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STATISTICS. 
TABLE  A. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number  belonging, 
and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
school  years  1922-23,  1923-24  and  1924-25. 


Total  REaisTKATioN. 

AvEBAQE  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL   TEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL   TEAR   ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL   year   ending 
JUNE   30. 

1923. 

1934. 

1925. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1923. 

1934. 

1935. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin 

Elementary  Grades 

Kindergartens 

420 

22,327 

100,188 

9.836 

498 

23,191 

102,745 

10,135 

662 

23,211 

102,893 

10,370 

407 

20,615 

90,761 

8,095 

487 

20,637 

92,464 

8,223 

653 

21,355 

93,105 

8,612 

393 

19,263 

84,280 

6,320 

469 

19,300 

86,187 

6,653 

634 

19,843 

86,496 

6,957 

Totals 

Special  Schools 

132,771 
1,612 

136,569 
1,603 

137,136 
1,883 

119,878 
1,283 

121,811 
1,275 

123,725 
1,390 

110,256 
1,147 

112,609 
1,159 

113,930 
1,242 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

134,383 

138,172 

139,019 

121,161 

123,086 

125,115 

111,403 

113,768 

115,172 

Erening  high 

5,683 

9,496 

862 

5,723 

11,158 

1,136 

5,903 
8,649 
1,226 

3,257 

4,801 

461 

3,269 

5,592 

598 

,490 

4,765 

613 

2,560 

3,809 

347 

2,558 

4,481 

461 

2,735 

Evening  elementary 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

3,776 
449 

Totals,   Evening 
Schools. 

16,041 

18,017 

15,778 

8,519 

9,459 

8,868 

6,716 

7,500 

6,960 

Continuation  School* 

7,852 

7,769 

6,249 

3,402 

3,902 

3,230 

3,283 

3,778 

3,160 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

1,608 

2,023 

1,291 

819 

857 

696 

655 

687 

545 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

159,884 

165,981 

162,337 

133,901 

137,304 

137,909 

122,057 

125,733 

125,837 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Agent  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings 
(but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings)  for  the 
financial  year  ending  January  31,  1925: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 
guidance" 

Salaries  of  instructors $8,843,667  91 

Salaries  of  officers 258,762  85 

Salaries  of  custodians 655,170  38 

Fuel  and  light 422,322  73 

Supplies  and  incidentals 845,747  13 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians         .        .  5,935  80 

Physical  education 184,965  84 

School  physicians  and  nurses 154,814  62 

Pensions  to  teachers 145,657  02 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund 85,649  66 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 59,796  51 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures 1,468,809  68 

Total  expenditures S13,131,300  13 


SOME    FUNDAMENTAL    OBJECTIVES    IN    POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 

Education  for  life  and  service  in  a  democracy  cannot  rest 
upon  capricious  or  indefinite  theories;  rather,  it  must  have  for 
its  basis  a  sound  and  reliable  philosophy  It  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  a  free  people  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  principles  of  pohtical  equality,  and  are  eager  to 
perpetuate  the  ideals  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Our  system 
of  education,  therefore,  should  be  thoroughly  and  unquali- 
fiedly American.  In  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  of  education 
we  should  have  continual  recourse  to  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  two  epoch-making  documents  —  the  one  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  delighted  to  call  "that  immortal  emblem,"  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence ;  the  other,  the  Constitution,  which  was 
characterized  by  Gladstone  as  the  most  remarkable  instrument 
ever  struck  ofif  at  one  time  by  the  mind  of  man 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  instrument 
adopted  by  the  Fathers  for  establishing  and  preserving  a  form 
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of  government  founded  upon  man's  natural  and  inherent 
rights.  Here  are  some  of  the  natural  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution safeguards: 

1.  It  secures  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

2.  It  guarantees  freedom  of  speech;   freedom  of  the  press;    freedom  of 

worship;  and  trial  by  jury. 

3.  It  insures  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property.     "No  person 

shall  be  deprived  of  hfe,  hberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law." 

4.  It  assures  to  all  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  American  Re- 
public became  a  government,  not  of  men,  but  of  law.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  Constitution  the  people  placed  the  Liberty 
that  they  had  recently  acquired  at  such  infinite  sacrifice  under 
the  patronage  and  guardianship  of  law.  Hence  is  derived  the 
oft  repeated  truism:  Obedience  to  law  is  liberty.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  ever>^where  throughout  the  school  curriculum 
respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  legally  and  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority  should  be  sedulously  cultivated. 

The  other  vitalizing  document  is  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Therein  are  defined  some  of  those  natural  rights 
which  lie  at  the  very  source  of  our  national  hfe,  and  which  the 
Constitution  sanctions  and  shields.  Certain  sentences  of  the 
Declaration  are  illuminating:  "We  hold  these  Truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness —  That  to  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of 
the  Governed." 

"All  Men  are  created  equal,"  says  the  Declaration;  not  a 
group,  not  a  coterie,  not  a  chque,  not  a  party;  but  all  men. 
This  does  not  imply  that  men  are  equal  in  all  respects,  because 
manifestly  they  differ  widely  in  qualities  physical,  emotional, 
moral  and  intellectual.  But  before  the  law  they  are  equal;  and 
they  are  entitled  to  equahty  of  opportunity.  Therefore 
equality  of  opportunity  should  be  written  large  in  all  codes  of 
education,  and  should  be  conspicuously  inwrought  in  all  school 
procedures. 

Natural  Rights. 

All  men  possess  certain  unalienable  rights,  says  the  Declara- 
tion.    They  have  not  been  endowed  with  these  rights  by  a 
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monarch,  nor  by  an  absolute  state,  nor  by  any  human  agency. 
The  Declaration  is  specific:  "All  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights." 

There  are  certain  well-defined  rights,  then,  that  are  natural, 
inherent  in  all  men.  More  than  that,  they  are  God-given  and 
hence  irrevocable.  They  precede  all  human  governments, 
and  may  never  be  arrogated  by  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  man. 

'But  the  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  considered  as  individual  possessions,  are  secured 
by  these  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the  monuments 
showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race  in  securing  to  men 
the  blessings  of  civilization  under  the  reign  of  just  and  equal 

law For  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be 

compelled  to  hold  his  Ufe  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any  material 
right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  at  the  mere  will  of 
another  seems  to  be  intolerable  in  any  country  where  freedom 
prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slav^ery  itself." 

Children's  Rights. 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the  rights  of  men  and 
in  these  later  days  contributions  upon  the  rights  of  women  have 
been  equally  voluminous.  But  strange  to  relate,  pronounce- 
ments asserting  the  rights  of  children  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  And  yet  children  and  youths  have  rights  as  specific 
and  as  deserving  of  recognition  as  those  of  adults.  In  another 
place  I  have  attempted  to  summarize  these  rights  of  childhood 
and  youth  as  follows : 

It  is  the  right  of  children  and  youths  to  grow  and  develop;  to 
acquire  correct  habits,  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and 
spiritual;  and  under  the  most  competent  guidance  to  be  edu- 
cated to  the  highest  possible  extent  compatible  with  their 
capacities  and  endowments;  to  the  end  that  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  society  they  may  occupy  those  stations  in  life 
for  which  they  are  best  quahfied  by  nature  and  by  training,  and 
that  therein  they  may  discharge  duties,  perform  services,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  more  abundantly  than  they  could 
in  any  other  place  or  sphere  in  life. 

Obviously,  through  misdirection  or  neglect  these  physical, 
emotional,  intellectual  and  spiritual  habits  may  be  distorted  or 
perverted,  and  the  child's  life  in  consequence  be  ruined.  These 
habits  must  be  formed  gradually  and  systematically  under  very 
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skilful  guidance.  A  long  probationary  period  of  training  is 
essential.  To  insure  anything  approaching  correct  habit 
development  the  child  should  remain  under  expert  instruction 
until  he  is  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Beyond  this 
period  there  should  be  provided  attendance  upon  continuation 
or  part-time  school  for  two  years  longer,  so  that  the  child  may 
remain  under  the  direction,  supervision  and  control  of  dis- 
passionate stewardship  during  these  very  critical  years  of  his 
life. 

Parents'  Rights. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  at  the  present  time  concern- 
ing the  extension  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  from 
fourteen  years  to  fifteen,  or  to  sixteen.  There  has  been  recently 
nation-wide  debate  about  the  control  of  children.  I  do  not 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  national 
legislation  further  than  to  remark  that  in  my  opinion  education 
may  be  entrusted  to  the  states  more  safely  than  to  the  federal 
government.  But  in  and  through  all  this  political  controversy 
we  have  heard  much  about  the  rights  of  parents.  I  think  there 
is  a  rather  general  agreement  among  reasonable  people  that 
the  child  belongs,  not  to  the  state,  but  to  the  parent.  Most 
thinking  people,  furthermore,  will  concede  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  the  child  belongs  primarily  to  the  parent ; 
and  that  whenever  the  child's  education  satisfies  the  legitimate 
requirements  set  up  by  the  state,  then  the  state  should  not 
interfere.  But  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  while 
there  should  be  no  encroachments  upon  the  inherent  rights  of 
the  parent,  nevertheless,  the  parent's  own  duties  must  not  be 
neglected  or  abridged.  Fundamentally  the  parent  is  respon- 
sible for  the  physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and  spiritual 
training  of  his  child.     This  truth  will  bear  constart  repetition. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
prominent  rehgious  journals  of  this  city  a  very  wholesome 
editorial  upon  the  subject  of  "Home  Education."  Permit  me 
to  quote  a  few  selections  from  that  appeal  to  parents: 

"But  there  is  danger  that  over-emphasis  upon  the  state's 
duty  to  educate  its  subjects  may  obscure  the  essential  point 
that  the  duty  of  educating  children  rests  primarily  upon 
parents,  and  that  the  home  as  well  as  the  school  is  the  great 
training  ground  for  children . 

"  There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  among  parents  to  leave 
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everything  to  the  school.  Many  of  them  think  that  they 
fulfill  their  duty  as  parents  if  they  feed  and  clothe  their  children 
and  send  them  to  school.  They  forget  that  by  giving  them 
children  God  has  placed  the  obligation  upon  them  of  rearing, 
training  and  educating  them. 

"  A  child  is  not  bom  virtuous  any  more  than  he  is  born  learned. 
He  has  an  immortal  soul,  endowed  with  faculties  that  need 
cultivation  and  guidance.  It  is  in  the  home  under  parental 
care,  even  more  than  in  the  school  or  even  in  the  church,  that 
the  child  receives  his  first  and  most  lasting  impressions,  and 
acquires  the  principles  and  habits  that  endure  through  life. 
Parents  have  a  high  and  holy  mission  to  cultivate  in  the  garden 
of  their  children's  souls,  flowers  of  virtue  and  piety. 

"Education  begins  in  the  home.  Parents  should  never  for- 
get that  to  them  God  has  entrusted  the  duty  of  providing 
spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual  training 
for  their  children.  More  attention  to  home  education,  and 
more  parental  interest  in  the  development  of  children  under 
the  parental  roof,  is  a  need  of  the  age  more  pressing  and  insistent 
than  any  educational  problem  that  has  yet  been  presented." 

Why  Children  Leave  School. 

Reverting  to  the  discussion  concerning  the  extension  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  age,  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  school  folk  in  general  heartily  favor  such  exten- 
sion. But  they  have  some  reservations.  Many  believe  that 
not  merely  contemporaneous  with  such  extension,  but  actually 
preparatory  thereto,  there  should  be  effected  a  radical  recon- 
struction in  school  programs.  And  here  the  very  pertinent 
question  arises:  Why  do  children  leave  school  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen? 

Various  studies  that  have  been  made  show  conclusively 
that  the  cause  is  not  altogether  economic  pressure.  Large 
numbers  of  children  leave  school  because  of  dissatisfaction  or 
of  distrust,  or  from  a  conviction  that  the  school  is  not  providing 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  they  individually  need.  To  raise 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  in  Massachusetts  from 
fourteen  years  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  thereby  compel  children 
who  have  left  school  because  of  dissatisfaction  to  return  to  the 
self-same  conditions  under  which  they  revolted,  is  illogical  and 
heartless.  So,  if  we  contemplate  raising  the  compulsory  school 
age  in  the  future,  let  us  to-day  begin  to  modernize  our  cur- 
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riculum.  Let  us  so  adjust  programs  that  the  children  who 
are  retained  in  school  will  find  themselves  liberated  rather 
than  imprisoned. 

Two  Theories  of  Education. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  two  theories,  old  as 
Time  itself.  It  is  the  dispute  of  the  pigtails  with  the  cropped 
heads  in  China  —  the  radicals  with  the  ultraconservatives. 
There  are  those  who  would  train  all  children  alike,  and  there 
are  others  who  would  educate  all  differently.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  support  of  unifying  ideas  and  ideals  in  a  democracy. 
United  we  stand ;  divided  we  fall !  There  is  need  of  agreement 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  fundamental  principles. 
With  all  the  variations  in  human  nature  there  are  more  resem- 
blances than  differences.  Hence,  in  education  for  democracy 
we  should  aim  to  magnify  resemblances  and  minimize  differ- 
ences. We  must  preach  and  teach  and  practice  equality  and 
brotherhood.  We  must  establish  everywhere  points  of  con- 
tact. We  must  avoid  everything  that  savors  of  caste,  or  class, 
or  clique  by  stressing  the  many  things  we  hold  in  common  — 
our  common  heritage  and  traditions,  our  common  ideas  and 
ideals,  our  common  historical  events,  our  common  incompar- 
able heroic  characters,  our  common  bonds  of  comradeship,  our 
common  humanity,  our  common  elemental  nature  —  in  a  word, 
all  our  common  and  treasured  possessions. 

All  this  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  what  is  called  "mass 
education"  —  that  sort  of  education  which  is  going  on  in  the 
classrooms  and  upon  the  playgrounds  of  the  nation,  where 
diverse  groups  lose  their  heterogeneity  and  become  homo- 
geneous in  attachment  and  devotion  to  American  idealism. 

Nevertheless  with  all  our  resemblances,  and  with  all  our 
gregariousness,  we  are  individuals.  "In  all  the  collected  data 
concerning  the  human  kind,  so  scientific  psychologists  tell  us, 
the  chiefest  thing  learned  has  been  the  greatness  and  variety 
of  individual  differences."  Everywhere  in  nature  are  infinite 
variations  in  type.  Amidst  the  world's  phenomena  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  this, —  that  out  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  milhons  of  human  beings,  no  two  are  ahke.  And 
more  mysterious  still,  each  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  You  and  I 
may  choose  between  right  and  wrong  and  no  fellow-being  may 
prevent  us.  I  have  freedom  of  will;  I  can  use  or  abuse  it,  and 
every  other  individual  may  do  the  same. 
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We  are  isolated  in  our  individualism.  The  transcendent 
joys  and  the  insufferable  griefs  of  Hfe,  we  experience  alone. 
Time  and  time  again  before  Orcus,  you  and  I  go  down  to 
the  deep  river  and  no  Charon  is  there  to  ferry  us  across.  While 
education  in  a  democracy,  therefore,  should  prepare  for  co- 
operation in  the  common  idealism  and  the  common  purposes  of 
society,  likewise,  so  far  as  possible,  it  should  equip  the  individual 
for  the  performance  of  those  peculiar  tasks  and  duties  for  which 
nature  seems  to  have  qualified  him. 

Individual  Differences:    Equality  of  Opportunity. 

This  recognition  of  individual  differences  is  the  greatest 
boon  that  has  come  to  children  since  the  dawn  of  time.  The 
adaptation  of  education  to  variations  in  types  of  children 
brings  us  into  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Equal  opportunity  in  a 
democracy  implies  that  every  boy  and  girl  —  whatever  be  his 
or  her  especial  equipment  —  shall  have  an  even  chance  with 
his  fellows  to  develop  to  the  very  utmost  according  to  his 
capacities  and  endowments.  And  he  must  be  given  every 
reasonable  encouragement  by  society  to  so  advance. 

Manifestly,  there  is  not  equality  of  opportunity  if  we  throw 
open  our  gates  of  learning  and  welcome  the  student  who 
desires  to  become  an  engineer  and  close  our  doors  in  the  face 
of  the  youth  who  aspires  to  be  a  master  craftsman.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  equality  of  opportunity  while  we  guarantee  the 
highest  kind  of  preparation  to  the  girl  who  would  become  a 
teacher  in  a  high  school  or  college,  but  fail  to  give  the  proper 
training  to  her  sister  who  believes  that  her  career  should  be 
that  of  mother  of  a  household. 

Upon  city,  state  and  nation  is  imposed  the  grave  respon- 
sibihty  of  providing  unhmited  educational  and  vocational 
facilities  for  the  education  of  our  children  and  youths.  As 
groups  appear  or  are  discovered  that  require  special  training, 
varied  and  diversified  avenues  of  instruction  must  be  opened 
up  to  receive  them.  This  is  the  program  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  Replacing  rigid  and  uniform  courses  of  study, 
curricula  have  been  modified  and  reconstructed  to  satisfy  the 
varying  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  groups  of  children,  all 
equally  deserving,  all  endowed  with  equality  of  rights  and 
entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Through  this  policy 
Boston  is  solving  the  question  of  why  children  leave  school. 
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Boston  has  discovered  that  if  these  varied  opportunities 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  are  offered  to  boys  and  girls, 
then  these  pupils  will  not  leave  school ;  they  prefer  to  remain . 
We  are  proud  —  indeed  it  is  our  proudest  educational  boast  — 
that  such  a  large  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  are  found  in  our 
higher  grades.  You  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  pupils  who  enter  the  first  grade  per- 
sist and  reach  the  higher  schools.  Unfortunately,  reliable 
statistics  are  not  at  hand;  but  from  the  rough  figures  avail- 
able I  am  led  to  believe  that  approximately  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  first  grade  in  Boston 
arrive  at  the  high  school.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that 
about  seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  our  high  schools 
actually  graduate  therefrom.  Let  us  popularize  the  schools. 
Let  us  make  them  attractive.  Let  us  place  them  directly  in 
the  pathways  of  our  boys  and  girls  as  so  many  opportunity 
ladders  whereby  pupils  may  climb  upward  and  onward  toward 
achievement ;  and  the  problems  of  delinquency  and  elimination 
to  a  corresponding  degree  will  become  solved. 

Adequate  Salaries. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  pioneer  work  —  the  differentiation 
of  curricula,  the  extension  of  educational  opportunities,  explo- 
rations along  uncharted  courses  —  calls  for  a  highly  efficient 
corps  of  teachers  and  administrators.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  school  reflects  the  teacher.  The  essential  prerequisites 
for  a  progressive  school  system  are  adequate  scholastic  and 
professional  training  for  teachers,  skill  in  technique  acquired 
through  experience,  and  a  salary  schedule  sufficient  to  attract 
and  to  hold  the  ablest  possible  instructors.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Professional  standards  should  be  advanced  until 
teaching  takes  its  place  on  a  parity  with  the  other  learned 
professions.  Teachers  are  idealists.  In  order  to  live,  how- 
ever, they  must  have  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  They 
are  entitled,  furthermore,  to  the  luxuries  that  are  enjoyed 
by  craftsmen  in  other  pursuits.  Where  salaries  are  low  and 
the  instruction  in  consequence  is  mediocre,  not  only  is  an 
injustice  done  the  pupil  but  the  progress  of  democracy  is 
impeded.  Salaries  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  attract  the 
best  men  and  the  best  women;  otherwise  the  schools  are  a 
failure.     I  make  no  apology  whatever  for  pleading  for  higher 
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Bftliirios  for  toaehcrs.  The  teachers  in  our  schools  are  per- 
forming a  service  so  patriotic  and  so  vital  that  without  it  the 
future  of  the  Republic  would  be  imperiled. 

In  outliiiiiiiu;  a  school  program  of  the  type  herein  described, 
we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  it  is  ambitious,  expensive, 
and  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  Our  reply  is  that  democracy 
itself  is  expensive.  It  has  cost  the  world  its  best  treasure 
in  blood  and  hi  human  sacrifice,  and  if  democracy  is  to  be 
preserved  citizens  must  continue  to  make  sacrifices  in  its 
behalf.  If  we  really  believe  that  the  bulwark  of  American 
democracy  is  ideal  education,  then  we  shall  acknowledge  that 
educational  parsimony  means  political  bankruptcy.  The 
opening  up  of  unlimited  educational  opportunities  for  boys 
and  girls  unquestionably  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  You  cannot  have  these  types  of  education  and  not 
spend  money,  and  the  survey  made  by  Doctor  Ayres  a  few 
years  ago  is  convincing  proof  that  those  localities  expending 
most  liberally  have  the  best  schools,  and  that  those  parsi- 
monious in  school  expenditures  are  discreditable  to  the  nation. 

The  Educability  of  the  Emotions. 

I  recall  that  several  years  ago  school  men  were  accustomed  to 
repeat  the  slogan,  "Send  the  whole  child  to  school."  It  was 
excellent  pedagogy.  The  philosophy  of  the  school  men  of 
those  days  was  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  the  great  edu- 
cators who  throughout  the  ages  have  differed  little  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  objectives  of  education.  Invariably 
these  masters  of  education  have  insisted  that  the  training 
of  children  and  youths  should  be  not  fragmentary,  but  sym- 
metrical. They  never  advocated  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 
They  exalted  the  training  of  the  intellect  because  it  is  God 
given,  and  hence  should  be  developed  to  the  highest  possible 
extent.  But  they  always  maintained  that  the  training  of  the 
intellect  alone  is  insufficient.  They  always  sounded  a  warning 
against  the  training  of  the  intellect  at  the  sacrifice  of  natural 
and  spiritual  endowments.  They  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  sharpening  of  the  intellect  without  at  the  same  time  wisely 
developing  the  spiritual  qualities  tended  to  produce  cunning 
knaves  and  rascals  to  become  a  perpetual  menace  to  society. 

With  all  their  recognized  virtues,  the  American  people  are 
very  mercurial.  We  are  lacking  in  emotional  stability.  We 
are  the  prey  of  false  notions  and  absurd  doctrines.     We  rush 
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to  extremes;  rarely  do  we  pursue  the  golden  mean.  We  change 
our  personal  and  political  views  with  amazing  rapidity.  For 
instance,  yesterday  boxing  was  vulgar,  to-day  prize  fighting  is 
patronized  by  leaders  of  good  society.  We  elected  a  President 
because  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  then  we  persecuted  him 
because  he  had  visions  of  world  peace. 

In  times  of  stress  and  storm  the  intellect  deserts  us  and  the 
emotions  assume  control.  The  adroit  politician  well  under-* 
stands  this  phenomenon.  In  the  closing  hours  of  a  political 
campaign  he  appeals  not  to  the  intellect  but  rather  to  the 
emotions,  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  electorate. 
And  he  rarely  fails  to  get  the  desired  reaction.  The  emotions 
have  been  too  long  disregarded  and  neglected  in  education. 
The  result  is  that  they  either  have  been  repressed  or  have  gone 
uncontrolled. 

The  emotions  should  not  be  repressed;  rather  they  should 
be  trained,  directed,  cultivated,  and  made  to  serve  their  lofty 
purposes.  They  should  be  dominated  by  the  will,  which  in 
turn  should  be  subservient  to  conscience. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Superintendent  has 
appointed  a  council  of  teachers  representing  the  various  types 
of  schools  and  grades  of  instruction  to  make  an  exhaustive, 
scientific  study,  and  to  submit  in  due  season  a  report  on  the 
educability  of  the  emotions.  It  is  h)elieved  that  this  study  may 
embody  information  and  suggestions  as  a  basis  for  a  course  of 
study.  May  we  not  expectantly  look  forward  to  the  time  when, 
as  the  result  of  education,  the  emotional  nature  of  our  people, 
ceasing  to  be  the  plaything  of  the  charlatan  and  the  demagogue, 
chastened  and  refined,  will  repel  whatever  is  vicious  and 
unlovely,  and  like  the  heliotrope  following  the  sun  will  respond 
obediently  to  everything  that  is  wholesome  and  pure,  holy  and 
sublime. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  brief  pre- 
liminary report  submitted  by  Mr  William  F.  Linehan  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  the  Educability  of  the  Emotions: 

In  undertaking  consideration  of  the  educability  of  the  emotions  the 
committee  conceives  the  subject  of  its  study  to  be  not  those  feehng-toned 
judgments,  best  termed  sentiments,  gained  by  the  child  especially  through 
appreciation  lessons,  but  rather  the  urges  behind  the  child's  mental  and 
physical  activities.  At  present  the  committee  is  addressing  its  work  to 
teachers.     A  program  addressed  directly  to  children  might  unduly  increase 
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their  introspectiveness.  In  the  present  intensive  consideration  of  emotional 
reactions  the  members  of  the  committee  are  trying  to  aid  their  fellow 
teachers  to  heightened  appreciation  and  deeper  recognition.  The  first 
phase  of  the  committee's  work,  then,  would  seem  to  be  to  impart  points  of 
view,  which,  of  course,  teachers  would  accept  only  through  conviction. 

In  its  study  the  committee  faces  obvious  limitations.  First,  its  project 
is  apparently  without  precedent.  Secondly,  the  subject  is  intangible  and 
elusive.  In  view  of  these  limitations  the  committee  is  aiming  to  guard 
against  excessive  analysis,  so  likely  in  any  intimate  study  of  personality. 
Yet,  to  educate  the  whole  child,  the  school  must  reckon  with  the  emotions. 
Consequently,  the  members  of  the  committee  are  eager  to  make  a  beginning 
in  the  study  of  the  educability  of  the  emotions  and  to  work  even  though 
remotely,  yet  perseveringly,  toward  insight  and  all  possible  technique. 

Having  stated  the  foregoing  as  fundamental  general  attitudes  of  the 
committee,  1  shall  now  mention  a  few  of  the  committee's  tentative 
approaches  to  its  subject. 

'. .  Far  from  offering  any  startling  devices  or  urging  any  radical  depart- 
tures,  the  committee  is  interested  first  in  reaping  the  fullest  values  from 
present  educational  practice.  Many  undesirable  evidences  of  emotion 
are  due  to  conflicts,  conflicts  between  desires  and  attainments.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  our  emotions  center  around  the  so-called  instinct 
of  self-assertion  —  our  desire  to  express  our  powers,  to  amount  to  some- 
thing, to  have  an  identity  in  the  various  situations  of  life.  But  blockings, 
thwartings  are  inevitable.  Yet,  if  our  neural  energy  cannot  have  one 
satisfactory  outlet,  it  must  have  another.  To  counteract  thwartings,  the 
individual  must  have  opened  for  him  channels  of  compensation  and 
sublimation.  For  emotional  equilibrium  broad,  lasting  interests  are 
essential  —  intellectual  interests,  social  interests,  cultural  interests,  and 
physical  or  athletic  interests.  These  are  to  function  as  balancing  factors. 
For  the  educability  of  the  emotions  there  would  seem,  accordingly,  to  be 
significant  values  in  all  those  school  activities  —  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular —  which  prepare  for  leisure.  In  these  leisure  aims  in  educa- 
tion we  must  somehow  reach  the  individual.  The  leisure  interests,  fur- 
thermore, must  be  of  a  type,  likely  to  be  continued  into  adult  life;  they 
should  become  permanent.  Each  individual  must  come  forth  from  the 
school  with  compensatory  possibilities  within  himself,  possessing,  that  is, 
the  resources  for  emotional  adjustments. 

The  endeavor  to  insure  balance  in  affective  lie  through  satisfying 
forms  of  self-expression  has  implications,  the  committee  believes,  for 
every  teacher  in  every  school  exercise.  In  her  presentation  of  the  four- 
teen points  of  excellence  in  teaching.  Miss  Mellyn  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  suitable  part  for  each  pupil  in  each  teaching  exercise.  We  teachers 
are  possibly  hindered  in  this  aim,  however,  by  our  tendency  to  estimate 
a  pupil's  abilities  in  terms  of  averages.  Course  marks  and,  perhaps  even 
to  a  greater  degree,  intelligence  ratings  put  much  emphasis  on  averages. 
Possibly  we  teachers  might  do  more  to  fiind  out  the  specific  abilities  of 
pupils  within  the  subject,  abilities  probably  slight  but  worthy  of  develop- 
ment. These  abilities  the  pupils  must  exercise  with  the  elation  of  succesa. 
Success  or  pleasure  tends  to  stamp  a  response  in;  lack  of  success  or  pain 
tends  to  stamp  a  response  out.  Pupils  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  they  are  doing  what  they  cannot  do;    pupils  must 
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frankly  face  their  limitations.  But  they  must  know  what  they  can  do; 
they  must  express  themselves  by  doing  it ;  and  they  must  have  the  elation 
of  success  from  that  expression.  Here  arises  the  question  of  the  teacher's 
philosophy  of  pleasure,  of  incentives  and  rewards.  Here  arises  the  need 
of  re-directing  the  pupil's  native  egoism.  His  self-expression  should 
become  habitually  altruistic;  he  should  find  his  individual  satisfaction  in 
the  achievement  of  the  group.  Make  the  most,  then,  of  the  child's  specific 
abilities  within  the  subject;  give  him  the  elation  of  self-expression,  but 
self-expression  with  and  for  others.  Therefore,  in  considering  such  points, 
the  committee  is  aiming  to  modify  deftly  not  only  native  egoism,  but 
also  the  emotional  reactions  connected  with  self-assertions  and  gregari- 
ousness. 

In  addition  to  reaping  fuller  values  from  present  educational  practice, 
teachers  might  well  heed  what  certain  psychological  sciences  may  offer. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  psychiatry,  supplemenhed  by  social  service,  has 
made  rapid  progress.  It  might  not  be  amiss  for  the  committee  to  watch 
social-psj^chiatric  service  more  closely  and  to  try  to  estimate,  so  to  say, 
its  present  reliability  and  usefulness  for  the  small  number  of  unstable 
children.  The  great  contribution  of  social-psychiatric  service,  however, 
has  been  the  movement  to  prevent  mental  and  emotional  disorders.  It 
would  seem  very  important  for  the  committee  to  cull  from  the  mental 
hygiene  movement  those  principles  —  all  simple  and  appealing  to  common 
sense  —  which  might  well  pervade  all  our  class  room  methods.  By 
many  signs  education  is  taking  note  of  mental  hygiene.  Not  the  least 
of  these  signs  is  the  recently  published  work  "The  Normal  Mind"  by 
Professor  Burnham. 

There  is  pressing  need,  also,  to  study  the  specific  emotional  situations 
arising  in  dailj''  school  activities.  In  this  study  the  committee  is  not  bent 
on  classifying  emotions;  emotions  are  mixed  and  complex.  We  must 
deal  with  the  whole  personality  of  the  child,  not  with  emotions  considered 
as  entities  of  the  mind.  The  committee  should  consider,  then,  those 
typical  situations,  connected  with  school  discipline  or  with  the  learning 
process,  which  are  surcharged  with  desirable  or  undesirable  emotion  . 
How  do  practical  teachers  of  insight  deal  with  these  situations  moat 
effectively?  A  common  example  of  such  a  situation  is  a  pupil's  fear  to 
face  the  class  in  oral  composition.  Such  a  case  presents  probably  a  whole 
system  of  inhibitions  with  feelings  of  inferiority.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are  extremely  interested  in  these  typical  emotional  situations. 

Finally  in  all  this  investigation  of  the  educability  of  the  emotions,  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  deeply  aware  that  socially  well  adjusted 
persons  are  those  with  a  true  sense  of  life's  values;  that  people  are  beat 
fortified  and  guided  emotionally  by  faith  in  the  Unseen  and  by  such  an 
understanding  of  their  inter-relationships  with  their  fellow  men  and  of 
their  duties  toward  the  feUow  men,  as  is  being  so  well  developed  by  the 
present  course  in  citizenship  through  character  training. 

Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 
In  any  well  organized  school  projrram  the  position  of   pre- 
eminence must  be  eriven  unhesitatingly   to   the  moral  and 
spiritual  training  of  the  child.    For  unless  it  is  accompanied 
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by  the  development  of  the  child's  spiritual  nature,  the  train- 
ing of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  is  "as  sounding  brass  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal."  Recognizing  this  self-evident  truth,  the 
major  topic  for  discussion  in  the  councils  of  our  teachers  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  course  in  "Citizenship  through 
Character  Development"  that  has  been  so  intelligently  and 
satisfactorily  prepared  by  a  council  of  principals.  The 
adoption  of  this  report  as  a  course  of  study  elevates  character 
training  to  a  place  of  supereminence  in  our  school  curriculum. 
So  much  has  been  written  concerning  this  outline  in  character 
building  that  I  refrain  from  making  anything  more  than  the 
following  brief  explanatory  statement. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  secular  education  are 
not  privileged  to  teach  whatsoever  we  may  choose;  upon 
us  are  imposed  well  defined  limitations.  In  the  pubHc  schools 
we  cannot  teach  religion.  Such  instruction  is  reserved  for 
the  home,  the  church  and  religious  teachers.  Nevertheless 
we  must  not  remain  inactive.  We  have  very  definite  obli- 
gations with  reference  to  the  moral  training  of  children  and 
youths.  Neither  are  we  debarred  from  teaching  the  great 
cardinal  virtues  —  prudence,  justice,  fortitude  and  tem- 
perance —  together  with  their  allied  natural  virtues,  filial 
devotion,  obedience  to  superiors,  truthfulness,  gratitude, 
magnanimity,  unselfishness,  kindness,  patience,  perserverance, 
courage,  abstinence,  sobriety,  moderation,  chastity,  modesty, 
clemency,  humility,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  repub- 
lican constitution  is  founded.  Indeed  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  so  organize  our  programs  as  to  promote 
everywhere  throughout  the  curriculum  of  the  school  con- 
tinous  and  persistent  practice  in  all  these  virtues,  until  becom- 
ing habitual  and  reflexive  they  shall  be  translated  into  per- 
sonal behavior  and  civic  conduct. 

For  our  educational  objective  is  twofold:  first,  to  develop 
virtuous  living,  and  in  so  doing  to  prepare  for  high  standards 
of  citizenship.  Training  for  citizenship  and  development  of 
character  are  mutually  inter-related.  Without  attempting  to 
analyze  the  essence  of  either  citizenship  or  character,  I  would 
briefly  invite  attention  to  the  imperative  need  in  our  democ- 
racy of  a  more  united  and  harmonious  relationship.  In  addi- 
tion to  guaranteeing  certain  inalienable  natural  rights,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  made  possible  the  union 
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of  the  states.  We  citizens  of  to-day  are  called  upon  to  make 
an  even  more  perfect  union  than  that  established  under  the 
Constitution,  namely,  a  union  of  human  hearts  —  a  union 
characterized  by  charitableness,  mutual  respect,  and  affection, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  lasting  bonds  of  fraternity, 
toleration,  or  good  will.  And  the  fruitage  of  this  union  shall 
be  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  common  country  and  an  eager- 
ness to  emulate  the  Fathers  in  unselfish  service  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice. 

Faith  in  the  Future. 

For  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  all  worthy  citizens 
are  living  for  the  future  —  for  their  children ,  their  convic- 
tions, the  institutions  of  their  country.  Thus  do  we  all  avow 
our  faith  in  the  future  and  in  the  agencies  that  are  to  solve  its 
problems.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  to-day  a  veritable  reign 
of  criticism,  pessimism  and  cynicism,  much  of  which  is  directed 
against  the  youth  of  the  nation.  These  unwarranted  accusa- 
tions should  not  go  unchallenged  Unless  these  indiscrim- 
inate assaults  are  resented,  youth  may  come  to  distrust  its 
own  nobility,  with  all  the  seriousness  thereby  entailed. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  not  dishonest,  lawless  or  immoral. 
Their  standards  of  living  are  not  lower  than  those  of  the  genera- 
tion that  condemns  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  exercise  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "newer  freedom"  youngsters  fre- 
quently appear  absurd  and  silly.  But  their  frivolities  are 
superficial.  At  heart  they  are  sound.  They  are  less  con- 
ventional than  their  forbears  and,  may  I  add,  a  trifle  less 
hypocritical.  They  are  living  in  times  abnormal,  following 
a  war  in  which  everyone  with  nerves  has  experienced  shell- 
shock.  Let  us  adults  engage  in  a  little  introspection,  a  little 
examination  of  conscience,  and  we  may  discover  that  we 
ourselves  have  changed  materially  since  1914  —  except  here 
and  there  an  immovable  Sphinx.  And  as  we  seriously  meditate 
upon  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  offsprings  of  our 
own  loins,  products  of  our  own  training,  veritable  reflections 
of  our  own  selves,  we  may  arrive  at  the  sensible  conclusion 
that  after  all  these  youths  of  ours  are  splendid  folk  —  vigor- 
ous, exuberant,  impulsive,  teachable,  straightforward,  ideal- 
istic, and  altogether  clean. 

It  was  a  religious  custom  of  the  Persians  of  old  to  erect 
upon  their  highest  mountain  tops  fire  altars,  on  which  there 
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blazed  a  continual  flame.  Pious  priests  with  religious  fervor 
kept  perpetual  vigil  over  these  altars,  because  they  believed 
that  the  flames  were  of  celestial  origin;  that  they  had  been 
Idndled  from  heaven.  These  priests  were  clothed  in  stainless 
garments,  their  bodies  were  immaculately  clean,  and  their 
hearts  were  supposed  to  be  uncorrupted. 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  upon  the  hill  tops  of  our  national 
life,  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  erected  fire  altars  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  eternal  principles  of  civil  and  constitutional  Uberty. 
The  whole  American  people  in  all  the  intervening  years,  as  a 
consecrated  priesthood,  have  cherished,  nourished  and  tenderly 
fed  these  sacred  flames.  The  vigil  has  been  universal.  Fortu- 
nately no  single  group  of  citizens  alone  has  been  entrusted 
with  this  sublime  service.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the 
paramount  obligation  as  well  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  to  stand  sentinel  in  holy  places.  And 
to  all  the  schools  have  come  long  processions  of  children, 
attracted  by  the  light  and  the  warmth  and  the  glow.  Their 
garments  may  not  always  have  been  stainless  nor  their  hands 
especially  clean,  but  their  thoughts  have  been  innocent  and 
their  hearts  pure  and  undefiled. 

And  at  the  fire  altars  of  the  classrooms  these  young  devotees 
have  lighted,  each  his  own  individual  torch  of  patriotism  — 
of  love  and  fidelity  to  a  common  country  —  and  each  and  all 
have  gone  their  various  ways  still  guided  and  illuminated  by 
the  Torch,  and  they  in  turn  will  pass  the  Living  Spark  of 
Hope  and  Faith  onward  to  the  succeeding  generation  of  free- 
born  American  children;  —  to  the  end  that  the  fires  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  so  sanctified  by  the  Fathers  may  continue 
to  burn  with  undiminished  briUiancy,  that  an  educated  democ- 
racy may  ever  remain  the  beacon  light  of  the  world,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth, 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

L  An  Address  Delivered  by  the  Superintendent  before 
THE  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Teachers  Colleqk 
OF  the  City  op  Boston,  September  26,  1924. 

Introduction. 
It  has  been  sagely  remarked  that  men  come  and  go,  but 
institutions   remain.     It   is   these   historic   backgrounds   and 
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traditions,  these  memories  so  fondly  clustering  about  an  insti- 
tution, that  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  our  love  and  admira- 
tion. We  delight,  therefore,  to  contemplate  its  glorious  past, 
its  purposeful  present,  and  its  prophetic  future;  like  some 
majestic  tree  that  deeply  and  securely  rooted  in  the  ground 
yet  reaches  upward  toward  the  heavens,  increasing  in  impres- 
siveness  and  power  with  each  succeeding  year.  Thus,  this 
institution  has  been  growing  and  expanding,  developing  and 
evolving,  continually  adjusting  itself  to  novel  situations  and 
new  environment. 

A  pioneer  in  the  molding  of  teachers  for  their  country's 
service;  with  modest  beginnings,  first  offering  a  year's  course 
of  instruction,  then  a  year  and  a  half,  then  two  years,  then  three 
years;  now  offering  a  four-years'  course  of  instruction  leading 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree;  later  to  provide  graduate  work 
culminating  in  a  master's  degree  in  education  —  such  is  the 
steady,  consistent  and  fruitful  career  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  —  now  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  past  is  secure,  and  the  future  is  full  of  promise  and  hope. 
But  as  we  celebrate  on  this  occasion  the  advent  of  the  College 
with  its  enriched  experiences,  and  usher  in  an  era  of  recon- 
struction, we  desire  to  give  assurance  to  all  friends  of  the 
institution  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  will  be  conserved. 
Changes  inevitably  will  be  introduced  as  occasions  demand, 
but  no  radical  or  revolutionary  innovations  are  contemplated. 
Growth  and  expansion  will  be  natural  and  logical,  and  it  will 
be  our  determination  as  well  as  out  bounden  duty  to  shape  the 
future  progress  of  the  institution  in  harmony  with  the  splendid 
achievements  of  its  past. 

The  Demands  for  a  Teachers^  College. 
At  the  very  outset  of  our  discussion,  the  question  very 
pertinently  arises:  Why  estabUsh  another  college  in  the 
midst  of  colleges?  Why  add  another  to  the  group  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  so  numerous  and  so  renowned  through- 
out greater  Boston?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  query,  we 
desire  emphatically  to  disclaim  any  attitude  of  censoriousness 
toward  the  traditional  colleges.  These  institutions  have 
problems  and  difficulties  pecuHar  to  themselves,  to  the  solution 
of  which  those  in  authority  are  devoting  their  best  intellect 
and  vision.  We  recognize  our  obligation  to  these  colleges;  we 
respectfully  salute  them.     We  wish  them  in  the  years  to  come 
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a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  and  the  beneficent  service  that 
have  distinguished  them  in  the  past. 

The  traditional  college,  however,  makes  very  slight  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  colleges  are  doing  splendid  work  along  academic  lines, 
providing  their  students  with  an  exceptional  intellectual  train- 
ing. But  apparently  they  are  unable  to  provide  professional 
training  for  teachers;   at  any  rate  they  are  not  doing  it. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  were  agitating  the  introduction 
into  our  secondary  schools  of  instruction  in  modem  foreign 
languages  in  accordance  wdth  the  direct  method,  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston  besought  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  the  colleges  of  New  England  in  an  attempt  to  secure  for 
prospective  teachers  of  these  languages  more  adequate  oral  and 
aural  instruction.  We  felt  justified  in  making  this  appeal  since 
we  were  dependent  upon  the  colleges  almost  exclusively  for  our 
supply  of  teachers,  not  only  of  modem  foreign  languages,  but 
of  all  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  colleges 
supplied  these  future  candidates  with  an  excellent  academic 
equipment,  but  for  the  most  part  their  professional  training 
and  experience  were  acquired  empirically.  We  received  from 
the  college  authorities  very  courteous  acknowledgments  of  our 
invitation  to  co-operate,  but  nothing  of  a  practical  nature 
resulted  from  our  appeal.  We  were  forced  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  traditional  colleges  were  unable  or  unprepared  to 
assist  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

We  must  be  neither  captious  nor  unjust  in  our  discussion  of 
the  traditional  colleges.  Nevertheless  we  are  justified  in 
raising  the  questions  —  Are  not  these  institutions  altogether 
too  conservative?  Are  the  colleges  as  sensitive  as  they  might 
be  to  changing  conditions?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  important 
educational  movements  outside  the  colleges  suggest  radical 
reorganization  from  within?  In  recent  years,  secondary  schools 
have  increased  greatly  in  pupil  membership;  moreover,  they 
have  made  marked  advances  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
instruction.  They  embrace  much  work  originally  confined  to 
the  early  years  of  the  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  univer- 
sities have  been  assuming  more  and  more  characteristics  of  the 
colleges.  As  a  friend  of  the  traditional  college,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  institutions  occupy  a  precarious  posi- 
tion —  between    the   upper   and    the   nether  millstone  —  the 
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high  school  approaching  from  below  and  the  graduate  schools 
encroaching  from  above. 

I  plead  guilty  of  insufficient  acquaintance  with  current 
college  tendencies.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  expertness  in 
this  field.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
period  of  study  in  the  traditional  college  is  too  lengthy  and 
should  be  abridged;  that  in  many  respects  the  work  of  the 
early  years  of  the  college  is  repetitious  of  that  of  the  best  high 
schools;  and  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  last  years  of  the 
college 'is  but  mildly  anticipative  of  that  of  the  university. 
I  believe  that  the  time  required  of  the  students  in  the  traditional 
colleges  should  be  reduced  to  two  years;  that  the  various 
courses  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves,  and 
that  they  should  become  definitely  contributory  to  life  careers 
or  directly  preparatory  to  higher  professional  or  graduate 
courses  such  as  agriculture,  business,  industry,  engineering, 
journalism,  teaching,  law,  medicine  or  theology. 

At  the  present  time  the  traditional  colleges  lack  motivation. 
For  that  reason  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  much  of  the 
work  of  the  students  is  purposeless,  that  much  time  is  wasted, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  lacks  seriousness.  I  can  speak  only 
from  my  own  observation,  but  the  most  helpless  individual 
who  comes  to  us  in  our  administrative  work  for  counsel  and 
assistance  is  the  recent  graduate  of  the  traditional  college. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  college  graduate  without  experience 
might  secure  an  opportunity  to  teach;  hence  many  of  these 
young  people  became  teachers  in  high  schools.  Thus  was  forged 
the  weakest  link  in  our  educational  chain,  namely,  the  lack  of 
professional  training  among  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
Laymen  as  well  as  schoolmen  have  become  convinced  that 
teaching  is  a  profession,  that  it  has  a  scientific  basis;  and 
accordingly  schools  of  education  have  come  into  existence  to 
meet  the  demand  for  scientifically  trained  teachers. 

In  the  Boston  Normal  School  academic  instruction  and 
professional  training  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  In 
these  later  years  much  of  the  academic  work  in  our  local  school 
has  been  recognized  by  the  traditional  colleges  themselves  as 
comparable  with  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profes- 
sional training  has  been  of  a  standard  equal  to  that  in  the 
graduate  schools.  So,  really,  the  step  we  are  now  taking  is 
not  far  afield.     We  are  simply  adding  another  year  to  our 
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course,  tying  up  the  professional  and  the  academic  work  more 
intimately.  The  academic  and  the  professional  will  continue 
to  progress  unitedly.  Neither  will  be  sacrificed.  We  shall 
maintain  the  high  academic  standards  that  have  been  approved 
bj'^  our  best  colleges;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  defeat  our 
own  purposes.  All  academic  subjects  will  evoke  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  in  turn  be  influenced  by  it.  All  the  time, 
the  students  will  be  looking  forward  toward  professional  service, 
and  on  the  completion  of  their  college  course  they  will  find 
themselves  equipped  professionallj'-.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
continue  to  motivate  the  work  of  the  college  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has  been  motivated  in  this  institution  for  generations. 
This,  then,  is  the  problem  toward  which  we  are  setting  our  faces 
today.     We  are  confident  of  success. 

Teachers'  College  and  Unification. 
Another  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers*  college 
is  to  provide  in  one  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  all  grades.  For  several  years,  we  have  been  attempting  to 
unify  our  school  system,  to  make  of  the  related  parts  one 
complete  synthesized  whole.  The  intermediate  school  has  been 
evolved  around  this  central  idea.  Not  only  was  disintegration 
noticeable  in  our  organizational  machinery,  but,  likewise,  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  For  the  most  part 
our  kindergarten  teachers  have  been  trained  in  private  schools; 
the  Boston  Normal  School  has  been  concerned  largely  with  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers;  while  over  in  the 
traditional  colleges  the  teachers  for  high  schools  have  received 
their  academic  instruction .  These  groups  have  been  preparing 
in  environments  altogether  distinct  and  unrelated.  In  the 
interest  of  unification  we  believe  it  desirable  that  all  prospective 
teachers  should  be  educated  together.  Thus,  they  will  come 
into  more  sjTiipathetic  accord  and  understand  more  intelli- 
gently one  another's  problems.  As  a  result,  when  they  become 
members  of  our  teaching  corps,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  regard 
the  welfare  of  a  particular  group  as  paramount  to  that  of  the 
entire  school  system.  Furthermore,  we  trust,  they  will  leam 
to  distinguish  between  group  service  and  personal  service,  and 
realize  that  the  grade  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  is  of 
small  concern,  provided  she  is  rendering  the  highest  service 
of  which  she  is  capable.    That  is  the  supreme  test. 
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For  Service  in  a  Democracy. 

In  a  public  institution  preparing  teachers  to  train  boys  and 
girls  for  life  and  service  in  a  democracy,  we  should  emphasize 
repeatedly  the  vital  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  sustained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  frequently  to  remind  ourselves  that  inter- 
woven into  the  very  fabric  of  our  institutional  life  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  this 
equality  of  opportunity  expressed  more  effectively  than  in  the 
Public  School  system  of  this  city.  As  school  folk,  we  stand 
committed  to  the  idea  that  boys  and  girls  shall  be  afforded 
educational  opportunities  for  developing  to  their  very  utmost. 
We  are  organizing  the  content  of  our  courses  of  study  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child's  classroom  work  shall  be  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  needs;  and  that  to  the  largest  extent  possible  his 
work  in  school  shall  be  introductory  to  his  life's  pursuits. 
Thus,  when  his  school  days  are  over,  his  classroom  activities  will 
become  progressive  in  some  suitable  and  profitable  field  of 
endeavor.  At  the  same  time  we  disclaim  any  right  or  any 
desire  in  the  earlier  years  of  instruction  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine careers.  However,  we  shall  employ  every  legitimate 
means  to  assist  pupils  in  discovering  themselves  and  in  finding 
their  proper  places  in  society. 

According  to  reports,  the  president  of  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land colleges  last  year  voiced  this  theory:  "The  need  of 
America  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect."  Such  a  statement 
is  wholly  undemocratic.  We  do  not  need  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect  nor  an  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  unless  perhaps  it  is 
an  aristocracy  of  character.  We  want  no  class  distinctions, 
no  class  domination,  no  class  exclusiveness.  Class  dictation 
is  subversive  of  democratic  ideals,  and  is  equally  malefic 
whether  exercised  in  Boston,  in  Paris,  in  London,  or  in  Berlin. 
If  we  are  to  have  groups  or  classes  they  should  subscribe  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  political  equality.  It  is  sound 
pedagogy  that  one  must  learn  and  practice  before  he  may 
teach.  So,  here  in  this  institution  there  must  ever  be  taught 
and  practiced  the  principles  of  democratic  and  educational 
unity.  This  college  can  have  no  loftier  purpose  than  to  in- 
spire students,  one  and  all,  with  the  worthiest  ideals  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  and  of  social  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence. 
In  our  plans  of  reorganization  the  three-year  courses  prepar- 
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ing  teachers  for  instruction  in  kindergartens  and  in  elementary 
grades  will  be  designated  as  the  normal  department  and  the 
two  four-year  courses  leading  to  service  in  intermediate  and 
high  schools  will  comprise  the  secondary  department.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  academic  requirements  in  the 
degree  bearing  courses  will  be  more  intense  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  those  in  the  normal  department,  but  apart 
from  this  there  will  be  no  social  or  professional  distinctions 
whatsoever.  There  must  be  no  invidious  comparisons  or 
alliances.  No  group  of  students  will  be  regarded  as  superior  or 
as  inferior  to  any  other.  All  members  of  the  student  body  are 
progressing  along  the  same  high  plane  of  social  and  educational 
equality;  all  are  preparing  for  a  public  service  which  we  believe 
will  be  efficient  and  exalted. 

In  days  to  come,  my  young  women,  you  will  preside  over 
the  most  typical  democracy  in  the  world  —  the  democracy  of 
the  school  room.  And  what  you  reveal  in  the  classroom  will 
be  reflected  in  the  lives  of  your  pupils.  As  a  student  in  this 
institution,  therefore,  you  are  learning  great  eternal  truths 
that  you  are  to  teach  and  exemplify  later.  Here  you  your- 
selves are  under  guidance.  Today  you  are  following;  to- 
morrow you  will  be  leading.  And  this  I  believe  is  true  —  at 
least  the  wisest  of  all  times  have  proclaimed  and  accepted  it: 
In  order  to  be  a  good  leader  one  must  have  been  a  good  fol- 
lower; a  good  servant,  if  you  please.  Good  leadership,  then, 
presupposes  obedient  service.  It  is  the  province  of  this  insti- 
tution to  guide  and  prepare  you  for  the  time  when  you  your- 
selves will  become  independent  leaders. 

And  now,  a  thought  about  our  leadership.  In  a  democ- 
racy popular  education  is  universal.  We  are  teaching  all  the 
children.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  purpose  of 
the  school  should  be  to  prepare  leaders.  Just  now  we  are 
being  told  that  leaders  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves; that  the  schools  must  produce  followers.  Both  of 
these  views  of  education  express  half  truths  and  are  equally 
misleading.  Our  purpose  clearly  is  to  train  all  the  children 
for  service  in  a  democracy,  for  the  highest  form  of  service  that 
each  is  capable  of  rendering.  It  is  very  difficult  to  predeter- 
mine who  may  be  the  leaders,  and  who  may  be  the  followers  in 
society.  Fates  are  capricious.  Sometimes  the  humble  are 
exalted,  and  frequently  the  true  leaders  are  apparently  fol- 
lowers.   The  teacher  at  the  same  time  is  a  servant  and  a 
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leader,  and  the  measure  of  his  leadership  is  the  quality  of  his 
service.  He  is  poor  indeed  in  his  lowly  place  who  is  not  a 
leader.  But  it  is  conspicuously  and  peculiarly  the  province 
of  the  teacher  in  a  democracy  to  train  the  popular  will  and  to 
lead  aright  tomorrow's  citizens. 

Salary  Schedules. 
Another  obstacle  presents  itself  in  the  pathway  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  school  system  and  that  is  the  salary  schedule. 
There  is  in  Boston,  and  no  doubt  in  other  cities  of  the  country, 
a  salary  schedule  for  teachers  that  has  been  described  as  "patch 
work."  Whether  this  characterization  is  justifiable  or  not,  the 
salary  schedule  certainly  is  illogical  and  in  spots  very  indefen- 
sible. We  have  an  infinite  variety  of  salary  schedules  —  for 
kindergarten  teachers;  teachers  in  elementary  schools;  in 
intermediate  schools;  in  high  schools;  in  special  schools;  in 
special  subjects;  in  the  Teachers  College,  etc. —  no  two  sched- 
ules alike.  There  certainly  is  nothing  democratic  about  such 
a  plan  for  the  remuneration  of  teachers.  The  unification  con- 
cerning which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  has  for  its  object 
the  articulation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  system.  And 
yet  existing  salary  schedules  tend  to  magnify  and  perpetuate 
artificial  distinctions,  and  with  severest  rigidity  to  draw  lines 
of  demarkation  around  groups  of  teachers.  Here  we  have  the 
glorification  of  the  group  system.  Not  only  that,  but  we  make 
it  difficult  for  teachers  to  pass  from  one  group  to  another.  If 
we  persist  in  maintaining  unjustifiable  distinctions  between 
teachers  in  the  high  school  and  those  in  the  elementary,  for 
instance,  and  if  these  differences  are  to  be  based  wholly  upon 
the  possession  of  a  college  degree,  then,  in  common  justice,  let 
us  provide  so  that  members  of  the  lower  paid  group  may 
secure  this  coveted  degree  and  attain  the  higher  place  on  the 
salary  scehdule.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed,  through  exten- 
sional  courses  in  the  Teachers  College,  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  ambitious  teacher  to  secure  a  college  degree,  and 
thereby  become  a  member  of  any  group  to  which  she  may  aspire. 
My  democracy  is  so  pronounced  that  I  object  to  artificial  dis- 
tinctions anj^where.  I  am  opposed  to  any  theories  or  pro- 
scriptions that  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  best  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools  to  receive  as  much  salary  as  the  best 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  other  things  being  equal.  Per- 
mit me,  incidentally,  to  remark  that  on  this  point  I  am  speaking 
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unofficially,  not  for  the  School  Committee  nor  for  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  but  for  myself  individually.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  regard  superior 
work  with  pupils  of  the  first  grade  as  equally  important  with 
that  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  and  vice  versa.  The  measure 
is  the  quality  of  service  rendered.  If  we  once  acloiowledge 
that  quality  of  service  is  the  determinant  —  that  excellence  of 
service  may  be  as  valuable  in  one  grade  as  in  another  —  then 
all  our  preconceived  notions  about  salary  schedules  become 
modified.  And  I  believe  that  this  viewpoint  is  democratic; 
that  any  other  savors  of  exclusiveness,  partakes  too  much  of 
the  Tory  or  of  the  Brahman  caste.  One  hesitates  to  engage  in 
prophecy;  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  before  many  years,  even 
in  large  cities,  salary  schedules  of  the  type  we  are  discussing 
will  be  developed,  and  that  the  unijBcation  of  school  systems  will 
be  promoted  thereby.  I  feel  confident,  moreover,  that  at  the 
same  time  unlimited  facilities  for  professional  improvement  will 
be  provided  for  teachers.  In  a  democratic  society  equality  of 
opportunity  cannot  safely  be  denied  the  teachers  of  future 
citizens. 

I  would  not  be  too  explicit,  but  here  are  some  of  the  elements 
that  in  my  opinion  should  enter  into  a  salary  schedule-  The 
controlling  factors  should  not  be  length  of  life,  nor  length  of 
service  alone,  nor  college  degrees  wholly,  but  rather  a  series 
of  measurable  experiences  all  of  which  are  possible  of  attain- 
ment or  reahzation.  The  bases  for  determining  the  salary  of 
teachers  should  include : 

1.  Quantity  and  quality  of  academic  preparation. 

2.  Quantity  and  quality  of  professional  preparation. 

3.  Professional  achievements. 

4.  Achievements  in  nonprofessional  fields. 

5.  Classroom  efficiency  (which  should  receive  the  largest  credits). 

6.  Physical  and  moral  qualities. 

Whatever  may  come,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  are  offering  in  the  Teachers  College  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  on  Saturdays  and  late  afternoons  during  the 
school  year,  a  variety  of  courses  —  professional  and  academic  — 
open  free  to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  so  that  if  they  so  desire 
they  may  quahfy  themselves  for  all  forms  of  professional 
service. 
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Teachers  College  an  Educational  Center. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  for  years  I  have  had  a  dream  that  this  institution,  origin- 
ally called  the  Normal  School  and  now  the  Teachers  College, 
should  become  the  professional  and  educational  center  of  our 
school  system;  that  from  this  historic  institution  there  should 
radiate  a  powerful  and  stimulating  influence  reaching  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  125,000  in  our  schools,  touching  them  as 
with  an  unseen  accolade  and  knighting  them  in  a  crusade  for  a 
purer  American  citizenship.  I  recall  on  one  occasion  visiting 
the  faculty  of  this  institution  and  tellins-  them  of  my  dream. 
And  I  remember  well  that  one  of  the  most  progressive  teachers 
remarked  to  me  at  that  time:  "I  fear  we  have  not  had  much 
encouragement  to  assert  ourselves  in  the  direction  you  point 
out." 

I  desire  to  announce  to  the  faculty  of  the  school  today:  We 
come  to  give  you  just  that  encouragement.  All  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  here  upon  the  platform  pledge 
their  co-operation.  We  all  desire  that,  in  a  larger  measure  than 
ever  before,  this  institution  shall  assume  educational  leadership. 
You  have  the  support  of  the  School  Committee,  aye,  of  the 
entire  school  system,  as  never  before.  In  return  we  expect  a 
reciprocal  relationship  —  that  you  will  render  to  us  in  our  work 
greater  encouragement  and  assistance  than  ever  before.  We 
seek  complete  identity  of  all  our  educational  forces. 

In  the  days  to  come  as  this  institution  expands,  the  theoretic 
studies  in  education  will  be  supplemented  more  and  more  by 
the  experimental,  and  the  latter  in  turn  will  be  practically 
applied.  We  appreciate  the  value  of  the  theoretical  in  edu- 
cation, because  frequently  the  theoretical  is  more  practical 
than  the  so-called  practical  itself.  We  have  the  finest  labora- 
tory in  the  world  for  speculation,  experiment  and  discovery, 
namely,  the  laboratory  of  the  schoolroom.  We  believe  that  this 
institution  through  experimentation  and  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  may  become  more  closely  related  with  the 
practical  life  of  the  schoolroom  in  theory  and  in  practice.  By 
these  means  this  college  will  become  exceedingly  helpful  to 
thoughtful  teachers  who  are  formulating  courses  of  study,  who 
are  speculating  about  new  ventures,  or  who  as  pioneers  are 
launching  out  upon  new  educational  enteiprises. 
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The  introduction  of  extensional  courses  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  will  be  fruitful  in  establishing  an  intimacy 
between  this  institution  and  the  entire  school  system.  In 
connection  with  these  extensional  courses  there  should  be 
established  fora  or  seminars  for  the  discussion  of  current 
educational  topics.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  see  hundreds  of 
teachers  coming  back,  assembling  in  these  halls,  seeking 
counsel  and  instruction;  and  they  certainly  will  come  if  we 
offer  them  definite  practical  assistance.  Yes,  indeed,  this 
college  will  become  the  center  of  our  educational  life  and 
activities.  This  institution  has  never  been  obtrusive;  it  has 
never  sought  publicity;  all  its  acts  have  been  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  humiHty.  But  humility  is  the  very  foundation  of 
leadership;  and  because  it  has  been  humble  in  the  past,  it  is  all 
the  better  prepared  now  to  take  and  assume  a  leadership,  not 
merely  local  but  national. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College. 

When  all  else  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  soul 
of  an  institution  is  its  faculty.  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  is  certainly  rich  in  this  respect.  The  members 
of  the  faculty  of  this  institution  possess  the  two  chief  requisites 
for  collegiate  instruction  —  they  have  ripe  scholarship,  and 
they  are  able  teachers. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  traditional  colleges  over- 
stress  scholarship.  Professors  and  instructors  are  presumed  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  research  work.  The  indictment,  perhaps 
too  severe,  has  been  made  that  the  traditional  college  is  not  so 
much  a  teaching  institution  as  a  place  for  scientific  research. 
We  are  unable  to  accept  this  theory.  Unquestionably,  there 
should  be  places  for  scientific  research  —  supported  by  the 
foundations,  by  our  national  government,  or  by  some  of  the 
leading  universities.  Moreover,  confessedly,  teachers  should 
ever  remain  students.  We  still  insist,  however,  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  college  is  to  teach,  to  teach  young  men  and 
women.  And  the  objective  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  is  to  teach  young  women  how  to  teach  children  and 
youths.  You  young  women  are  fortunate  in  having  teachers  of 
eminent  superiority .  They  are  not  only  scholars,  but  they  are 
teachers.  Greater  still,  they  are  learners.  The  superintendent 
last  year  made  a  little  study  of  the  number  of  college  courses 
taken  by  teachers  throughout  our  school  system,  and  it  was 
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gratifying  to  note  the  large  number  of  courses  pursued  by  the 
faculty  of  this  institution.  These  teachers,  these  experts,  are 
frequenting  neighboring  colleges  and  universities,  entering 
classes  under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  their  peers, 
placing  themselves  in  all  humility  in  the  attitude  of  learners. 
This  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  them,  because 
the  best  teacher  always  remains  a  learner. 

As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  one  of  the  particulars  in  which 
the  Boston  School  System  is  conspicuous  is  the  individuality 
and  initiative  of  its  teachers.  In  your  work,  by  and  by,  you 
will  find  very  little  domination  from  above.  The  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  cultivate  initiative  and  to  draw  upon  their  own 
resources.  The  individual  teacher  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  an  entity,  not  an  echo.  In  this  college  we  want 
to  develop  the  individual  so  that  later  he  may  stand  in  his 
class  room  a  free,  independent,  American  citizen.  It  is  not 
paradoxical  to  observe  that  the  individual  may  become  a  part 
of  the  whole,  and  yet  retain  in  all  fullness  his  own  individuality. 
So,  preserve  your  own  individuality  while  remaining  a  member 
of  the  social  whole;  as  a  teacher,  instruct  your  pupils  as 
individual  units  but  at  the  same  time  as  members  of  the  class. 

The  Government  of  the  College. 
All  institutions  are  subject  to  government.  In  order  to 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  this  institution  and  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  entire  school  system,  the  School  Committee 
has  established  certain  machinery  for  its  direction  and  control. 
This  machinery  is  not  elaborate  but  it  is  essential.  The 
trustees  of  the  college  are  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  They  are  responsible  for  financing  the  institution 
which  in  itself  is  not  inconsequential.  The  Committee  are  the 
representatives  of  the  city.  The  college,  then,  is  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Your  body  of  control,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, interpret  the  rules  and  regulations  and  general 
principles  of  administration.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, formulating  and  executing  the  policies  of  the  college 
in  co-operation  with  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  body  of 
control.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  the  responsible  admin- 
istrative and  organizational  head  of  the  college,  charged  with 
the  organization  of  curricula  and  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  presides  at  all  faculty 
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meetings.  He  continues  to  discharge  those  administrative 
duties  so  satisfactorily  performed  by  him  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  officer  whose  duties  have  recently  been 
defined,  namely,  the  dean  of  the  college.  The  dean  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  is  charged 
with  the  discipline  of  the  college.  He  embodies  law 
and  order.  And  indeed  it  is  well  to  have  such  an  officer, 
because  one  of  your  chief  functions  will  be  to  train  children 
and  youths  to  be  liberty-loving,  law-abiding,  and  deeply  respect- 
ful of  regularly  constituted  authority.  Obedience  to  law  is 
liberty. 

Returning  to  a  topic  that  I  attempted  to  discuss  earlier 
in  this  address  —  we  must  learn  first  in  order  to  teach  after- 
wards. Therefore,  we  ourselves  as  administrators  and  teachers 
must  become  habitually  obedient  and  law-abiding.  Here  you 
are  learning  these  ennobling  lessons  in  order  that  your  civic 
ideals  may  be  reflected  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  future  citizens. 

The  School  Committee  has  recently  created  another  very 
important  position,  namely,  that  of  advisor  to  the  women  in 
the  college.  Every  human  being  is  individual  and  social. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  —  aye,  a  tragedy  —  to  so  educate  the 
individual  as  to  neglect  his  social  qualities.  This  truth  should 
be  recognized  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  of  the  college.  Oppor- 
tunities must  be  given  for  the  development  of  the  social  nature. 
Furthermore,  there  is  implanted  in  every  individual  a  desire 
for  recreation,  amusement,  relaxation.  The  old  adage  is  full 
of  wisdom:  All  work  and  no  play  make  a  dull  boy  of  Jack. 

I  recall  vividly  the  impression  that  Miss  Mellyn  used  to 
make  as  she  read  her  remarkable  paper  on  the  "Use  of  the 
Leisure  Hour"  —  of  that  margin  of  leisure  which  fortunately 
is  coming  more  abundantly  into  the  lives  of  our  people.  To 
teach  us  how  to  make  use  of  these  leisure  moments;  that  is 
the  privilege  of  the  splendid  woman  who  is  coming  here  to 
direct  the  social  life  of  the  institution.  Thus  your  board 
of  trustees  —  your  School  Committee  —  is  surrounding  the 
college  with  innumerable  forces  and  agencies  to  safeguard  it  and 
guarantee  its  serviceableness. 

The  Illuminating  Character  of  the  Teacher. 
I   hestitate  to   conclude  without   saying  something  about 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  this  institution.     We  expect  that 
this  college  will  become  the  academic  and  professional  center  of 
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our  school  system.  But  it  has  a  loftier  purpose  to  subserve. 
It  should  become  a  storage  house  of  moral  power  and  inspira- 
tion .  The  machinery  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  is  of 
minor  significan  e,  because  after  all  the  machinery  of  organi- 
zation has  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  bring  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom  into  more  personal,  intimate  and  helpful  con- 
tact with  the  individual  child.  The  object,  and  the  only 
object,  of  the  machinery  of  school  government  is  to  train  the 
hand,  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  every  boy  and  every  girl. 
But  of  paramount  importance  is  the  spiritual  life  of  children 
and  youths  which  you  in  the  days  to  come  are  going  to  touch  so 
tenderly.  Not  only  what  you  have  acquired  here  but  what- 
ever anywhere  has  influenced  your  lives  will  aid  you  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  serious  task.  Cultivate  your  own  spiritual 
nature,  guard  it  sacredly,  and  keep  it  aglow  with  faith.  Teach 
by  living.  The  great  teachers  have  been  renowned  not  neces- 
sarily for  their  scholarship,  but  rather  for  the  nobility  of  their 
character.  They  have  been  those  of  whom  men  in  after  years 
have  said:  "That  man  helped  me,"  or  "I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done  at  a  critical  period  in  my  life  but  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  noble  woman."  This  is  the  teacher's  tribute, 
greater  than  any  material  reward  or  any  worldly  consideration. 
It  is  humanly  immeasurable;  it  can  be  weighed  only  in  the 
delicate  scale  that  hangs  upon  the  farthermost  portals  of 
Eternity. 

Wendell  Phillips  used  often  to  repeat  in  his  beautiful  ora- 
tions, "The  true  orator  is  the  man  behind  the  words."  So 
it  is  with  the  teacher.  The  great  teacher  is  he  who,  without 
disguise,  without  concealment,  stripped  of  all  pretense  or  arti- 
ficiality, stands  before  his  students,  and  impresses  them  uncon- 
sciously with  the  wondrous  beauty  and  strength  of  his  trans- 
parent character.  Yes,  the  great  teacher  is  the  man  behind  his 
words,  behind  his  appearances,  behind  his  peculiarities  or  idio- 
syncrasies. He  is  pure  gold.  The  great  teacher,  moreover, 
never  ceases  to  grow  in  spirit.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  is 
true  of  all  of  us.  You  and  I  are  stronger  to-day  than  we  were 
yesterday,  or  we  are  weaker  physically,  intellectually,  morally. 
For  the  teacher  there  is  no  such  thing  as  status  quo;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  standing  still .  We  cannot  halt ;  we  must  go 
onward.  This  is  a  thought  of  great  spiritual  significance.  I 
leave  it  for  your  contemplation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  appeal  in  the  name  of  this  old 
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pioneer  institution  we  all  so  deeply  cherish,  that  one  and  all 
of  you,  not  only  today  but  on  all  days,  shall  remain  irrevo- 
cably committed  to  the  great  ideals  and  principles  that  adorn 
our  exalted  profession.  I  have  here  a  brief  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  away  back  in  1838  before  the  graduating 
class  of  Dartmouth  College  by  the  Sage  of  Concord,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  I  will  read  it  to  show  you  that  great  truths 
are  unchangeable.  The  spirit  of  truth  is  eternal.  Permit  me 
to  quote: 

I  have  ventured  to  offer  you  these  considerations  upon  the  scholar's 
place  and  hope,  because  I  thought  that,  standing  as  many  of  you  now  do, 
on  the  threshold  of  this  college,  girt  and  ready  to  go  and  assume  tasks, 
public  and  private,  in  your  country,  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  ad- 
monished of  those  primary  duties  of  the  intellect  whereof  you  will  seldom 
hear  from  the  lips  of  your  new  companions.  You  will  hear  every  day 
the  maxims  of  a  low  prudence.  You  will  hear  that  the  first  duty  is  to 
get  land  and  money,  place  and  name.  "What  is  this  truth  you  seek? 
What  is  this  beauty?"  men  will  ask  with  derision.  If,  nevertheless,  God 
have  called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be 
true.  When  you  shall  say,  "As  others  do,  so  will  I;  I  renounce,  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  my  early  visions;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land  and  let 
learning  and  romantic  expectations  go  until  a  more  convenient  season;" 
then  dies  the  man  in  you;  then  once  more  perish  the  buds  of  art,  and 
poetry,  and  science,  as  they  have  died  already  in  a  thousand  men.  The 
hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history;  and  see  that  you  hold 
yourself  fast  by  the  intellect. 

And  allow  me  to  read  one  more  quotation  to  show  the  pre- 
eminence of  your  profession,  its  nobility,  its  sacredness,  and 
its  sublimity.  It  was  written  by  a  Scottish  school  teacher  in  an 
old  book  entitled,  "Day  Dreams  of  a  School  Master."  The 
author,  D'Arcy  Thompson,  writes: 

And,  0  brother  school  master,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding 
dignity  of  our  caUing.  It  is  not  the  holiest  of  all  calUngs;  but  it  runs 
near  and  parallel  to  the  holiest.  We  have  usually  to  deal  with  fresh  and 
unpolluted  natures.  A  noble  caUing,  but  a  perilous.  We  are  dressers 
in  a  moral  and  mental  vineyard.  We  are  undershepherds  of  the  Lord's 
little  ones;  and  our  business  it  is  to  lead  them  into  green  pastures,  by  the 
sides  of  refreshing  streams.  Let  us  into  our  linguistic  lessons  introduce 
cunningly  and  imperceptibly  all  kinds  of  amusing  stories;  stories  of  the 
real  kings  of  earth,  that  have  reigned  in  secret,  crownless  and  unsceptred; 
leaving  the  vain  show  of  power  to  gilded  toy  kings  and  make-believe 
statesmen;  of  the  Angels  that  have  walked  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  holy 
men  and  hoher  women;  of  the  Seraph-singers,  whose  music  will  be  echoing 
forever;  of  the  Cherubim  of  power,  that  with  the  mighty  wind  of  con- 
viction and  enthusiasm  have*winnowed  the  air  of  pestilence  and  super- 
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stition.  Yes,  Friend,  throw  a  higher  poetry  than  all  this  into  your  lin- 
guistic work;  the  poetry  of  pure  and  holy  motive.  Then,  in  the  coming 
days,  wtien  you  are  fast  asleep  under  the  green  grass,  they  will  not  speak 
lightly  of  you  over  their  fr\iit  and  wine,  mimicking  your  accent,  and 
retailing  dull,  insipid  boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  fatherhood,  they  will  see  with  a  clear  remembrance  your  firmness  in 
dealing  with  their  moral  faults,  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intel- 
lectual weakness.  And,  calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolroom,  they  will 
think:  "Ah,  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  there.  For,  unknown  to  us,  were 
made  therein  three  tabernacles;  one  for  us,  and  one  for  our  schoolmaster, 
and  one  for  Him  that  is  the  Friend  of  all  children,  and  the  Master  of  all 
schoolmasters." 

Ah,  believe  me,  brother  mine,  where  two  or  three  children  are  met 
together,  unless  He,  who  is  the  spirit  of  gentleness,  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
then  our  Latin  is  but  sounding  brass,  and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Upon  you  and  me,  my  dear  yomig  women,  are  placed  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  which  one  cannot  shirk  and  must 
not  ignore.  God  grant  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  may  have 
the  strength,  the  fortitude,  and  the  grace  to  so  apply  ourselves 
unto  wisdom  that  those  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  may  not  be 
misdirected  but  rather  may  find  and  cherish  life's  purest  ideals 
—  that  they  may  be  led  into  pathways  that  are  straight  and 
undeviating,  along  banks  of  streams  that  are  transparent  and 
undefiled,  and  upward  toward  the  heights  where  immaculate 
peaks  unerringly  point  the  way  to  eternal  truth,  and  universal 
justice,  and  everlasting  love. 

II.  An  Address  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  first  class  to  receive  degrees  from  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  was  graduated  on  June  26,  1925.  Four- 
teen young  women  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  and  twenty  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education. 
Six  teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  having  satisfied  all 
the  requirements  for  a  diploma  were  Hkewise  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

At  the  commencement  excercises  brief  addresses  were  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of 
the  college;  by  the  principal  of  the  college,  who  presided;  and 
by  the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  who  presented  the 
diplomas.  The  formal  address  of  the  occasion  was  given  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Ed.  D.,  an  alumna  of  the  Teachers 
College  and  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge.  The  address 
of  Doctor  Mellyn  was  as  follows: 
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Freedom  and  Service. 

"History  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of  man  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom,"  and  history  is,  too,  the  story  of  the 
progress  of  man  into  the  consciousness  of  the  nobiUty  of  service. 

In  the  bills  of  rights  and  the  charters  wrested  from  reluctant 
sovereigns,  in  the  constitutions  whereby  states  were  set  up  for 
government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  in  the  constant 
uprising  of  free  men  battling  with  terrible  loss  for  the  freedom 
that  was  their  spiritual  inheritance;  in  all  this  we  find  through- 
out history  man's  growing  appreciation  that  he  was  born  to 
freedom.  Side  by  side  with  this  ideal  of  the  spirit  is  also 
another  ideal  —  the  nobility  of  service.  In  the  heroic  deeds 
of  chivalry,  in  the  stories  of  the  aspirations  of  a  people,  in 
majestic  cathedral  and  beautiful  campanile,  were  embodied  a 
service  that  was  perfection;  in  the  laborious  days  and  nights 
by  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  was  passed  down  to  us,  and 
in  the  thrilling  tales  of  knightly  heroism,  side  by  side  these 
ideals  of  freedom  and  service  persisted  and  triumphed. 

Everything  sordid  in  man's  story  drops  into  the  discard  — 
all  the  selfishness,  the  greed,  the  vindictiveness  of  the  conqueror, 
all  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  conquered.  All  these  are 
forgotten  as  these  gleaming  threads  of  gold  shine  out  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  life's  weaving. 

And  in  history's  pages,  when  man  found  that  freedom,  what 
did  he  do?  He  so  spent  himself  in  its  service  that  it  might  not 
perish,  safeguarded  it  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  and  then 
looked  forth  from  his  own  habitation  strengthened  and  fortified 
in  the  expression  of  his  soul's  greatest  longing,  looked  forth 
toward  other  nations  to  help  them  to  the  freedom  that  was 
his  —  looked  out,  a  man  free  to  serve. 

Freedom  and  Service . —  These  are  the  two  dominant  notes  in 
life  today.  We  have  been  so  secure  in  the  freedom  that  has 
been  safeguarded  by  law,  and  this  generation  has  felt  so  little 
any  dangers  to  that  freedom  that  there  has  been  at  times  a  feel- 
ing that  its  purchase  price  has  been  forgotten.  The  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  our 
country  needs  to  be  stressed  again ;  for  a  consciousness  of  some- 
thing misnamed /reedow  seems  to  menace  life  today. 

It  is  not  freedom  that  evades  law.  It  is  not  freedom  to 
forget  one's  neighbor's  rights;  it  is  not  freedom  to  set  aside  wise 
restraints  for  the  impulse  of  the  moment.     If  history  is  the 
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progress  of  man  into  a  growing  consciousness  of  freedom,  it  is  a 
freedom  that  is  built  on  the  sound  philosophy  of  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  all. 

You  graduates  are  coming  into  this  life  as  teachers,  into  a 
time  when  the  word  freedom  does  not  carry  with  it  the  tradi- 
tional significance.  It  is  for  you  as  educated  men  and  women 
to  understand  fully  that  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  men  died 
for  is  hberty  under  law.  You  come  into  the  group  of  workers 
charged  with  upholding  the  laws,  you  are  guardians  of  a  people's 
liberties.  You  come  into  the  world  of  freedom,  but  you  come 
to  serve.  You  will  find  freedom  through  service,  paradoxical 
as  it  ma}'  seem,  for  as  you  serve  rightly  you  vdW  strengthen  the 
laws  and  build  the  traditions  which  wiU  help  the  free  spirit  of 
man  to  persist. 

And  ever^'where  in  this  free  world  you  will  find  law.  You 
wiU  long  for  the  freedom  of  the  bird  only  to  find  that  his  life  is 
bound  by  instincts  as  old  as  the  world.  You  will  long  for  the 
freedom  of  air  and  sea  only  to  find  that  each  is  obedient  to  laws 
rigid  and  unchanging.  As  a  cataclysm  results  when  the  laws 
underlying  the  natural  forces  are  upset  by  some  local  distur- 
bance, so  in  human  life  destruction  follows  any  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  laws  by  which  man  is  governed. 

Into  this  world  as  educated  men  and  women,  you  go  to 
preserve  the  freedom  that  has  been  man's  priceless  possession 
because  it  is  the  inheritance  of  his  spirit.  And  as  educated 
men  and  women  you  go  to  serve,  to  hold  fast  that  beacon  light 
of  idealism  that  has  lifted  man  to  a  high  place.  So  do  you 
stand,  today,  on  the  eve  of  your  entrance  into  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  and  service. 

You  all  know  the  picture  of  Sir  Galahad  as  he  kneels  in  vigil 
through  the  long  night  which  marks  the  eve  of  his  approaching 
manhood.  His  entry  into  knighthood  marked  the  dawn  of 
freedom,  and  the  opportunity  for  service,  and  knightly  service 
has  been  our  measure  of  generous,  beautiful  helpfulness  down 
through  the  ages. 

Like  the  knight  of  old,  you,  are  joining  today  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  found  freedom  only  to  spend  it  in  service, 
for  you  are  joining  the  graduates  of  a  college  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  across  the  world  in  search  of  opportunities 
to  spend  themselves  generously.  Our  graduates  have  won 
distinction  in  the  mission  schools  of  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Near  East  —  they  have  spent  their  lives  on  the 
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battlefields  of  France  eager  to  spend  the  freedom  which  was 
theirs  in  service,  and  like  them  you,  too,  are  free  to  serve . 

Of  that  service  which  you  offer,  let  me  speak  next.  It  should 
have  three  qualities. 

1.  It  should  find  a  high  meaning  in  the  every  day  task. 

2.  It  should  be  a  co-operative  service. 

3.  Its  standards  should  be  the  eternal  values  of  truth  and  justice  and 

kindness. 

Let  us  consider  each  in  turn. 

The  officer  who  suspends  all  traffic  while  he  escorts  an  aged 
woman  with  tender  courtesy  across  the  city  streets  is  lifting 
his  day's  work  to  a  plane  where  he  has  a  kinship  with  the 
great  and  noble;  his  is  the  knightly  heart  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  busy  executive  who  knows  that  his  office  force  are  human 
beings  and  deals  with  them  understandingly;  the  teacher  who 
forgets  her  own  busy  days  to  hold  fast  to  a  boy  who  is  slipping 
and  thus  makes  him  her  friend  —  all  these  are  rendering 
service  which  is  measured  only  beyond  this  world.  This 
humanizing  of  the  day's  work, —  glorifying  it  —  this  places 
service  beyond  any  compensation.  The  rewards  of  such 
service  are,  however,  personal,  individual  and  without  price. 

Can  you  give  a  high  meaning  to  what  is  commonplace  in 
the  day's  work?  If  so,  you  will  triumph,  for  only  through 
arousing  your  soul  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  life  can  you 
lift  yourself  out  of  the  prison  house  of  routine.  The  teacher 
plodding  through  examination  papers  would  be  spent  with 
the  drudgery  of  it  all,  if  there  were  not  in  her  heart  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  paper  will  be  marked  in  truth  and  with  justice* 
and  will  bring  a  new  incentive  to  the  student.  And  the  school 
executive,  perplexed  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems,  would 
hardly  be  able  to  survive  if  each  problem  were  not  interpreted 
and  settled  in  the  light  of  a  human  accounting,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  some  problem  of  some  individual. 

The  task  of  education  in  the  broader  sense  is  that  every  child  shall  be  so 
trained  and  disciplined,  so  nourished  and  protected,  so  strengthened  and 
refined,  so  guided  and  informed  that  richness  of  life  shall  open  up  before 
him.     No  other  task  of  man  compares  with  it  in  grandeur  and  scope. 

This  is  your  work.  As  educated  men  and  women  you  are 
called  to  this  task  which  has  at  its  heart  the  safeguarding  of 
the  next  generation.     To  bring  the  best  service  to  this  work, 
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it  must  be  co-operative.  You  cannot  stand  aloof  because 
you  do  not  agree  with  your  neighbor's  plans.  You  must  learn 
how  to  work  with  your  associates,  how  to  compromise  wherever 
a  principle  is  not  affected.  You  must  learn  that  the  teacher's 
task  is  not  an  isolated  one.  You  may  have  the  highest  ideals, 
but  if  you  keep  them  buried  in  your  mind  you  do  not  render 
much  service  as  an  educator.  "Working  together"  is  the 
slogan  of  successful  service;  it  is  the  "Let's  go"  of  the  sol- 
diers ready  for  action,  and  this  ideal  you  should  carry  with 
you  if  in  the  years  to  come  you  wish  to  advance. 

If  you  go  out  into  this  work  without  understanding  what 
fellowship  means,  without  an  appreciation  of  the  comradeship 
that  comes  in  the  day's  work  with  your  associates,  you  have 
not  the  elements  within  you  which  will  help  you  to  grow.  At 
some  of  the  Commencements  this  year  the  graduates  have 
been  urged  to  live  their  own  lives.  A  long  experience  in  our 
work  convinces  me  that  we  cannot  live  our  own  hves,  for  our 
lives  reach  beyond  you  and  me,  and  living  carries  with  it  obliga- 
tions and  duties.  Some  measure  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation must  be  given  to  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
—  to  the  splendid  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  served  in 
order  that  you  might  be  free  to  serve  in  the  hfe  which  you 
have  chosen;  to  the  teachers  who  have  served  in  order  that  your 
training  might  help  you  to  serve.  So  I  say  there  must  be  a 
co-operative,  appreciative  service  rendered  by  every  educated 
woman,  if  education  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

Service  of  the  highest  type  is  measured  by  the  eternal  values 
of  truth,  justice,  and,  above  all  else,  kindness. 

These  are  the  eternal  verities,  and  work  done  with  these 
great  standards  in  mind  yields  a  value  which  nothing  else  can 
give.  Each  day  as  you  work  in  the  light  of  these  verities  you 
are  building  your  character  which  grows  weaker  or  stronger 
as  the  years  go  by  —  building  it  in  truth,  as  you  realize  that 
your  work  is  the  expression  of  yourself;  building  it  in  justice, 
as  you  measure  out  to  each  that  understanding  which  has 
come  because  you  have  tried  to  put  yourself  in  the  other's 
place. 

No  education  will  function,  if  in  your  life  there  is  not  the 
kind  thought  and  word  and  act.  Your  service  may  not  be 
widely  advertised;  you,  the  world  may  not  remember;  but, 
if  your  name  is  graven  on  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  you 
have  made  life  a  little  easier,  your  service  has  functioned 
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as  service  in  knightly  clays  of  old.  Of  a  very  wonderful  teacher 
in  Columbia,  it  was  said,  "She  could  put  confidence  into  her 
students,  imbuing  them  with  a  new  belief  in  their  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  in  this  new  faith  her  students  rose  to  unexpected 
heights." 

So  you  have  come  to  a  consciousness  of  freedom  —  you  are 
free  to  serve.  Yoru  who  are  educated  women  should  render 
service  that  is  significant  —  you  should  render  service  that  is 
always  co-operative,  and  your  service  should  be  marked  by  the 
eternal  standards  of  truth  and  justice  and  kindness. 

In  the  days  in  which  I  have  been  thinking  of  my  message 
to  you,  there  has  constantl}^  recurred  to  me  this  verse  from  one 
of  the  Psalms:  "I  thought  of  the  days  of  old,  and  I  had  in 
my  mind  the  eternal  years." 

The  days  of  old, —  these  bright  college  years  which  have 
stretched  back  to  your  beginning  days  here  —  days  filled  with 
sweet  friendships,  with  satisfying  ideals  and  inspirations, — 
days  which  will  always  linger  in  your  memory  as  the  busy 
years  take  you  farther  away  from  your  college.  These  years 
have  given  you  more  than  you  will  ever  know,  and  because 
you  have  had  these  four  precious  years  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  secondary  group.  I  congratulate  with  all  my 
heart  the  group  of  splendid  teachers  and  supervisors  who  have 
returned  here  today  to  receive  the  rewards  of  years  of  study 
while  they  have  been  teaching.  I  congratulate,  too,  the  group 
of  elementary  students  who  are  leaving  us  today  with  a  partially 
earned  degree.  Some  of  these  girls  entered  this  school  with  the 
highest  honors  from  the  high  school.  Had  they  chosen  they 
might  be  graduated  next  year  in  the  academic  gown,  but  they 
have  chosen  the  work  with  the  little  children.  To  these  girls 
whose  scholarship  I  respect,  I  want  to  say," Come  back  soon, 
keep  up  your  courses,  and  do  not  rest  until,  like  these  splendid 
teachers,  you,  too,  have  your  degree." 

The  eternal  years  —  you  who  are  to  teach  little  children  — 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 

The  great  driving  force  down  through  the  ages  which  has 
held  fast  to  the  truth  that  man  is  born  to  freedom  and  en- 
nobled service,  is  character.  From  the  ancient  days  to  our 
own  time,  history  has  been  made  by  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter. So  remember  that  it  is  not  your  degrees,  nor  your 
prizes,  not  your  attainments,  but  just  what  you  are  that  counts. 
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You  have  an  education.  Make  it  evident;  lift  yourself  above 
the  commonplace  and  wear  the  badge  of  your  distinction  in 
speech  and  manners. 

"It  is  character  that  matters"  and  character  comes  through 
the  habits,  the  feelings,  the  attitudes  which  you  build  into 
life.  Character  alone  will  help  you  to  adjust  yourself  to  the 
so-called  freedom  of  today.  Character  vdU.  help  you  to  en- 
noble all  service  —  to  build  for  the  eternal  years.  To  the 
stirring  music  of  great  traditions  you  march  forth  today. 
Hold  fast  to  them,  and  hve  in  the  light  of  your  spiritual 
inheritance. 

To  each  man  is  given  a  marble 

To  can-e  for  the  ■wall, 
A  stone  that  is  needed  to  heighten 

The  beauty  of  all. 
And  only  his  soul  has  the  power 

To  give  it  a  grace, 
And  only  his  hands  have  the  power 

To  put  it  in  place. 
Yes,  the  task  that  is  appointed  to  each  one 

No  other  can  do, 
And  the  labor  is  waiting,  has  waited  for  you. 

And  now  you  appear; 
And  the  Angels  are  turning  to  gaze 

In  the  Chamber  of  Days 
To  see  what  you  do  with  your  chance. 

III.     Extension  Courses   for  Teachers:  Statistical 

IXFORMATION. 

The  School  Committee  provides  free  of  expense  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city  professional  and  academic  courses  of  col- 
legiate grade.  These  courses  are  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Wilham  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  the  Teachers 
College,  and  credits  received  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  courses  count  toward  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Education,  or  toward  any  other 
degree  that  the  college  may  be  empowered  to  grant  later.  On 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  current  school  year,  the  follow- 
ing extensional  courses  were  offered; 

Education. 

1.  Secokdaet  Education.  Principles  of  secondary  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  class-room  teacher.  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell, 
Head  Master,  Public  Latin  School,  and  Mr.  Walter  F.  Downey, 
Head  Master,  English  High  School. 
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2.  The  Junior  High  School:    Its  Problems  and   Administration. 

A  study  of  the  actual  working  problems  of  a  Junior  High  School  with 
practical  suggestions  for  their  solution.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Gould, 
Master,  Abraham  Lincoln  Intermediate  School. 

3.  Elementary  Education.    Present  practices  and  tendencies  in  con- 

text and  method:  principles  underlying  these  practices  in  their 
relation  to. the  learning  process  and  the  function  of  the  school. 
Application  of  the  conclusions  of  scientific  investigation  to  teaching 
problems.  Miss  Julia  E.  Dickson,  Head  of  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

4a.  Primary  Methods  in  English.  The  teaching  of  English  in  Grades 
I,  II,  and  III.  A  study  of  the  basic  psychological  principles  which 
determine  methods  and  content  of  instruction  in  oral  and  written 
composition  and  literature.  Especial  consideration  will  be  given  to 
everyday  class-room  problems  and  standards  of  achievement.  Miss 
Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  Primary  Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

46.  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.     Methods  of  teaching  children  to 
read  in  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.     Miss  Catherine  G.  Foley,  Primary 
Supervisor,  Boston  Pubhc  Schools. 
(Note. —  Education  4a  and  Education  4b  will  each  be  fifteen  hour 
courses.) 

English. 

1.  English  Composition.    A  basic  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 

English  Composition.  Practice  in  the  application  of  the  theory  will 
be  gained  by  the  writing  of  a  precis,  an  exposition,  and  a  short 
story.  Miss  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney,  Assistant,  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  The  English  Novel.     The  purpose  of  this  course  is    twofold:    to 

trace  the  development  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  and  to  study 
the  interpretative  function  of  the  novel  with  a  view  to  formulating 
a  critical  method  for  appreciation  of  current  types  of  prose  fiction. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Sheehan,  Junior  Master,  Public  Latin  School. 

French. 
1.  Intermediate  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and 
written  translation  of  French  texts,  vocabulary  study,  drills  and 
r^sum^s,  supplemented  by  some  free  composition  based  on  magazine 
articles  or  books  read  outside  of  class.  Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland, 
Assistant,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Geography. 
1.  First  Semester:  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East.  In 
treating  the  geography  of  these  regions  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  development  of  industries  and  trade  by 
Europeans  and  Americans. 
Second  Semester:  Latin  America  and  Canada.  The  chief  re- 
sources, industries,  and  relationships  of  these  regions  will  be  dis- 
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cussed.     In  connection  with  each  geographic  region  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  some  one  industry  typical  of  the  region. 
These  courses  wiU  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  written  reports 
by  members  of  the  class.     Mr.  Leonard  0.  Packard,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

History. 
The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
This  course  deals  with  the  group  of  subjects  or  composites  of  sub- 
jects, drawing  materials  from  the  fields  of  history,  civics,  govern- 
ment, economics,  sociology,  geography,  and  current  events.  It 
considers  new  emphasis  as  reflected  in  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  text  books.  Special  attention  wiU  be  given  to  the 
psychology  of  the  Social  Studies  and  to  training  in  citizenship. 
Miss  Esther  L.  McNeUis,  Head  of  Girls'  Division,  Continuation 
School. 

European  History  since  1815.  A  survey  of  the  events  in  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  Europe  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Wentworth,  Master,  Head  of  Department  of  History,  Dorchester 
High  School. 

Italian. 
Elementary  Italian.  A  careful  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  sjTitax  in  order  to  impart  a  reading  knowledge  of  modern 
ItaUan  together  with  a  correct  pronunciation.  Selected  readings 
from  modern  Itahan  authors.  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Colleton,  Master's 
Assistant,  Eliot  School. 

Second  Year  Italian.  Oral  and  written  composition,  conversa- 
tion, and  reading.  The  class  will  be  conducted  mainly  in  Italian. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  one  year's  work  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation  School. 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics  of  the  Intermediate  Grades.     An  analysis  of  the 
course  of  study  in  mathematics  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX:  what 
it  contains  and  how  it  shoxild  be  taught.     Mr.  PhiUp  J.  Bond,   Sub- 
master,  Rice  School.     Fifteen  hours. 

Appreciation  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  similar  to  that  of  those  given  in  appreciation  of  art  and 
music,  with  no  attempt  to  cultivate  speciahzed  skill.  It  is  not  a 
course  in  method  of  teaching.  A  general  survey  of  elementary 
mathematics  will  be  made.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics is  not  presupposed;  the  amount  of  preparation  in  mathe- 
matics for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  suflScient. 
The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers.  Mr.  John  W.  Regan,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Charlestown  High  School. 
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Science. 

1.  General  Science,   Nature  Study,   and  Hygiene.     Experimental 

course  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  scientific  experiences  of  every  day  living.  It  should  be  of 
especial  value  to  teachers  of  General  Science  who  wish  practice  in 
handling  apparatus,  planning  set-ups,  and  demonstrating  before 
their  classes.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Head  of  Department  of  Science, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

2.  Laboratory   Methods   in   Botany.     Use   and   care   of  laboratory 

equipment.  Collection  and  preservation  of  materials  for  class 
work.  Laboratory  exercises  on  cells,  tissues,  and  life  histories. 
Miss  Lillian  J.  MacRae,  Head  of  Department  of  General  Science, 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Spanish. 

lb.  Elementary  Spanish.  Reading,  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
conversation.  This  course  continues  Spanish  la  given  during  the 
school  year  1923-24,  and  Spanish  1  given  during  the  summer  of 
1924.  Mr.  Edward  Berg6-Soler,  Head  of  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  High  School  of  Commerce.     Fifteen  hours. 

36.  Oral  Composition:  Advanced  Course.  Prepared  oral  reports 
based  on  the  history  —  political  and  literary  —  of  Spain  and  of 
Spanish  America.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  Miss 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Director  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  Public  Schools. 
(Note. —  A  special  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Spanish  by  means 
of  demonstration  lessons  with  classes  of  pupils  will  be  offered  begin- 
ning October  18.  All  teachers  of  Spanish  in  the  High  and  Inter- 
mediate Schools  will  be  welcome  in  this  course.) 

Similar  courses  have  been  arranged  for  the  Summer  of  1925, 

as  follows: 

Education. 

1.  Elementary   School   Administration.     A   study   of  some   of   the 

problems  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  elementary 
schools.     Mr.  Leonard  M.  Patton,  Master,  Edward  Everett  School. 

2.  Intermediate  School  Problems.     For  those  working  or  planning 

to  work  in  intermediate  schools.  Stresses  problems  in  guidance, 
exploration,  and  participation.  Underlying  theories  and  principles 
are  treated  and  definite  applications  are  made  to  school  situations. 
Mr.  Marion  H.  Read,  Head  of  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

3.  History  of  Education.     This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 

development,  theory,  problems,  and  practices,  in  education  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  from  1789  to  the  present. 
It  will  treat  the  evolution  in  education  in  these  countries  as  con- 
ditioned by  economic,  social,  and  political  movements.  The  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States  will  be  stressed.  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Horgan,  Junior  Master,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 


._J 
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English. 
1.  English  in  the  Junior  High  School.  This  course  will  consist  of 
lectures,  discussions,  and  report  relating  to  the  aims  in  English 
composition  and  literature,  the  content  of  the  course  in  each  grade, 
and  the  methods  that  may  best  be  used.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Master- 
son,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

French. 
Ic.  Elements  of  French  History.  Reading  of  history  texts.  Com- 
position; oral  and  written  themes  based  on  texts  studied.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high  school 
French  or  who  have  successfully  completed  French  16.  It  will  be 
conducted  in  French.  Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Boston  PubUc 
Schools. 

History. 

1,  Selected  Topics  in  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  will  include  a  review  of  (a)  preliminary  principles  and 
definitions  of  economic  terms;  (6)  kinds  of  goods,  human  wants, 
variety,  luxury;  (c)  production:  colonial  industries,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  manufacturing,  American  agriculture,  other  industries; 
(d)  historical  development  of  exchange;  (e)  distribution:  and  land 
rent,  capital  and  interest,  labor  and  wages,  managing  ability  and 
profits,  government  income.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Greany,  Assistant, 
Roxbury  High  School. 

2.  European   Background  of  American  History.     A  study  of  the 

forces  in  the  Old  World  that  have  influenced  the  development  of 
the  New.  Mr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean,  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Italian. 
1.     Elementary    Italian.     Grammar,    reading,    conversation.     Books 
used:    Arbib-Costa,    "Itahan   Lessons,    First   Book";     DeAmicis, 
"Cuore."     Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation   School. 

Mathematics. 
1.    A  Survey  of  the  Mathematics  of  the  Intermediate    School. 
Content  and   methods  of  teaching.     Miss   Margaret  J.   Griffith, 
Assistant,  Charlestown  High  School. 

Science. 
1.  General  Science.  This  will  be  a  combination  lecture  and  laboratory 
course.  The  period  will  be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  one-half  hour 
lecture  and  demonstration;  (2)  one  and  one-half  hours  individual 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  treat  of 
subject-matter  and  will  furnish  a  background  for  science  teaching. 
Special  set-ups  and  equipment  will  be  provided  for  the  indi-vidual 
laboratory  work.  This  work  will  give  practice  in  the  technique  of 
performing  class-room  demonstrations  and  will  furnish  a  fund  of 
scientific  information  obtained  experimentally.  Mr.  Dennis  C. 
Haley,  Junior  Master,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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Spanish. 
la.  Ei^MENTARY  SPANISH.     Pronunciation,  grammar,  easy  composition 
and  translation.     This  course  is  for  beginners  or  for  those  who 
wish  to  review  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language.     Mr. 
Michael  S.  Donlan,  Junior  Master,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  types  of  extensional  courses  offered  are  selected  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  various  teachers' 
organizations.  Since  these  courses  represent  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  teachers,  they  naturally  prove  very  attractive, 
and  the  attendance  upon  them  is  very  large.  In  the  summer 
of  1924  the  number  of  different  teachers  registered  was  157, 
and  the  total  number  of  registrations  was  256;  70  teachers 
took  one  course,  55  took  two  courses,  and  32  took  three  courses. 
The  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Saturday 
Morning  Courses  during  the  school  year  1924-1925  was  1,360. 
Of  this  number  728  pursued  one  course,  414  pursued  two  courses, 
and  218  took  three  courses.  The  total  number  of  registrations 
was  2,210,  and  the  total  number  of  certificates  granted  for 
successful  completion  of  the  work  was  1,523. 

The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  students  at  the  Teachers 
College  during  the  school  year  1924-1925  was  as  follows- 

Total  number  enrolled 662 

College  Courses: 

Freshmen 54 

Sophomores 29 

Juniors 47 

Seniors 34 

Elementary  Course: 

Freshmen 183 

Jimiors 115 

Seniors 102 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course : 

Freshmen 14 

Juniors 19 

Seniors 31 

College  graduates 34 

The  number  of  students  graduating  was  as  follows: 

From  elementary  course 101 

From  Kindergarten-Primary 30 

Degrees  granted : 

Bachelor  of  Science  in|Education : 

In  course 14 

Teachers  in  service 6 

Bachelor  of  Education 20 
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The  Faculty  of  the  College  during-  the  past  school  year  com- 
prised a  principal;  a  dean;  five  masters,  heads  of  depart- 
ments; four  junior  masters;  nine  first  assistants,  heads  of  de- 
partments; fifteen  assistants;  one  assistant,  physical  training; 
one  assistant  instructor,  physical  training;  one  librarian,  and 
one  junior  assistant  assigned  from  Girls'  Latin  School. 

CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  TEACHING. 

Introduction. 

For  several  years  adequate  clerical  help  has  been  provided 
for  all  Latin  and  day  high  schools.  In  more  recent  years  the 
School  Committee  has  been  working  out  a  program  whereby 
intermediate  and  elementary  districts  are  being  supplied 
with  clerical  assistants.  This  clerical  assistance  is  of  three 
types,  as  follows :  Latin  and  day  high  schools  are  supplied  with 
one  or  more  full  time  permanent  clerks  selected  from  civil 
service  lists;  the  number  of  intermediate  and  elementary 
districts  likewise  provided  with  full  time  permanent  clerks 
has  been  increasing  from.  3'ear  to  year  in  conformity  with  the 
Committee's  program  until  at  the  present  time  thirty-one  of 
these  districts  are  thus  supplied.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
eight  elementary  districts  are  supplied  with  clerical  assistants 
who  serve  on  half-time,  that  is,  a  clerk  is  assigned  to  two  dis- 
tricts, serving  in  each  on  alternate  days. 

In  addition  to  the  two  types  already  mentioned  there  is 
another  described  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1923,  as  follows: 

Supplementary  to  the  permanent  service  rendered  by  these  clerical 
assistants,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  as  emergency  may  arise  to 
assign  pupils  from  the  commercial  courses  in  the  day  high  schools  to  per- 
form clerical  service  in  the  various  school  districts  of  the  city.  This  ar- 
rangement is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pupils  practical  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  their  high  school  course,  but  incidentally  it 
affords  considerable  relief  to  principals  of  districts  for  which  no  clerical 
assistance  is  regularly  provided.  This  plan  of  permitting  pupils  to  secure 
experience  in  office  practice  needs  to  be  carefully  safeguarded.  There- 
fore, no  pupil  is  allowed  to  perform  such  service  during  more  than  two 
afternoons  a  week  and  no  district  is  entitled  to  such  temporary  service  for 
more  than  four  afternoons  a  week. 

The  number  of  schools  supplied  with  this  kind  of  assistance 
is  thirty-six. 
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In  discussing  this  topic  the  Superintendent  furthermore 
remarked : 

The  principal  reasons  for  employing  permanent  clerical  assistants  are 
to  relieve  master's  assistants  and  other  efficient  teachers  from  the  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  clerical  tasks  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  classroom  teach- 
ing, and  to  release  the  principal  of  the  school  from  office  routine  and 
enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  supervisory  duties. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  employment  of 
clerical  assistants  is  actually  relieving  the  teachers  of  clerical 
duties,  and  releasing  the  principals  for  classroom  supervision, 
the  Superintendent  requested  the  principals  to  submit  a  report 
for  the  year  1924-1925  that  would  furnish  the  following 
information: 

1.  The  approximate  amount  of  time  (percentage)  devoted 
by  the  principals  to  each  of  the  following  duties: 

(a .)     Administrative . 
(6.)     Supervisory, 
(c.)     Teaching 
(d.)     Clerical. 

2.  A  somewhat  comprehensive  report  on  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  principal's  supervision. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  clerical  work  of  master's  assistants 
and  submasters  has  been  reduced  by  the  appointment  of 
clerical  assistants. 

4.  Comment  by  the  principals  concerning  the  character  of 
such  assistance,  and  the  results  thereof. 

Administration  . 
High  Schools. —  The  reports  from  the  head  masters  of  Latin 
and  day  high  schools  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  time  is 
devoted  to  administrative  duties.  One  head  master  of  a  large 
high  school  who  devotes  100  per  cent  of  his  time  to  administra- 
tion justifies  such  division  of  time  by  presenting  the  following 
summary  of  his  administrative  duties: 

1.  Registration  and  assignment  to  classes  of  all  new  pupils. 

2.  Transfer  of  pupils  in  and  out  of  this  school. 

3.  Many  conferences  with  pupils'  parents  and  teachers. 

4.  The  annual  organization  of  the  school,  including: 

a.  Directing  the  work  of  making  a  school  program,  the  basic  factors 

of  which  are  completed  by  the  head  master  and  then  referred 
to  a  committee  for  adjustment  of  detaUs. 

b.  Prediction  of  the  number  of  pupils  and  consequently  the  number 

of  teachers  for  each  year. 
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c.  The  nomination  of  new  teachers. 

d.  The  assignment  of  teachers'  programs. 

e.  The  assignment  of  pupils  to  home  rooms. 

/.      A  detailed  organization  report  showing   the   teaching  load  of 
each  instructor,  and  the  deviation  from  authorized  standards. 
5.     Administrative  direction  of  different  committees  which  are  respon- 
sible for  detailed  record  work  including: 
a.     The  current  card  catalog,  containing  a  roll  of  the  present  under- 
graduate members  of  the  school. 
h.     The    current    summary    records,    containing    scholarship    and 
attendance  reports  of  each  pupil. 

c.  The  current  bi-monthly  scholarship  records,  including  a  report 

of  each  pupil. 

d.  The  current  personality  records,   containing  a  report  from  all 

teachers,  issued  twice  each  year,  relating  to  rehabihty,  manner 
and  co-operation  of  each  pupil. 

e.  In  addition  there  are  similar  bound  volumes  of  records  of  the 

alumni  body  in  which  are  included  complete  scholarship  and 

conduct  records  since  the  establishment  of  the  school. 
/.     School  visitor's  records,  containing  detailed  information  relating 

to  faihng  pupils,  as  obtained  from  the  parents  of  these  pupils. 
g.     College  entrance  records  —  current  and  permanent,  being  a  card 

catalog  containing  a  detailed  record  of  all  transactions  with 

colleges. 
h.     A  record  of  all  text  books  charged  to  this  school. 
i.     A  record  of  all  suppUes  charged  to  this  school. 
j.     A  financial  account  of  school  funds. 

k.     Duphcate  certified  pay  rolls  of  temporary  and  permanent  teachers. 
I.     An  annual  school  catalog,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  pupils 

and  faculty,  and  detailed  facts  relating  to  the  curriculum, 
m.    Records  of  scholarship  and  conduct  of  commissioned  officers  of 

the  school  cadets. 
n.     A  record  of  nonresident  pupils. 
0.     Z  blank  records,  being  a  detailed  statement  of  the  complete  four 

year  scholarship  credit  of  each  diploma  candidate. 

6.  Issuing  a  daily  bulletin  of  instruction  and  information  to    teachers 

and  pupils. 

7.  School  correspondence  with  other  schools,  colleges,  parents,   alumni, 

and  business  houses. 

8.  Directing  fire  drills. 

9.  Presiding  at  and  arranging  programs  for  all  school  assemblies. 

10.     Presiding  at  all  school  functions,  meetings  of  heads  of  departments, 
teachers'  meetings. 

Another  head  master  of  a  large  high  school  describes  his 
administrative  duties  as  follows : 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  my  time  is  taken  in  administration.  All 
the  work  I  am  able  to  do  of  a  supervisory  nature  is  in  conferring  with  the 
heads  of  departments  regularly  on  the  work  done  by  the  several  teachers 
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of  thoir  respective  departments,  visiting  when  possible  the  newer  teachers 
wherever  any  element  of  weakness  develops,  advising  on  discipline  and 
general  conduct  of  a  class  or  room. 

The  following  quotation  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  a  head 
master  whose  duties  are  almost  exclusively  administrative: 

This  school  is  so  large  that  the  entire  time  of  the  head  master  is  used 
up  in  administrative  work,  the  supervisory  work  being  delegated  to  the 
various  heads  of  departments. 

The  head  master  does  not  visit  classes  unless  he  is  asked  to  do  so  by 
some  head  of  department  for  specific  reasons. 

The  head  master  also  does  not  teach  classes,  nor  does  he  devote  any 
time  to  clerical  work. 

However,  head  masters  of  other  high  schools,  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  one  referred  to  above,  find  time  for  some  definite 
supervision,  as  the  following  quotation  indicates : 

A  great  deal  of  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  done 
by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments.  My  own  supervison  is  done 
during  my  almost  daily  visits  to  classrooms.  These  visits  are  usually 
brief,  but  long  enough  for  me  to  get  the  flavor  and  general  spirit  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  teacher,  and  where  it  is  necessary  1  stay  long 
enough  to  confirm  impressions  which  may  lead  later  to  helpful  criticism. 
Wherever  possible  I  express  approval  of  work  well  done,  and  I  always 
make  it  a  practice,  where  correction  is  needed,  to  advise  teachers  some 
where  else  than  before  their  class.  With  inexperienced  teachers  I  spend 
more  time.  I  occasionally  will  find  an  excuse  to  take  the  class  myself 
so  as  to  show  them  clearly  a  better  way.  I  also  arrange  to  see  such  teachers 
regularly  for  conference  outside  of  their  individual  programs. 

I  recognize  as  the  paramount  duty  of  my  supervision  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  my  teachers  in  their  service.  1  attempt  to  secure  this 
result  not  alone  by  visitation,  but  by  more  indirect  methods  such  as 
casual  interviews,  daily  conversations,  and  various  other  friendly  contacts. 

Another  head  master  also  combines  supervision  with  admin- 
istration : 

With  young' teachers  I  sometimes  manceuver  things  so  that  the  class  falls 
naturally  into  my  hands;  and  then  I  conduct  the  exercise  for  a  time,  trying 
to  handle  the  class  so  that  the  teacher  will  see  a  better  way  to  bring  out 
points,  get  desired  results,  and  avoid  difficulties.  Teachers  often  come  to 
me  afterwards  to  express  their  appreciation  of  help  given  in  this  way. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  some  of  my  visits  are  visits  of 
supervision,  others  are  a  mixture  of  supervision  and  stimulation,  and  still 
others  combine  both  of  these  with  example. 

One  head  master  reports  that  he  devotes  40  per  cent  of  his 
time  to  supervision  and  5  per  cent  to  actual  classroom  teaching. 
Speaking  of  his  supervision,  he  says: 
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The  scope  of  personal  supervision  includes  the  entire  teaching  corps. 
The  aim  is  to  visit  each  teacher's  classroom  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
character  of  the  supervision  varies  with  the  requirements  of  individual 
teachers.  With  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  who  have  demon- 
strated their  ability,  an  occasional  word  of  comment  or  discussion  of  some 
teaching  problem  appears  to  be  adequate.  With  younger  teachers  super- 
vision includes  a  frank  discussion  of  difficulties  and  frequent  suggestions 
of  sound  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

A  head  master  who  gives  25  per  cent  of  his  time  to  super- 
vision has  this  to  say: 

The  double  session  of  this  year,  together  with  the  abnormal  conditions 
at  the  school,  have  reduced  the  amount  of  time  given  to  supervision  and 
increased  the  time  given  to  administrative  work.  In  general,  I  should 
like  to  give  50  per  cent  of  my  time  to  supervision. 

Intermediate  and  Elementary  Districts. —  The  proportion  of 
time  devoted  to  administrative  duties  is  much  less  in  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  districts  than  it  is  in  the  hierh  schools, 
and  the  time  devoted  to  classroom  supervision  is  correspond- 
ingly greater.  However,  in  intermediate  and  elementary 
districts,  otherwise  quite  uniform,  a  marked  dissimilarity  is 
noticeable  in  the  distribution  of  time  for  administration  and 
supervision.  For  instance,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
intermediate  districts  reports  45  per  cent  of  his  time  given  to 
supervision,  while  the  principal  of  one  of  the  smallest  inter- 
mediate districts  reports  only  20  per  cent  of  the  time  for  super- 
vision and  teaching  combined. 

Again,  the  principal  of  a  large  intermediate  district  reports 
between  60  and  80  per  cent  of  his  time  devoted  to  supervision; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  of  a  small  intermediate  district 
claims  only  30  per  cent  given  to  such  duties.  Furthermore, 
one  good-sized  elementary  district  reports  55  per  cent  of  the 
principal's  time  engaged  in  supervision,  but  a  small  elementary 
district  claims  but  15  per  cent  of  the  principal's  time  devoted 
to  such  work. 

The  same  disparity  is  observable  in  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  administrative  duties.  The  reports  show  that  the 
amount  of  time  occupied  by  such  duties  range  all  the  way 
from  65  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

The  Superintendent  has  attempted  from  a  study  of  the 
various  reports  submitted  by  principals  of  intermediate  and 
elementary  districts  to  make  a  composite  program.     It  appears 
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to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  Time  devoted  to  administrative 
duties,  35  per  cent;  to  supervision,  35  per  cent;  to  teaching,  10 
per  cent;  to  clerical  services,  20  per  cent. 

Character  of  Supervision. 
These  marked  variations  in  the  time  allotments  as  pre- 
sented by  the  principals  is  due  no  doubt  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  inability  to  distinguish  clearly  between  administration 
and  supervision.  The  reports  would  indicate  that  from  the 
principals'  point  of  view  these  duties  are  more  or  less  correlative, 
and  in  many  instances  indistinguishable.  This  point  of  view 
is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  principals  who  reports  as  follows: 

While  the  line  between  the  purely  administrative  and  supervisory  duties 
of  a  principal  should  be  more  or  less  definitely  marked,  yet,  in  an  inter- 
mediate school  these  two  duties  more  or  less  merge.  Perhaps  this  may 
better  be  expressed  by  enumerating  some  of  the  problems  that  appear  year 
after  year. 

(1.)     The  problem  of  so  adjusting  the  courses  in  the  seventh  grade  as  to 

fit  the  mental  and  physical  capacities  of  the  pupils. 
(2.)     The  problem  of  opportunity  of  adjustment  to  be  always  open  to 
pupils   in   the   intermediate   grades.     The   added   problem   of 
organization  so  as  to  make  this  possible  might  be  added. 
(3.)     The  problem  of  stressing  the  training  of  pupils  rather  than  teach- 
ing subject  matter.     In  this  regard  the  opportunities  of  self- 
expression  by  pupils  or  pupil  participation  in  recitation  and 
school  work  should  be  insisted  on. 
(4.)     The  problem  of  providing  special  sections  or  special  courses  for 
pupils  of  low  ability  or  inadequate  preliminary  training.     The 
opportunity  class  seems  to  solve  most  of  this  problem. 
(5.)     The  problem  of  study  periods, 
(a.)     Directed  study  periods. 
(6.)     Free  study  periods, 
(c.)     The  nature  of  the  school  district. 
Is  it  favorable  to  home  study? 
The  radio? 
(6.)     The  problem  of  adequate  personnel  records  for  each  individual 
pupil. 

(a.)     Mental  tests,  if  possible,  for  each  pupil  in  sixth  grade. 
(b.)     Later  mental  tests  as  a  check-up. 
(c.)     Standing  in  grade  bi-monthly,  with  conduct  and  effort 

marks  (posted). 
(d.)     Mental  rating  and  class  rating  contrasted. 
(e.)     Conferences  with  teachers  to  determine  causes  of  pupils' 
failures. 
(7.)     The  problem  of  adjustments  during  the  year,  a  problem  more  or 
less  tied  up  with  promotion  by  subject;  adjusting  the  load  to  the 
abihties  or  lack  of   abilities  —  a  problem  of  encouragement  as 
much  as  anything. 
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One  principal  expresses  his  regrets  at  his  inability  to  give 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  his  time  to  supervision: 

I  should  like  to  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  my  school  time  on  super 
vising  the  class  room  instruction,  but  have  been  able  during  the  past  year 
to  average  no  more  than  40  per  cent  in  this  important  field.  When  I  can 
get  away  from  the  administrative  duties  that  demand  attention,  I  make 
the  round  of  the  classrooms,  planning  to  get  into  each  room  of  the  main 
building  and  annex  some  time  during  the  day  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible, 
The  outlying  buildings  and  teachers  are  visited  on  a  definite  day  each  week. 

Another  principal  also  expresses  his  regrets: 

I  regret  that  the  relationship  of  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
work  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  administration  this  year,  but  the  conditions 
affecting  the  district  explain  it. 

Still  another,  as  follows: 

Owing  to  office  routine  and  the  fact  that  I  have  five  buildings  all  widely 
separated  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  as  much  time  to  supervisory 
duties  as  I  should  like.  However,  I  devote  at  least  one  and  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  each  day  to  class  room  supervision.  I  have  no  regular  time 
for  visiting  classes.  I  visit  as  many  classes  in  the  course  of  the  day  as 
time  and  circumstances  permit. 

One  principal  describes  his  supervisory  work  as  follows: 

The  time  the  master  spends  in  direct  supervision  is  for  one  object- 
namely,  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  his  district.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  this  direction  is  given  naturally  to  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  teachers  and  is  along  the  line  of  helpful  suggestions,  con- 
structive criticism  and  encouragement.  He  spends  Uttle  time  in  expound- 
ing "methods,"  beUeving  that  with  the  excellent  training  along  those  lines 
that  most  teachers  have  to-day  from  our  fine  professional  schools,  the 
teacher's  own  method  adapted  to  her  particular  problem  is  the  best  way. 
He  feels  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  inspiring  and  developing 
loyalty,  school  spirit,  love  for  the  child  and  joy  in  working  rather  than 
presenting  a  special  way  of  teaching,  arithmetic,  for  example. 

Another  supervises  along  conventional  lines: 

The  supervision  which  I  do  is  very  largely  along  conventional  lines. 
This  school  is  a  subscriber  to  most  of  the  worthwhile  educational  magazines 
pubhshed.  1  make  it  a  practice  to  discuss  what  is  written  with  the  teachers 
of  that  subject,  and  to  adopt  and  adapt  whatever  seems  best.  This  to 
keep  our  matter  and  methods  in  fine  with  most  recent  opinion  and  practice. 
I  "follow  through"  in  supervising  the  teaching  of  a  subject  —  i.  e.,  1  visit 
all  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  classes  in  English.  The  object 
being  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  are  no  gaps  between  grades  and  that 
there  are  no  important  omissions  by  any  teacher  in  any  grade. 
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A  tliinl  uses  inl(>llifj;cn(!o  tests: 

My  school  is  orKaniz(Ml  on  (he  ha.sis  of  intpUigonco  rut  ioa,  phis  ( ho  achieve- 
ment results  aa  reporlril  from  lime  ((>  time  by  the  teachers.  This  plan 
means  that  constant  read  just  lucnl.s  must  bo  made  l)y  children  being 
assigned  to  dilTorent  divisions.  Conforenoos  are  called  as  necessity  arises 
for  this  purpose.  A  huge  share  of  my  work  of  suiicrvisioii  has  to  do  with 
the  sele(;lioii  of  c.'UididMles  for  su(;h  transfer. 


This  piiiKMpnl  (^)iisi(l('rs  siiptM-vision  the  most  important 
phiis(>  of  his  woik: 

I  consider  tliis  I  lie  most  imi)()rl;uil  pliase  of  my  work.  I  ouglit  to  be 
able  lo  devot(>  at  the  very  least,  two-lift hs  of  my  time  to  this  supremely 
important  division  of  duty.  It  is  my  hop(>  Ih.at  1  .shall  be  able  to  double 
my  supervisory  periods  when  1  have  a  full-time  clerk.  .At  present  the 
clerk  conies  only  (>very  other  day.  With  occ'isioiud  exceptions,  I  succeed 
each  day  in  devoting  some  time  to  supervision.  I  pkui  to  make  three  long 
supervi.sory  visits  per  day,  but  ae('omi)lish  this  only  someljmos.  I'A'ory 
week  1  make  from  one  to  three  short  vi.sits  to  each  t(>aeh(>r  in  my  district. 
Almost  every  day  1  gel  into  (>ach  room  in  the  main  building  at  least  once. 

I  am  abl(>  to  keep  in  touch  wilh  th(>  advanceiiUMit  in  work  in  each  room 
aufl  a,m  faiuiliar  with  the  geiienil  ([ualily  of  t(\'ieliiiig  done  by  everj^  indi- 
vidual le.'U'her  in  llu<  district. 

Cliecks  upon  results  come  in  the  forms  of  jirogressivo  test,  papers  in 
some  cla.s.ses,  in  r(>i)orls  at  Icjiclicis'  meetings  which  occur  monthly,  in 
a.ssembly  class  programs,  and  in  tlH>  iiisp(>elion  of  all  bi-monthly  report 
cards,  every  one  of  which  1  oxanune  and  eouunent  ui)on  to  the  pupils. 

My  supervisory  work  has  taken  lht>  form  of  observation,  sharing  a  bit 
in  the  leaching  to  indicate  by  suggestion  desirable  changt^s  in  procedure, 
di.scussions  at  t(>achers'  mo(>tings  of  the  most  highly  approved  methods, 
th(>  i)urcli;i.se  for  the  le.'vchers'  library  of  helpful  books  and  magazines,  and 
d(>linitc  i)!.Mns  for  their  weekly  distribution  among  the  teachers. 

Anotht'f  is  systcmnlic  in  supiMvision: 

Scope  and  chanicter  of  my  supervision: 

(rt.)     Visits  to  chussrooms  of  ex]UMienced   le:ichers  followeil  later  by  a 
confer(>nce: 

(1.)     To  express  my  api)r(>cialion  of:    The  setting  of  the  room; 

the  method  of  i)rocedure;    the  resiion.se  of  the  pupils. 

(2.)     '[\)  discuss  the  value  of  a  diHerent   procedure,  a  new  test 

book  or  a  reference  book. 
(3.)     'i'o  make  constructive  criticism, 
(h.)     Visits  to  cliKssrooms  of  inex])orienc(>d  teachers  followed  innnediately 
by  a  confer(>nce:  (recess,  noon  time,  close  of  afternoon  session). 
(I.)     To  analyze  the  lesson:  (purpose,  procedure,  product). 
(2.)     To  olYer  constructive  criticism  —  (the  teacher  writes  sug- 
gestions iu  a  note  book  and  we  consult  (he  note  book 
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often  to  aHCortain  whctJior  Uic  HU^^fiHUoriH  ar<;  bcfiririK 
fruit  and  whether  weakncHHCfl  and  difliciiltieH  are  being 
overcome). 
(c.)      ViHit.H  to  claHHrooinH   (CinuhtH    I-VIj   w)icu   (fie  Keniora   from   tlie 

'J'eacbers  CJolie^e  tnve  a  leHHori : 

(1.)     To  note  and  to  comment  \iixtu  (later;  the  reHponwe  of  the 
class  to  an  outside  influence. 
(d.)     VisitH  U)  clafisroomH  with  dirrictorn  and  aHHiHtant  directorn  CMunic, 

Drawin(5,  I'hyHical  'I'raininj^,  IfoUHfjIiold  ArtH). 
Conference,    afterwards,    with    these   directors   tr*    discuHH   tFieir 

standards  and  to  learn  from  them  how  I  can  iissist  tlie  txiachers 

U)  attain  these  standards, 
(e.)     Confcrena^  with  (groups  of  teachers  to  outlirn;  general  j>roceriure 

in:    Science,   Mathematics,   English,  Training  for  Citizenship, 

Penmanship  fCrades  I  and  II;. 
(J.)     Study  of  written  work  by  having  each  U;acher  submit,  at  staU;d 

intervals,  the  papers  of  her  entire  class  in:    Spelling,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Penmansliij). 
(_g.)     Teachers'  meeting  at  ran;  intervals  (for  I  believe  in  individual 

w>nferences; :   To  outline  general  suggestions  received  from  our 

assistant  sup'-rintendrjnt  or  from  any  of  thf;  fJirectors. 
(h.)     fJonferences  with  fdit  [primary  suf>ervis')r  U)  l<;arn   her  standani 

and  U)  ascertain  how  I  can  aid  her  witfi  llie  suj)ervision. 
(i.)      Daily    cy;nfercncc8    with    the,  attendance   f>fficer   and    occasional 

wjnferencc*H  with  the  nurs<;  to  ascertain  —  the  h<;ope  and  <;har- 

act/jr  of  their  work. 

A  principal  wFio  givoK  50  pftr  <;(;r\i  of  IjIh  tirrif;  f/)  KUporviwion 
discusses  his  methods  as  follows : 

My  HU7)ervi«ion  has  followed  two  linr«:  Eirst,  a  general  sujjervision  mn- 
sisting  of  regukr  visits  of  from  fiff/;en  Ui  forty  five  minute*  in  each  teachrjr's 
room.  'Hif^e  visits  arr;  sdu^lulfj^J  so  that  I  may  sw;  the  teacher  at  work  in 
each  subject  she  U;aches  or  in  each  class  where  she  ti;achi;s  deiiartmentally. 

My  object  in  this  tyjM;  of  supervision  is  U>  learn  the  strong  point>!  of 
each  1/;acher,  and  to  find  out  what  metiiodH  and  d(;vic<«  she  has  disf/ivered 
tFiat  are  proving  effective  in  acv^mplinhing  tfie  work  of  her  grade  linder  our 
additions. 

Plans,  methods,  and  <l<;v'tcA^H  which  I  feel  are  sufficiently  liclpful  to  make 
it  worth  while,  I  lay  before  the  other  f/iachers.  Sometimeji  this  is  done 
through  a  demonstration  |f*;wjn,  sometimr*  through  a  discussion  led  by  the 
teacher,  and  Wimelimes  I  i^nrsent  a  sum/nary  of  the  f;uf>jtanding  features 
of  the  lessf>n  or  activity  (AtHnrvcjl.  Obs<;rving  the  demonstration  lesw^n 
and  taking  i*art  in  the  discussion  may  be  by  the  U;achers  of  one  grade, 
of  two  or  ihrw;  f^>ntiguous  gradf^,  or  at  times  thow;  of  the  w;hool  or  even 
district. 

This  general  tyjx;  of  HUfx;rvision  gives  me  the  opi)ortunity,  t/<o,  U)  offer 
imiiu-AisxU;  help  where  it  is  trntnicA;  suggcstir^ns  as  U>  methfxJ,  as  to  dis- 
cipline, as  t/>  ways  of  t:<-/)i\<)jumu\i,  time,  as  to  varying  and  vitalizing  drill, 
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motivating  work,  keeping  on  the  time  schedule,  following  the  course  of 
study,  checking  up  on  posture  and  ventilation  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  it 
enables  me  to  keep  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  district. 

The  second  line  followed  in  supervision  has  been  the  systematic  study 
and  oversight  of  one  or  more  subjects  or  activities  each  year.  Subjects 
chosen  have  been  those  which  seemed  most  in  need  of  improvement  at  the 
time,  or  those,  the  teaching  of  which  was  undergoing  some  change  (Pen- 
manship), or  one  in  which  the  emphasis  was  changing  (Reading). 

The  principal  of  a  six-grade  school  aims  at  unification  in 
supervision: 

During  the  year  1924r-25  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  supervision 
has  been  spent  planning,  directing  and  suggesting  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  work  in  Grades  IV  and  VI. 

Each  year  the  work  in  two  grades  has  been  analyzed  thoroughly,  con- 
ferences held  with  the  teachers  of  the  grade  and  supervised  demonstration 
lessons  given  by  one  teacher  skilled  in  a  special  subject  for  the  benefit 
of  other  teachers  in  the  same  grade.  Whenever  possible,  a  newly  appointed 
teacher  or  a  substitute  has  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  observe  the 
presentation  of  lessons  or  to  analyze  the  underlying  principles  in  habit 
formation,  classroom  routine  and  discipline.  During  these  absences 
from  class,  the  principal  has  taken  the  visiting  teacher's  work. 

Geography  and  English  have  been  the  subjects  stressed  in  Grades  IV 
and  VI  this  year,  and  the  principal  has  outUned  for  Grade  VI  lessons  and 
plans  for  sociaUzed  recitations.  In  Grade  VI  nearly  all  subjects  are  taught 
departmentally;  Geography,  English  and  Science  by  the  project  method, 
requiring  constant  supervision  and  direction.  The  aim  has  been  to  bridge 
over  the  change  from  the  sixth  grade  to  an  intermediate  school,  so  that 
pupils  may  be  able  to  meet  the  situation  of  departmental  teaching  in  a 
strange  school  more  easily. 

The  principal  has  supervised  constantly  reading  in  the  first  grades 
wherever  necessary,  giving  planned  lessons. 

One  principal  supervises  shop  instructors: 

I  find  that  the  shop  instructors  need  more  instruction  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  than  any  others,  and  I  spend  more  time  with  them  than 
with  those  regularly  appointed  as  assistants.  They  are  a  very  appreciative 
class  of  men,  and  many  of  them  progress  rapidly. 

This  principal  is  of  the  conservative  type: 

As  a  pupil  and  later  a  teacher  under  Assistant  Superintendent  George  H. 
Martin,  I  adopted  his  ideas  in  regard  to  supervision;  namely,  to  get 
teachers  to  work  along  your  lines  and  then  not  to  disturb  them,  often. 
Consequently,  I  have  given  very  httle  time  to  supervision  except  to  bring 
the  teachers  into  my  line  of  thinking.  Younger  teachers  are  supervised 
for  a  year  or  two  by  headquarters;  consequently,  I  give  them  but  little 
supervision.     My    supervision,    therefore,  falls    more    particularly    with 
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teachers  who  have  passed  out  from  the  supervision  of  people  from  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Relation  of  Clerical  Assistants  to  Submasters  and 
Masters'  Assistants. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  office  routine  that  must  be  dip- 
charged  by  somebody.  Manifestly,  to  the  largest  possible 
extent,  principals,  submasters  and  masters'  assistants  should 
be  reUeved  of  these  exacting  details.  Unavoidably,  clerical 
duties  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  school 
system.  The  central  administrative  offices  are  very  sensitive 
to  this  increase  in  clerical  work  and  are  struggling  all  the  time 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  from  within  the  school 
system  but  also  from  without  come  innumerable  calls  and 
requests  that  the  courteous  principal  feels  obliged  to  recognize . 
As  one  master  expresses  it. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  everybody 
throughout  the  United  States  who  beheves  himself  to  be  an  educator,  to 
send  out  questionnaires.  It  is  not  always  easy  or  tactful  to  ignore  these 
blank  forms,  but  the  filling  in  and  furnishing  of  the  large  amount  of  data 
asked  for  in  these  questionnaires  requires  much  research  and  transcribing 
on  the  part  of  the  clerical  assistant. 

A  reason  advanced  for  the  extension  of  clerical  service  in  the 
schools  is  that  it  relieves  the  submaster  and  master's  assistant 
of  routine  work.  This  argument  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
reports  received  from  the  principals.     One  principal  reports: 

The  clerical  work  of  the  master's  assistant  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  clerical  assistant. 

Another  says : 

Neither  of  my  submasters  has  any  clerical  work  to  do,  and  since  the 
coming  of  a  clerical  assistant  on  half  time  the  clerical  work  of  the  master's 
assistants  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Still  another  adds: 

The  full-time  clerical  assistant  in  this  intermediate  district  has  relieved 
the  master  and  the  submasters  of  nearly  all  clerical  work  and  the  master's 
assistant  of  all  clerical  services  which  she  previously  rendered. 

It  appears  as  a  rule  that  submasters  do  very  little  clerical 
work.    The  following  quotation  is  suggestive: 

I  have  but  one  submaster.  He  gives  about  10  per  cent  of  his  time  to 
administrative  work,  10  per  cent  to  supervision  and  10  per  cent  to 
clerical  services. 
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One  principal  provides  opportunity  for  submasters  and 
master's  assistants  to  prepare  for  principalships : 

The  administrative,  supervisory  and  clerical  services  of  the  submaetere 
and  master's  assistants  are  divided,  planning  for  the  development  of  each 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  rated  as  principals  they  will 
be  able  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  i)rincipal  with  a  knowledge  of  office 
routine.  Definite  free  periods  are  assigned  to  them  during  the  week  for 
the  supervision  of  their  subject  in  the  grades,  for  their  counselor  work 
among  pupils,  for  their  own  office  routine,  and  their  general  duties. 

Another  likewise  provides  certain  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative duties  for  his  submaster: 

The  submaster  in  this  district  has  thirteen  free  periods  weekly,  or  about 
37  per  cent  of  his  time  which  is  divided  among  the  following  duties,  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Administrative,  IG  per  cent;  supervisory,  10  per 
cent;  clerical,  11  per  cent. 

Another  principal  gives  no  such  opportunity: 

All  the  administrative  work  performed  by  the  submaster  is  done  before 
and  after  school  and  at  recess;  he  has  no  free  time  in  the  sense  that  he 
uses  any  school  periods.  His  principal  duties  are  the  care  and  delivery 
of  supplies;  yard,  street,  and  corridor  supervision;  and  charge  of  the 
school  bank. 

The  clerical  duties  of  the  master's  assistant  are  materially 
reduced,  a  principal  reports: 

Whereas  before  the  advent  of  the  clerical  assistant  the  master's  assistant 
handled  the  monthly  reports  and  all  statistical  forms,  such  as  the  age 
report,  annual  statistics,  registration  of  minors,  400  cards,  etc.,  this  work 
has  been  and  is  being  gradually  taken  over  by  the  clerical  assistant,  so 
that  eventually  she  will  handle  all  the  clerical  end  of  this  type  of  work. 
Necessarily  there  will  be  need  of  supervision  by  myself  and  probably  the 
master's  assistant  of  this  work.  In  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  sul)master, 
she  has  helped  considerably  in  the  clerical  and  form  work  connected  with 
the  book  account.  We  are  gradually  building  a  card  index  of  all  books 
which  will  probably  in  the  end  bring  that  account  also  into  her  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  where  adequate  assistance 
is  not  given,  some  principals  report  substantially  as  follows: 

Clerical  work  of  the  master's  assistant  and  of  the  submaster  has  not 
been  materially  reduced. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  master's  assistant  still  does  a 
large  amount  of  clerical  work.     One  principal  writes  as  follows: 

The  great  pieces  of  work  done  by  master's  assistants,  such  as:  Reports 
to  Beacon  street,  book  accounts,  summer  review,  data,  etc.,  have  not 
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been  lessened,  as  these  women,  teaching  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
have  no  opportunity  to  instruct  two  girls  [pupil  assistants]  about  details 
upon  which  rests  the  accuracy  of  school  statistics. 

Another  has  this  to  say: 

The  time  the  master's  assistant  devotes  to  clerical  work  is  practically 
negligible,  as  the  reports  and  other  clerical  work  she  does  is  executed 
almost  entirely  outside  of  school  hours  and  at  home.  We  have  no  per- 
manent clerical  assistant.  The  high  school  student  helps  in  proportion 
to  her  ability  to  do  correct  work. 

More  discouraging  is  the  following: 

My  master's  assistant  in  the  main  building  claims  that  she  devotes  as 
much  time  outside  the  regular  school  hourb  to  clerical  work  as  she  devotes 
to  teaching  her  various  classes. 

Still  another  reports : 

The  clerical  service  of  the  master's  assistant  averages  one  half  hour  at 
noon  and  two  hours  outside  each  day. 

On  the  other  hand  where  a  full-time  clerk  is  allowed  a  master 
is  able  to  report  as  follows: 
Clerical  work  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum. 

And  again  a  principal  reports : 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  clerical  assistant  to  this  district,  I  have 
been  able  to  spend  in  supervision  double  the  amount  of  time  given  formerly. 
Having  general  oversight  of  seven  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  be  away 
from  the  office  a  certain  amount  of  time. 

Services  of  Clerical  Assistants. 
The  duties  of  clerical  assistants,  who  in  the  high  schools  are 
called  secretaries,  are  summarized  by  one  of  the  head  masters 
as  follows: 

Clerical  assistants  take  full  charge  of  attendance,  following  up  absences, 
receiving  and  answering  correspondence  (except  such  as  demands  my 
personal  attention),  all  reports  to  superior  officers  (including  Z  blanks, 
organization  and  age  progress  charts)  all  telephone  work,  answering  in- 
quiries of  teachers,  pupils  and  visitors  and  all  administrative  work  of  the 
school  that  does  not  need  my  personal  attention  or  has  not  been  delegated 
to  individual  teachers.  They  are  expected  to  begin  their  day's  work  at 
8.30  and  feel  free  to  leave  as  soon  after  4  o'clock  as  their  day's  work  is  done. 
They  have  their  luncheons  in  school  and  take  the  equivalent  of  about  one 
half  hour  for  it.  Their  duties  draw  heavily  on  their  patience  and  nervous 
strength.  Often  the  seriousness  of  their  work  is  not  appreciated  by  those 
who  interrupt  them  for  slight  causes. 
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The  following  quotations  are  from  principals  of  intermediate 
and  elementar}'  schools : 

"The  clerical  assistant  in  this  school  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  district." 

"I  have  a  clerical  assistant  half-time.  She  has  helped  on  the  records, 
the  reports,  and  the  school  banking.  I  believe  the  master's  assistant  has 
been  relieved  in  her  clerical  work  to  a  great  e.xtent  by  the  clerical  assistant." 

'•The  work  of  the  clerical  assistant  is  most  satisfactory,  although  it  is 
half-time  service." 

"This  school  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  even,-  other  day  during  the 
past  year.  She  is  highly  efficient  but  has  a  difficulty  to  meet  in  lading 
aside  the  work  at  night  and  taking  up  a  different  problem  in  another  dis- 
trict next  day,  and  then  returning  to  recall  and  work  on  our  data  and 
needs  the  day  following.  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  master  to  spend 
more  time  in  explaining  business  that  has  arisen  in  her  absence  and  in 
making  for  her  necessary  connections,  than  could  be  the  case  if  she  came  to 
the  school  even.-  day.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage  she  has  reduced  the 
master's  assistant's  clerical  work  about  one  half." 

"My  clerical  assistant  serves  only  on  half  time  three  days  one  week  and 
two  days  the  next.  This  ser\-ice  reduces  ven.-  much  the  clerical  work  of 
master,  submaster,  and  master's  assistant." 

There  is  rather  a  sharp  diWsion  of  opinion  concerning  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  pupils  in  the  commercial 
courses  of  the  day  high  schools  who  are  assigned  t'u'ice  a  week 
to  give  clerical  help  to  principals  in  the  smaller  districts.  One 
principal  writes  as  follows: 

Two  high  school  girls  report  to  the  school,  each  for  two  hours  twice  per 
week,  "^e  find  them  very  useful  and  they  reduce  the  clerical  work  of  the 
submaster  and  master's  assistant  about  one-half. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  reports: 

I  have  had  two  seniors  from  the High  School  for  four  afternoons 

each  week  for  some  3-ears.  Their  work  is  so  far  from  satisfacton.-  that  I 
am  about  ready  to  say  that  we  could  get  along  without  them.  They  do 
fairly  well  when  we  have  trained  them  to  do  our  work,  but  much  time  is 
used  in  teaching  them  what  to  do.  Their  assistance  has  not  reduced  mate- 
rially the  time  needed  for  clerical  work.  With  a  competent  clerk  much 
of  the  work  that  now  must  be  done  by  my  master's  assistant,  the  submas- 
ter, or  mj'self  could  be  given  to  her,  thereby  releasing  us. 

One  approves: 

I  have  no  clerical  assistants  other  than  the  pupil  clerks  from  the  high 
school.  They  do  much  to  allow  me  time  to  get  awaj-  from  the  office  by 
answering  the  telephone,  assisting  on  the  card  catalogue,  running  the 
mimeograph,  besides  assisting  in  my  correspondence.     I  can  see  where 
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even  a  half-time  clerical  assistant  would  relieve  submasters  and  master's 
assistants  of  pay  rolls,  monthly  attendance  blanks  and  routine  reports  that 
today  are  irksome,  but  which  I  impose  upon  them  as  part  of  their  present 
duties. 

Another  gives  half  approval : 

Two  pupil  clerical  assistants  are  assigned  from  a  high  school.  One 
of  these  assistants  is  of  great  help  in  relieving  the  principal  of  clerical 
work,  principally  correspondence,  two  afternoons  each  week.  The  other 
assistant  is  worse  then  useless. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  clerk  is  helpful : 

1  have  no  clerical  assistant.     I  wish  I  had,  although  some  afternoons  a 

senior  from  the  commercial  course  of  the High  School  comes  to  me 

and  is  of  considerable  help  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Again,  part-time  clerks  are  preferred: 

The  clerical  assistants  have  been  pupil  clerks  from  the High  School. 

Although  two  very  capable  girls  have  each  been  sent  for  two  afternoons 
a  week,  I  feel  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  have  efficient  clerks  one 
or  two  entire  days  because  much  work  needs  immediate  attention  in  the 
morning  when  mail  is  delivered. 

Disapproval : 

Worse  than  this,  they  are  not  to  be  had  when  they  are  most  needed,  the 
first  and  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
work  of  the  master's  assistant  has  been  at  all  reduced  by  the  employment 
of  these  clerical  assistants. 

Several  principals  make  a  plea  for  a  permanent  clerical 
assistant : 

"A  regularly  appointed  clercial  assistant  would  be  bery  useful  in  this  dis- 
trict, relieving  the  principal  from  much  desk  work,  and  easing  the  burden 
of  the  master's  assistant  and  submaster.  If  it  is  in  order  at  this  time,  I 
should  like  to  put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  a  clerical  assistant  next  year,  even 
if  for  only  part-time." 

"We  are  without  the  services  of  a  clerical  assistant  in  the  district.  At 
present  the  master's  assistant  undertakes  the  greater  part  of  the  clerical 
work.  I  respectfully  request  that  there  be  assigned  to  this  district  next 
year  a  clerical  assistant  so  that  the  time  of  the  master's  assistant  may  be 
freed  for  teaching." 

"We  have  no  clerical  assistant;  one  is  needed." 

Unquestionably  the  following  plea  should  be  heeded : 

No  clerical  assistants  employed.  A  special  assistant  gives  two  hours  a 
day  to  office  work.  The  semiannual  state  tuition  biU,  the  quarterly  car- 
fare bills,  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  state  upon  admission 
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and  discharges  of  all  pupils,  and  the  necessity  for  making  even  the  most 
trivial  communication  with  the  parents  in  writing  entail  an  amount  of 
clerical  work  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school.  As  this 
special  assistant  is  not  a  stenographer,  the  principal  has  to  draft  all  letters 
for  typewriting. 

The  two  hours  of  office  work  by  the  special  assistant  enables  the  principal 
to  carry  on,  but  have  no  effect  in  relieving  the  assistant  principal  except 
in  summarizing  the  daily  attendance,  which,  for  reasons  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  children,  must  be  reported  early  in  the  day. 

One  principal  makes  the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  the  need  of  clerical  assistance : 

There  are  but  so  many  hours  in  the  working  day.  Time  spent  in  clerical 
work  whether  in  school  or  out,  whether  by  principal  or  teacher  of  other 
rank,  reduces  the  time  for  teaching,  supervision,  improvement,  or  prepara- 
tion by  just  that  much  and  adversely  affects  school  work.  I  would  urge, 
therefore,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  to  see  whether  an  extension  of 
part-time  clerical  assistance  cannot  be  made  to  include  districts  of  our  size. 

The  principal  of  a  large  elementary  school  writes  in  the  same 
vein: 

In  a  school  of  2,000  pupils  or  over  it  is  impossible  for  the  master's  assist- 
ant or  submasters  devoted  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school  to  do  the 
amount  of  clerical  work  now  necessary  to  carry  on  the  school  with  mod- 
erate success.  It  is  also  impossible  for  the  master  to  do  this  work  suc- 
cessfully.    A  clerical  assistant  in  such  schools,  therefore,  seems  a  necessity. 

Another  principal  gives  his  opinion : 

The  employment  of  clerical  assistants  in  elementary  schools  should 
reheve  submasters  and  master's  assistants  of  all  general  clerical  work. 

One  principal  concludes  his  report : 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  office  of  a  school  should  have  somebody 
constantly  in  attendance.  To  have  a  master  so  assigned  is  beyond  the 
question.  The  clerical  assistant,  for  a  long  time  a  feature  of  the  high 
school,  is  now  found  in  many  elementary  schools  and  the  number  should 
be  constantly  increased. 

Summary. 

Certain  deductions  are  readily  drawn  from  the  reports  of 
the  principals,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  excerpts.  The  out- 
standing features  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

Variations  in  the  Reports. —  The  individuality  of  principals 
has  long  been  recognized  and  encouraged  in  our  school  system. 
Indeed  it  has  been  expected  that  principals  should  leave  the 
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impress  of  their  personality  upon  the  school  or  district  over 
which  they  preside.  This  tradition  accounts  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  pronounced  variations  in  the  reports  regarding 
the  distribution  of  time.  However,  since  at  present  we  are 
making  concerted  efforts  to  unify  the  school  system,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  in  the  immediate  future  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  will  obtain,  without  sacrificing  in  any  respect  the 
originality  of  principals  and  teachers. 

Administration. —  From   a  study  of  the  reports  it  appears 
evident  that,  in  general,  an  excessive  amount  of  time  is  given  to 
administrative  details.     The  reports  of  the  head  masters  of 
high  schools  indicate  that  in  every  instance  their  clerical  force 
is  sufficient.     It  seems  most  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  so 
much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  head  masters  should  be  expended 
in    attention    to    administrative    affairs.     Manifestly,    under 
such  circumstances  the  ''personal  touch"  with  teachers  and 
pupils  is  likely  to  be  lost.     We  have  been  aware  of  the  rapidly 
increasing    administrative    demand   upon    the    head    masters 
of  large  high  schools,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  smaller  high  schools.    Accord- 
ingly, we  are  limiting  the  capacity  of  high  school  buildings 
now  under  construction  so  as  to  provide  for  approximately 
1,600    pupils.     Assuming,    however,    that    the    present    large 
schools  are  to  retain  their  present  pupil  membership,  the  prac- 
ticability  of   appointing   therein    assistant   principals   should 
receive  careful  consideration,  such  assistants  to  take  over  a 
considerable    amount    of    administrative    routine,    and    thus 
release    the    head    master    for    supervision    of    teachers    and 
curriculum.     Head  masters  of  high  schools  report  that  the 
technique  of  supervision  in  various  subjects  is  entrusted  to 
heads  of   departments.     Such  delegation  of  responsibility  is 
commendable  and  should  become  universal  in  practice.     Con- 
current therewith  definite  allotment  of  time  from  their  regular 
classroom  program  should  be  assigned  heads  of  departments 
for  this  important  work.     Moreover,  they  should  be  urged  to 
qualify  as  experts  in  supervision,  and  since  supervision  is  to 
become  so  prominent  among  their  duties,  perhaps  greater 
credit  should  be  allowed  under  this  topic  in  the  plans  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  rating  of  heads  of 
departments. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  districts  do  not  call  for  such  an 
intricate  organization,  or  for  such  minutise  of  administrative 
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details  as  do  the  high  schools,  and  yet  the  reports  from  some  of 
these  districts  show  that  administration  encroaches  upon  the 
attention  of  principals  to  the  exclusion  of  supervision. 

It  is  true  that  our  plan  for  providing  clerical  help  has  not 
yet  come  to  include  the  smaller  elementary  districts;  but 
even  in  some  of  the  larger  elementary  districts  where  clerical 
assistants  are  employed,  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  princi- 
pals is  not  conclusive  that  the  time  formerly  given  to  adminis- 
trative duties  has  been  reduced,  or  that  the  time  devoted  to 
supervision  has  been  increased. 

Supervision. —  The  rating  of  candidates  for  promotion  within 
the  school  system,  service  upon  the  Board  of  Apportionment, 
duties  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  intermediate  schools, 
attention  to  other  city-wide  problems  —  all  in  addition  to 
their  traditional  duties — -have  combined  to  reduce  almost 
to  a  minimum  the  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  supervision 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (formerly  the  Board  of 
Supervisors) . 

The  responsibility  of  general  supervision,  therefore,  has 
been  transferred  almost  exclusively  to  the  principal  of  the 
district.  Thus  the  district  has  become  the  supervisory  unit. 
The  primary  supervisors  in  their  sphere  are  doing  splendid 
work;  the  special  departments  make  their  respective  helpful 
contributions;  but  the  supervisor  par  excellence  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  principal  of  the  district.  It  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  appointment  of  clerical  assistants  would 
afford  the  principal  ample  opportunity  for  detailed  super- 
vision, particularly  in  grades  above  the  third.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  our  confidence  was  for  the  most  part  justified. 
Several  of  the  excerpts  quoted  above  indicate  that  many  of  our 
principals  are  already  expert  in  supervision,  or  are  striving 
to  qualify  as  such.  However,  the  reports  would  seem  to  prove 
that  in  a  few  districts  to  which  clerks  have  been  assigned  the 
principals  still  remain  in  the  classification  of  the  "office  prin- 
cipal."    This  is  regrettable. 

Submaster,  Master's  Assistant. —  In  days  before  the  assign- 
ment of  clerks  to  elementary  districts,  clerical  duties  were 
discharged  for  the  most  part  by  the  master's  assistant.  The 
master's  assistant  was  presumably  the  most  skilful  teacher 
in  a  district,  and  to  deprive  the  pupils  of  her  instruction  and 
convert  her  into  an  office  clerk  was  an  educational  anomaly. 
The  coming  of  the  trained  clerk  from  civil  service  fortunately  is 
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restoring  this  superior  teacher  to  the  classroom.  Only  here  and 
there  do  traces  of  the  old  tradition  linger.  In  districts  not  yet 
reached  by  the  progressive  clerical  program  of  the  School 
Committee,  the  master's  assistant  still  carries  this  indefensible 
burden.  Obviously,  the  most  expert  teacher  in  a  district 
should  not  be  required  or  expected  to  perform  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  work  either  in  school  or  at  her  home. 

Submasters,  apparently,  have  meager  clerical  duties  to  dis- 
charge. Both  submasters  and  master's  assistants,  however, 
are  principals  in  the  making.  Wherever  school  programs 
permit,  these  teachers  should  exercise  supervisory  functions 
under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal,  in 
preparation  for  the  larger  responsibilities  that  await  them. 
According  to  the  reports,  in  some  of  the  districts  such  an 
opportunity  is  provided.  We  believe  this  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  other  districts. 

The  Principal  as  a  Teacher. —  Very  few  principals  report  time 
for  regular  classroom  teaching.  Teaching  per  se  is  negligible ; 
it  is  given  occasionally  in  connection  with  inspection  or  super- 
vision of  classroom,  or  as  a  means  of  helping  inexperienced 
teachers.  We  hesitate  to  be  dogmatic  on  this  subject.  For 
years  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  required  all 
principals  to  teach  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  About  1906  this 
practice  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  rule  undoubtedly  was  wisely 
repealed.  But  the  fact  remains  that  candidates  for  principal- 
ships  secure  a  leading  place  upon  our  eligible  lists  and  hence 
secure  appointments  as  principals,  largely  because  they  excel 
in  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  our  educational  philos- 
ophy that  we  shall  capitahze  to  the  utmost  all  our  resources. 
Here  are  potentialities  that  are  likely  to  atrophy  from  disuse. 
Principals  should  retain  their  skill  and  technique  in  teaching. 
They  should  give  frequent  demonstrations  before  their  teachers 
individually  or  in  groups  —  not  merely  incidentally  or  fortui- 
tously —  in  accordance  with  a  plan  developed  with  infinite  care 
and  in  conformity  with  the  most  recent  educational  methods. 

The  clerical  assistants  are  rendering  satisfactory  service. 
The  reports  concerning  their  services  are  invariably  favorable. 
They  have  made  their  place  in  the  schools  and  have  become 
indispensable  to  the  principals.  The  School  Committee  is 
justified  in  its  program  for  further  clerical  extension.  Many 
principals  in  the  small  schools  are  clamorous  for  clerical  help. 
We  believe  the  cry  should  be  heeded.    Principals  and  teachers 
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relieved  of  irksome  duties  may  give  themselves  more  freely 
and  unreservedly  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children 
under  their  charge. 

The  only  discordant  note  sounded  is  in  reference  to  the  pupils 
from  the  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools  who  become 
available  for  service  on  afternoons.  Let  us  deal  indulgently 
with  these  young  women.  They  are  only  learners,  and  come 
to  us  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  help  as  well  as  for  render- 
ing aid. 

Conclusion. —  Manifestly  the  reports  of  the  head  masters  and 
principals  invite  further  study  and  continued  sympathetic 
consideration . 

TEACHER  PARTICIPATION. 

In  previous  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  has  been  directed  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
teachers  for  participation  in  the  solution  of  school  problems, 
and  appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  the  effective  contribu- 
tions that  teachers  have  made  in  this  respect.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  numerous  councils  of  teachers  have  been 
created  from  time  to  time  and  that  these  councils  have  assumed 
initiative  in  the  preparation  of  all  courses  of  study  and  in  the 
recommendations  of  all  text-books.  It  is,  moreover,  the  invari- 
able policy  whenever  important  educational  questions  arise  to 
invite  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  members  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  when  a  revision 
upward  of  salary  schedules  was  contemplated,  the  School  Com- 
mittee invited  a  representative  council  of  principals  and 
teachers  to  make  a  study  of  salary  problems  in  general  and  to 
submit  a  report  of  their  deliberations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Committee.  While  this  report  was  not  adopted  in  detail, 
nevertheless  it  contained  many  excellent  suggestions  which 
greatly  assisted  the  Committee  in  securing  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  in  reconstructing  salary  schedules. 

References  have  frequently  been  made  to  the  notable  assist- 
ance rendered  by  a  council  of  intermediate  and  elementary 
principals  in  the  preparation  of  the  course  in  citizenship  through 
character  development,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  Boston 
schools.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  group  of 
principals  that  presented  this  epoch-maldng  document. 

It  occurred  to  the  Superintendent  that  a  committee  composed 
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exclusively  of  classroom  teachers  might  make  a  contribution 
equally  notable  upon  a  topic  closely  akin  to  character  develop- 
ment, namely,  the  educability  of  the  emotions ;  and  accordingly 
such  a  council  was  organized.  This  council  of  classroom 
teachers  has  entered  upon  its  work  with  an  eagerness  and  an 
aptitude  for  research  that  gives  promise,  when  its  labors  are 
complete,  of  submitting  a  report  rivalling  in  importance  the 
masterly  production  of  the  principals. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore  to  publish  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  supplementary  reports  from 
assistant  superintendents,  directors  and  others,  wherein  have 
been  discussed  various  topics  with  which  these  administrators 
are  directly  identified.  Since  the  current  school  year  has  been 
one  in  which  the  classroom  teacher  has  been  featured,  it  seemed 
to  the  Superintendent  timely  and  appropriate  to  embody  in 
the  current  annual  report  expressions  of  opinions  from  the 
teachers  themselves.  Accordingly,  a  group  of  representative 
teachers  was  invited  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  and  as  a 
result  of  this  conference  it  was  decided  that  these  proposed 
reports  from  the  field  should  take  the  form  of  a  survey  of  the 
school  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teachers. 

It  was  agreed  further  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  survey  to  a 
consideration  of  four  major  topics,  namely:  (1)  organization 
and  administration,  (2)  supervision,  (3)  organization  of  the 
curriculum,  and  (4)  the  training  of  teachers.  Original  member- 
ship upon  the  council  comprised  the  following  eleven  members: 
Miss  Anne  D.  Allard,  President,  Boston  Elementary  Teachers' 
Club;  Mr.  Richard  P.  Bonney,  President,  Boston  Schoolmen's 
Economic  Association;  Miss  Jennie  N.  Haxton,  President, 
Kmdergarten  Teachers'  Association;  Miss  Helen  F.  Keefe, 
President,  High  School  Women's  Club;  Mr.  William  H.  J. 
Kennedy,  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College;  Mr.  James  E.  Lynch, 
President,  Submasters'  Association;  Miss  Adelaide  G.  Nelson, 
Former  President,  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club;  Miss 
Theresa  G.  O'Brien,  President,  Intermediate  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  Albert  F.  Reed,  Boston  Schoolmen's  Economic 
Association;  Miss  Annie  G.  ScoUard,  Former  President,  Boston 
Elementary  Teachers'  Club;  and  Miss  Priscilla  Whiton, 
President,  Boston  Teachers'  Club. 

Of  the  original  council,  four  members  were  appointed  a  sub- 
committee on  organization  and  administration,  two  on  super- 
vision, three  on  organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  two  on  the 
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training  of  teachers.  Mr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  the 
Teachers  College,  was  requested  to  serve  as  leader  and  co-ordi- 
nator  of  the  survey. 

The  four  subcommittees  organized,  each  with  the  selection 
of  a  chairman ;  and  as  the  work  progressed  the  subcommittees 
attached  to  themselves  several  additional  members,  so  that  as 
finally  submitted  the  survey  report  is  the  combined  product  of 
sixty-seven  teachers,  representing  various  types  of  schools  and 
innumerable  school  activities. 

The  complete  report  of  the  survey  council  is  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  a  credi- 
table and  illuminating  survey,  such  as  one  would  expect  from 
Boston  public  school  teachers,  painstaking,  thought-provoking, 
forward-looking  and  sanely  balanced.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  so  many  vital  and  insistent  educational  questions 
—  inviting  deliberate  and  judicial  consideration  —  that  the 
Superintendent  does  not  presume  to  review  its  contents  in  this 
short  space.  It  should  be  remarked  further  that  while  the 
attitude  of  the  council  is  professionally  sympathetic,  neverthe- 
less, whenever  occasion  seems  to  demand,  there  is  no  hestita- 
tion  to  clearly  point  out  defects  in  the  school  system.  This 
survey  of  the  classroom  teachers  is  more  helpful  than  that  of 
many  surveyors,  in  that  wholesome,  constructive  recom- 
mendations accompany  adverse  criticisms. 

All  teachers  are  urged,  not  merely  to  read  the  report  in  its 
entirety,  but  to  study  it  and  reflect  upon  its  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

While  discussing  the  topic  of  teachers'  participation,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  submit  a  hst  of  the  various  councils  and  com- 
mittees of  teachers  that  have  been  organized  for  certain  definite 
educational  performances.  The  school  system  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  these  organizations,  all  of  which  are  actively  function- 
ing and  many  of  which  are  volunteering  helpful,  substantial 
services.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  list  is  incomplete  and 
that  there  are  other  associated  groups.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

Associations. 

Boston  Elementary  Teachers;    Boston  Vocational  Teachers;    Speech 

Improvement  Teachers;  Kindergarten  Teachers;  Intermediate  Principals; 

Elementary  Principals;    Submasters;    Boston  Special  Teachers;    Boston 

Cookery   Teachers;    Boston   Sewing   Teachers;    Industrial   Instructors; 
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Boston  Schoolmen's  Economic;  Head  Masters  (High  Schools);  Junior 
Masters;  Prevocational  Shop  Teachers;  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit; 
Intermediate  Teachers;  Boston  Principals;  Boston  Shop  Teachers;  Phy- 
sical Training  Teachers;  Assistants  in  Music;  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts; 
High  School  Co-operative  Instructors;  Vocational  Assistants,  Department 
of  Vocational  Guidance;   Supervising  Staff. 

Cluhs. 
Boston  Continuation  School,   Women;    Boston  Continuation  School, 
Men;  Masters'  Assistants;  Boston  High  School  Masters;  School  Nurses; 
High  School  Women;  Boston  Teachers;  Boston  Manual  Arts;  Prevoca- 
tional Academic  Assistants. 


Committees  and  Councils. 
Course    in    Citizenship    Through    Council    composed    of    four    inter- 
Character  Development.  mediate    and    three    elementary 

school  principals. 

The  Bulletin :  On  Citizenship  Council  same  as  above  with  one 
Through  Character  Develop-  additional  intermediate  and  one 
ment.  additional  elementary  school  prin- 

cipal. 


Educability  of  the  Emotions 


Salaries  of  Teachers 


Teacher  Survey  of  the  School  Sys- 
tem. 


Council  comprising  three  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  one 
from  the  high  schools,  three  from 
intermediate  schools,  three  from 
elementary  schools  and  two  pri- 
mary supervisors. 

Committee  composed  of  a  represen- 
tative from  Head  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation, Intermediate  Principals' 
Association,  Elementary  Princi- 
pals' Association,  High  School 
Women's  Club,  Boston  School- 
men's Economic  Association,  Mas- 
ters' Assistants'  Club,  Submasters' 
Association,  Boston  Teachers' 
Club,  Boston  Elementary 
Teachers'  Association,  Kinder- 
garten Teachers'  Association  and 
Directors'  Association. 

Council  composed  of  three  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  one 
from  the  high  schools,  five  from 
the  intermediate  schools,  one  from 
the  elementary  schools  and  two 
primary  supervisors. 
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Unification    of    High    and    Inter-    Committee  comprises  two  assistant 


mediate  Schools  (Problems  pecu- 
liar to  High  and  Intermediate 
Schools). 


Unification    of    Intermediate    and 
Elementary  Schools. 

Age  and  Progress  Charts 


Text-books  for  High  Schools 


Text-books        for        Intermediate 
Schools. 


Text-books  for  Elementary  Schools. 


Text-books  for  Primary  Schools 


superintendents,  the  chief  ex- 
aminer, four  high  school  principals, 
four  intermediate  school  principals 
and  three  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. 

Committee  comprises  four  inter- 
mediate and  three  elementary 
school  principals. 

Committee  comprises  five  high,  three 
intermediate  and  six  elementary 
school  principals. 

Committee  composed  of  three  high 
school  principals.  Reports  are 
submitted  to  this  committee  by  the 
various  high  school  councils. 

Committee  composed  of  three  inter- 
mediate school  principals.  Reports 
are  submitted  to  this  committee 
by  thfe  various  intermediate  school 
councils. 

Committee  composed  of  two  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  one  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  three 
teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  one  primary  super- 
visor. 

Committee  comprises  two  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  one  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  three 
teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  one  primary  super- 


Primary  School  Material 


Teachers'  Professional  Library 


Committee  comprises  two  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  one  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  three 
teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  one  primary  super- 
visor. 

Committee  composed  of  two  ele- 
mentary school  principals,  one 
teacher  from  the  Teachers  College, 
three  from  high  schools,  four  from 
intermediate  schools,  four  from 
elementary  schools  and  one 
teacher  from  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts. 
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Committee  on  Blanks 

English   for   Co-operative  Classes, 
Day  High  Schools. 


Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High 
Schools. 


Outline     in     Merchandising     and 
Special  Syllabus  in  Salesmanship. 


Science   for   Co-operative   Courses 
for  Day  High  Schools. 

Latin,  Grade  X 


English,  Grade  X 


Science,  Grade  X 


Mathematics,  Grade  X 


Boston  Reading  Lists 


High,  intermediate  and  elementary 
school  principals. 

Committee  of  six  high  school 
teachers,  assisted  by  associate 
director  of  manual  arts. 

Subcommittee  on  course  of  study 
of  manual  arts  council,  and  six 
high  school  teachers. 

Committee  of  ten  teachers  from  the 
high  schools,  one  from  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  one  from  the 
Continuation  School. 

Subcommittee  of  twelve  high  school 
teachers  appointed  by  science 
council. 

Council  comprising  six  high  school 
and  three  intermediate  school 
teachers. 

Council  comprising  one  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  two 
teachers  from  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, three  from  the  high  schools, 
two  from  the  intermediate  schools 
and  one  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal. 

Council  comprising  two  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  five 
from  the  high  schools  and  three 
from  the  intermediate  schools. 

Council  comprising  two  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  six 
from  the  high  schools  and  two 
from  the  intermediate  schools. 

Council  comprises  three  high  school 

teachers. 


High  School  Councils. 
These  councils  are  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  city  wherein  is  taught  the  subject 
by  which  the  council  is  designated.  Each  council  organizes 
with  a  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secretary.  Various  sub- 
committees are  appointed,  including  one  on  text-books  and 
another  on  courses  of  study.    The  councils  from  time  to  time 
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make  recommendations  to  the  Head  Masters'  Association  and 
to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on 
request.  The  members  of  the  council  for  the  most  part  are 
heads  of  departments  in  their  respective  schools.  The  councils 
meet  regularly  monthly  and  their  work  is  of  a  highly  professional 
character.  There  are  high  school  councils  on  Ancient  Lan- 
guages; on  Enghsh;  on  Fine  Arts;  on  History;  on  Mathe- 
matics; on  Modern  Languages;  on  Science;  on  Mechanic 
Arts ;  on  Commercial  Studies . 

Intermediate  School  Councils. 

Civics,  History  and  Geography       .     Three  teachers  from  the  Teachers 

College,  four  from  high  schools, 
twelve  from  intermediate  schools, 
six  from  elementary  schools,  one 
teacher  from  the  department  of 
manual  arts  and  one  from  the 
department  of  practice  and 
training. 

General  Science         ....     Two   teachers   from   the   Teachers 

College,  five  from  high  schools, 
six  from  intermediate  schools, 
eight  from  elementary  schools  and 
one  teacher  from  the  department 
of  manual  arts. 

Latin Seven    high    school    teachers    and 

eleven  intermediate  school 
teachers. 

Modern         Foreign        Languages    Council  comprising  one  director,  the 
(French  and  Spanish).  chief  examiner,  fifteen  high  school 

teachers,  nine  intermediate  school 
teachers  and  one  elementary 
school  teacher. 

Mathematics Ten  high  school  teachers,  two  from 

the  Teachers  College,  eleven  from 
the  intermediate  schools,  four 
from  the  elementary  schools  and 
one  from  the  department  of 
manual  arts. 

Clerical  Practice        ....     Eleven    high,    twelve    intermediate, 

one  elementary  school,  teachers. 

English Twelve   high,  sixteen  intermediate, 

one  elementary  school,  teachers. 
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Revision   of 
English    in 
and  IX. 


Course   of   Study   in 
Grades    VII,    VIII 


One  elementary  school  principal; 
one  elementary,  two  high  and  six 
intermediate  school  teachers. 


Revision    of    Intermediate    School     Committee  comprises  one  high  and 
Documents.  four    intermediate    school    prin- 

cipals. 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  Vll 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  VIII  . 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  IX 


Ten  teachers;  one  from  the  Teachers 
College,  three  from  the  high, 
four  from  the  intermediate  and 
two  from  the  elementary  schools. 

Nine  teachers;  one  from  the  Teachers 
College,  two  from  the  high  schools, 
one  from  the  department  of 
manual  arts,  three  from  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  two  from  the 
elementary  schools. 

Nine  teachers;  four  from  high,  four 
from  intermediate  and  one  from 
elementary  schools. 


Elementary  School  Councils. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV  .  .  Committee  comprises  one  co- 
ordinating chairman;  English, 
eight  teachers;  geography,  seven; 
reading,  five;  nature  study,  five; 
history,  four;  arithmetic,  ten; 
hygiene,  two. 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  V 


Spelling 


Committee  includes  one  co-ordinat- 
ing chairman.  Number  of  teach- 
ers serving  on  each  subject; 
Geography,  six;  history,  six;  read- 
ing and  literature,  seven;  science, 
six;  hygiene,  three;  arithmetic, 
five;  EngUsh,  nine. 

Committees  of  intermediate  and  ele- 
mentary principals  and  teachers. 


Councils  of  Directors. 

Household  Science  and  Arts  .  .  Seven  committees  of  cookery  teach- 
ers; three  committees  of  sewing 
teachers. 


Primary  Supervisors 


Primary  council  for  teachers  of 
Grades  I,  II  and  III  —  ten 
members. 
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Physical  Education  ....     Three    advisory    committees;     one 

from  the  high  schools,  another 
from  the  intermediate  schools,  and 
a  third  from  the  elementary 
schools,  each  comprising  five  mem- 
bers. 

Commercial  co-ordinator  .        .     Committee  of  the  personnel  group 

of  the  retail  trade  board  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
fifty-five  members;  and  com- 
mittee of  the  education  group  of 
the  retail  trade  board  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
forty-four  members. 

Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings.     An  advisory  board  of  five  members 

in  each  of  the  eleven  local  centers, 
fifty-five  persons  in  all;  and  an 
advisory  board  of  five  persons  for 
the  home  and  school  association. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  several  groups  of  citi- 
zens who  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  departments  that 
especially  require  the  layman's  point  of  view.  Among  these 
are  the  following:  Co-operative  Courses  in  Retail  Selling,  four 
members;  Drawing,  eight  members;  State-Aided  Classes  in 
Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  nine  members;  Vocational 
Guidance,  seven  members;  Special  Classes,  five  members; 
School  Hygiene,  six  members;  Military  Drill,  six  members; 
Household  Arts  in  the  High  Schools,  six  members . 

It  should  be  recorded  further  that  a  number  of  teachers  are 
asked  to  offer  improvement  courses  for  those  in  the  service, 
and  also  extension  courses  at  the  Teachers  College  on  Saturdays 
and  late  afternoons.  During  the  past  year  fifty-one  teachers 
have  served  as  instructors  in  this  work,  giving  a  total  of  sixty 
courses.  These  have  included  twenty-eight  fifteen-hour  im- 
provement courses,  twelve  thirty-hour  summer  courses,  four 
fifteen-hour  extension  courses  and  sixteen  thirty-hour  extension 
courses. 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL   REVENUES. 

For  Salaries  and  other  Purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  School  Committee 

is  to  provide  sufficient  revenues  for  the  maintenance  and  for  the 

reasonable  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  then  to  exercise 
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the  utmost  vigilance  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations. Extravagance  on  the  one  hand  and  misguided 
parsimony  on  the  other  should  alike  be  avoided.  It  is  but 
just  to  record  that  successive  School  Committees  of  the  City 
of  Boston  have  sought  and  attained  a  golden  mean. 

The  appropriating  power  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston 
is  determined  and  limited  by  action  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  When  additional  revenues  appear  necessary 
for  the  support  of  schools,  the  burden  is  upon  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  convince  the  State  Legislature  that  the  needs  are 
imperative.  Accordingly,  during  the  current  school  year, 
when  it  became  apparent  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  should  be  revised  upwards,  and  that  certain 
departments  required  more  money  for  their  satisfactory  conduct, 
the  School  Committee  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  further 
apropriating  power.  The  outcome  of  this  appeal  was  the 
passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  School  Committee  to 
appropriate 

(a.)  For  general  school  purposes;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  upon  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  are  based; 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  six  dollars 
and  eighty-four  cents;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  six  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents;  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  six  dollars  and  ninety- 
four  cents;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
six  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents;  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  six  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents; 

(6.)  For  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training 
and  exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  etc.,  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  eleven  cents;  and  for  each 
financial  year  thereafter,  twelve  cents; 

(c.)  For  the  employment  of  nurses  and  school  physi- 
cians;   for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
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day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
nine  cents;  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  ten  cents; 
(d.)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and 
recreative  activities  in  or  upon  school  property  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  three  cents ;  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  four  cents; 

(e.)  For  promoting  Americanization  and  the  better 
training  for  citizenship  of  foreign-bom  persons;  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  two  cents;  and  for 
each  financial  year  thereafter,  three  cents;    and 

(/.)     For  vocational  guidance;    for  the  financial  year 
ending   on   the   thirty-first   day   of   December,   nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  two  cents;  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  three  cents. 
Obviously,  item  "a"  is  the  one  authorizing  the  largest  appro- 
priation.    It  was  represented  in  arguments  before  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  that  this  additional  amount  would  be  used 
exclusively  for  increases  in  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  for 
this  specific  purpose.     The  additional  amount  available  under 
this  item  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  will  be 
fifty-four  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
on  which  appropriations  are  based  for  general  school  purposes; 
sixty-two  cents  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven ; 
sixty-four  cents  for  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  sixty- 
six  cents   for  nineteen   hundred  and  twenty-nine;  and  sixty- 
seven  cents  for  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  total  cost  to  the  city  for  these  increases  has  been  care- 
fully estimated  by  the  Business  Agent  to  be  as  follows:  For 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  $305,000, 
covering  a  period  of  four  months  of  the  school  year,  viz., 
September  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1925.  No  increased 
appropriating  power  is  necessary  for  this  year,  since  by  a  recent 
amendment  to  Boston's  city  charter,  eleven  months  will  con- 
stitute the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the 
$305,000  may  be  taken  from  the  balance  made  available  during 
the  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  will  be  for  an 
eleven-month  period  for  that  year  only,  instead  of  the  usual 
twelve-month  period.     In  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six 
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the  additional  cost  will  be  $897,000.  In  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  the  additional  cost  will  be  $1,027,000.  In  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-eight  the  additional  cost  will  be 
$1,054,000.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  the  addi- 
tional cost  will  be  $1,078,000.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty 
the  additional  cost  will  be  $1,089,000.  The  "peak  of  the  cost" 
of  these  increases  will,  therefore,  be  reached  in  the  financial 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty,  as  during  that  year  the  cost 
of  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers  taking  effect  September 
1,  1925,  will  be  $1,089,000  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
schedules  in  operation  prior  to  September  1,  1925. 

As  the  foregoing  statement  indicates,  the  School  Committee 
intended  that  the  proposed  increases  in  the  salary  schedule 
should  be  gradual  and  thus  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be 
distributed  over  a  series  of  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  additional  appropriating  power  for  salary 
increases  and  other  purposes,  the  School  Committee  had  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Commission,  and  furthermore,  that  no  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation  developed  from  any  quarter 
whatever. 

For  Purchase  of  Land  and  Construction  of  New  School 

Buildings. 

Since  1920  the  School  Committee  has  maintained  a  consistent 
and  uninterrupted  building  program.  In  that  year  the  School 
Committee  secured  from  the  General  Court  authority  to 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars, 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years;  thus  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  became  available  for  each  of  the  three  years 
1920-2] ,  1921-22,  1922-23,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings.  Since 
the  demands  for  further  construction  of  new  buildings  still 
remained  urgent,  the  School  Committee  in  1923  appealed  to 
the  General  Court  for  a  renewal  of  its  previous  building  pro- 
gram, and  asked  for  the  power  to  appropriate  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  following  years.  The 
Legislature  in  its  wisdom  amended  the  bill  presented  by  the 
School  Committee  and  authorized  instead  an  appropriation  of 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  each  of  two  years,  namely, 
1923-24  and  1924-25. 

Since  the  programs  that  the  School  Committee  had  prepared 
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embodied  many  large  building  projects  for  which  no  appropria- 
tions were  available,  the  School  Committee  in  1925  again 
petitioned  the  Legislature,  explained  the  details  of  a  five-year 
building  program  which  it  purposed  to  put  into  effect,  and 
besought  power  to  appropriate  the  following  sums  of  money: 
Two  million  dollars  for  the  year  1925-26,  three  million  dollars 
for  1926-27,  four  million  dollars  for  1927-28,  four  million 
dollars  for  1928-29,  and  four  million  dollars  for  1929-30. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  a  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  of  the  city's  financial  interests, —  the  Mayor,  the 
School  Committee  and  the  Finance  Commission, —  and  largely 
in  consequence  thereof,  the  bill  of  the  School  Committee  failed 
of  passage,  and  a  bill  was  substituted  therefor  in  the  Legisla- 
ture's Committee  on  Municipal  Finance  which  gave  the  School 
Committee  authority  to  appropriate  three  million  dollars  for 
one  year  only,  namely,  the  financial  year  ending  December  31, 
1925'^. 

By  means  of  the  various  legislative  acts,  herein  described,  a 
total  of  seventeen  and  one-half  million  dollars  ($17,500,000) 
became  available  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  the  con- 
struction and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings  during  the 
six-year  period  from  1920  to  the  close  of  1925.  And  it  should 
be  recorded  in  passing  that  all  of  these  amounts  were  raised  by 
current  taxation. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  1923, 
tables  were  published  containing  detailed  items  in  the  building 
program  for  which  appropriations  had  been  made  up  to  that 
time.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  the  former 
tables  are  herewith  republished,  together  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  items  for  which  appropriations  have  since  been  made. 
In  certain  instances  slight  amendments  have  been  made  to 
the  costs  in  the  original  tables,  due  to  the  fact  that  additional 
appropriations  became  necessary  to  complete  the  contracts  or 
because  unexpended  balances  remained. 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tables  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  totals  of  the  appropriations  in  Table  II  do  not  include 
annual  expenditures  for  the  administration  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  for  the  remodelling  of  the  new  administration 
building,  for  the  extension  of  school  yards,  for  grading  and 
fencing  of  sites,  for  portable  buildings,  and  for  rental  of  hired 
accommodations.  There  are  included,  however,  several  trans- 
fers of  unexpended  balances  remaining  from  items  completed 
before  1920.  There  are  also  several  items  included  for  which 
part  appropriations  had  been  made  previous  to  1920. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  these  various  transfers  and  balances 
would  necessitate  a  series  of  steps  in  accountancy,  in  which 
the  reader  would  not  be  especially  interested . 

AGE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
It  is  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  Superintendent  that 
there  may  be  assembled  and  made  accessible  in  the  administra- 
tive offices  of  the  School  Committee  a  body  of  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  age,  retardation,  elimination,  persistency, 
and  salvage  of  pupils;  the  size  of  classes;  extra  school  activi- 
ties ;  physical  equipment  and  economical  administration  of  the 
school  plant;  and  relative  costs  of  instruction  in  traditional 
types  of  schools,  in  vocational  and  industrial  schools,  and  in 
special  departments  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual  arts, 
practical  arts,  physical  training,  etc.  With  this  objective  in 
view  the  Superintendent  on  March  31,  1924,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  different  associations  of  principals  requesting 
that  they  appoint  representatives  to  co-operate  with  the 
Superintendent  and  with  one  another  in  establishing  machinery 
for  collecting  this  informative  data.  These  committees  of  prin- 
cipals were  appointed  and  began  a  preliminary  investigation; 
but  before  proceeding  far,  they  became  convinced  that  the 
most  suitable  agency  for  preparing  plans  for  marshaling  this 
statistical  material  was  the  department  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement.  The  committees  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  effect,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their 
respective  organizations  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
department  in  developing  plans  for  gathering  statistics  and 
in  furnishing  all  facts  and  records  required.  Accordingly,  the 
department  was  invited  to  undertake  this  important  study  and 
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cordially  responded.  The  department  considered  it  inad- 
visable to  undertake  at  one  time  the  entire  statistical  program 
proposed  by  the  Superintendent  and  outlined  briefly  above, 
and  wisely  suggested  restriction  of  its  work  to  a  study  of  the 
age  and  progress  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Several  conferences  were  held,  first  with  the  committee  of 
principals,  and  afterwards  with  the  entire  group  of  principals. 
At  the  latter  conferences  the  numerous  charts  required  for 
the  records  of  data  from  the  teachers  were  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  research  assistant  of  the  department. 
The  blank  charts  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the  schools, 
and  accompanying  the  charts  was  a  pamphlet  for  the  teachers, 
explaining  clearly  the  information  desired  and  the  method  of 
reporting  the  same . 

The  collection  of  the  statistical  material  and  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  charts  were  a  severe  tax  upon  the  physical 
resources  and  the  patience  of  the  teachers;  while  the  assem- 
bling of  this  voluminous  mass  of  data  into  an  organized  whole 
was  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  members  of  the  department  of 
educational  investigation  and  measurement.  But  good  nature 
and  professional  loyalty  triumphed,  and  the  results  crowned 
the  work.  The  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  exhaustive  report  on  the  age  and  progress  of  pupils  which 
is  being  published  as  a  school  document  and  soon  will  be  ready 
for  distribution,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  arduous 
labors  of  all  those  who  contributed  toward  its  preparation. 

The  casual  reader  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  a  careful  review 
of  the  report.  School  men  and  school  women  need  not  be 
assured  that  it  contains  a  wealth  of  statistical  information  that 
may  be  utilized  very  advantageously  by  them  in  organizing 
classes  in  schools  or  in  directing  pupils  in  classrooms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH   E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  BY  A  COUNCIL  OF  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


ORIGINAL  COMMITTEES. 

William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  leader  and  co-ordinator. 
Organization  and  Administration: 

Richard  P.  Bonney. 

James  E.  Lynch. 

Anne  D.  Allard. 

Jennie  N.  Haxton. 
Supervision : 

Albert  F.  Reed. 

Annie  G.  Scollard. 
Organization  of  the  Curriculum : 

Helen  F.  Keefe. 

Theresa  G.  O'Brien. 

Adelaide  G.  Nelson. 
Training  of  Teachers: 

Priscilla  Whiton. 

William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 


ENLARGED  COMMITTEES. 


Organization  and  Administration: 
Richard  P.  Bonney,  Chairman, 
Anne  D.  Allard  . 
Evelyn  L.  Barrows 
John  J.  Connelly 
Geraldine  F.  Corbett 
Ralph  M.  Corson 
Mary  T.  Dowling 
Valentine  F.  Dunn 
Francis  J.  Emery 
Harold  B.  Garland 
Mary  A.  Haverty 

Jennie  N.  Haxton 
Avis  A.  Kingston 
Walter  E.  Leidner 
Grace  E.  Lingham 
Ellsworth  M.  Longfield 


Dorchester  High  School. 
Norcross  District. 
Sherwin  District. 
Emily  A.  Fifield  District. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  District. 
Pubhc  Latin  School. 
Bennett  District. 
Hugh  O'Brien  District. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Tyler     Street     Prevocational 

School. 
Longfellow  District. 
Girls'  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
Boston  Trade  School. 
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Martha  P.  Luther 
James  E.  Lynch 
Joseph  E.  Lynch  . 
Mary  E.  McCue  . 
Anne  R.  Mohan   . 
Francis  M.  Morrissey 
Mary  C.  Murphy 
Martha  L.  Olson 
Edwin  M.  Randolph 
John  F.  Roche 
Katherine  M.  Stroup 
II.     Supervision : 

Albert  F.  Reed,  Chairman 
Mary  I.  Adams 
John  J.  Boyan 
Athelston  Brandt 
Marion  Chesley  . 
Joanna  Z.  Connell 
Ella  J.  Costello 
Mary  M.  McLaughlin 
George  M.  Morris 
Clarissa  E.  Prouty     . 
Annie  G.  Scollard 
Julia  E.  Sullivan 
Stella  E.  Weaver 
Thomas  E.  Winston 
III.     Organization  of  the  Curriculum 
Helen  F.  Keefe,  Chairman 
Harry  C.  Barber 
Katherine  F.  Cody     . 
Emma  M.  George 
William  S.  Lenihan    . 
Mary  E.  Martell 

Josephine  A.  Martin 
Annie  V.  McGonagle 
Mary  I.  McIsaac 
Louise  E.  Mooney 
Adelaide  G.  Nelson   . 


Theresa  G.  O'Brien    . 
I  v.      Training  of  Teachers: 

Priscilla  Whiton,  Chairman 
Agnes  E.  Barry    . 
Laura  W.  Cook    . 
Julia  E.  Dickson 
William  H.  J.  Kennedy 
Alice  M.  Kerrigan     . 
Arthur  F.  Leary 
Lillian  J.  MacRae 


Dorchester  High  School. 

Washington  District. 
Abraham  Lincoln  District. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. 
Emerson  District. 
Bigelow  District. 
Hugh  O'Brien  District. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  District. 

Public  Latin  School. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
Continuation  School. 
Sherwin  District. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  District. 
Prince  District. 
Abraham  Lincoln  District. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. 
Roger  Wolcott  District. 
Horace  Mann  School. 
English  High  School. 

Dorchester  High  School. 

Charlestown  High  School. 

Roxbury  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

John  Winthrop  District. 

Oliver  Wendell   Holmes   Dis- 
trict. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 

Samuel  Adams  District. 

Christopher  Gibson  District. 

Mary  Hemenway  District. 

Blackinton-John    Cheverus 
District. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
Elihu  Greenwood  District. 
Manual  Arts  Department. 
Teachers  College. 
Teachers  College. 
South  Boston  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Teachers  College. 
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Ev'ELYN  H.  M.\NLEY  .  Mather  District. 

Anne  A.  F.  Mellish   .  .        .  Frank  V.  Thompson  District. 

Bertha  C.  Quinnam    .  .  Roger  Wolcott  District. 

Alva  T.  Southworth  .  .  Enghsh  High  School. 

Agnes  A.  Watson  .        .  Dillaway  District. 

Clara  S.  Ziersch         .  Martin  District. 

I.  Orgaxization  axd  Administration. 
The  Boston  School  System  comprises  a  number  of  different 
types  of  schools  each  providing  for  pupils  of  a  particular  age. 
Above  the  kindergarten  are  the  elementary  {vrith  its  sub- 
division, the  primary),  the  intermediate,  and  the  high  schools. 
The  6-3-3  plan  of  organization  is  used,  this  plan  seeming  more 
suitable  to  conditions  existing  in  Boston.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  attending 
it,  but  each  is  carefully  articulated  with  the  divisions  above  and 
below  it.  Differentiation  to  meet  the  pupils'  varying  aims  in 
life  begins  in  the  intennediate  school,  and  is  carried  to  con- 
siderable length  in  the  high  schools.  But  the  fact  that  the 
school  system  is  a  unit  is  never  lost  sight  of.  and  each  t>"pe  of 
school  serves  its  particular  purpose  without  impairing  the 
unity  of  the  entire  system. 

The  Kindergarten. 

"VMien  entering  school  for  the  first  time,  the  average  child 
has  to  spend  much  thue  and  energy  in  adjusting  himself  to  the 
routine  of  school  life.  Boston  was  one  of  the  fii^st  cities  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  seek  to  remedy  it  by  incorporating 
the  kindergarten  in  the  school  system. 

At  tliis  time  the  kindergarten  was  organized  along  the  formal 
Froebelian  hues.  IModeni  child  study  has  made  it  seem  advis- 
able to  modify  this,  and  so  the  Boston  kindergartens,  while 
losing  none  of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  pioneers,  have 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  result  is  a  freer  curriculum, 
with  recognition  of  present  day  needs  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
for  experiencing  the  permanent  values  of  life. 

The  increase  in  school  population  is  felt  in  the  kindergarten 
department,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  two  sessions 
in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the  city  so  that  all  desiring 
kindergarten  training  may  be  acconnnodated. 

At  the  present  time  a  child  having  experienced  a  year  of  the 
kindergarten  nia>'  enter  the  first  grade  at  five  years  of  age,  wliile 
children  directlv  from  home  are  not  admitted  until  thev  are 
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five  years  and  six  months.  Looking  towards  the  possibility 
of  promotion  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  mental  rather  than  chronological  age,  the 
Detroit  tests  were  given  to  1,000  Boston  kindergarten  children 
last  year,  and  the  Rhode  Island  tests  are  being  given  to  2,500 
Boston  kindergarten  children  this  year. 

In  Boston  the  first  grade  teacher  tries  to  make  use  of  what 
the  kindergarten  has  done  for  the  child,  and  acknowledges 
that  the  kindergarten  child  approaches  his  task  with  more 
eagerness,  does  better  seat  work,  has  more  manual  control,  and 
shows  greater  language  ability.-  than  the  child  who  enters  the 
first  grade  directly  from  home. 

The  Elementary  School. 

One  of  the  most  important  fimctions  of  the  primary'  school  is 
the  classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  mental  and 
physical  stages  and  possibihties  of  development.  With  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight  and 
for  speech  improvement,  open-air  classes,  and  special  classes  for 
the  mental]}-  retarded,  the  primarj-  teacher  has  become  a  keen 
diagno-stician .  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  child  who 
cannot  go  along  with  the  group  because  of  some  physical  or 
mental  individual  difference  is  in  the  class  where  the  conditions 
are  suited  to  his  best  development. 

Each  case  requires  a  great  amount  of  observation,  sympathy, 
definite  knowledge  of  its  requirements,  and  co-operation  with 
the  school  nurse,  doctor,  and  the  home.  The  significance  of  this 
conservation  of  health  and  happiness  cannot  be  estimated.  Yet 
in  her  zeal  for  these  needy  ones,  the  primary  teacher  must 
remember  her  duty  to  the  other  patient,  wondering  httle  people 
who  are  veaituring  into  a  new  and  fearfuDy  complicated  world. 
The  great  problem  for  the  early  years  is  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school  and  to  bring  each  a  little  nearer 
to  the  other. 

Now  when  a  child  passes  from  the  primarj'  to  the  grammar 
school,  he  encounters  no  abrupt  change.  The  new  pupil  does 
not  feel  "lost,"  for  the  ver>'  suh)ject«  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar  extoid  friendly  hands  to  welcome  him.  The  phonetic 
principles  of  primary  grades  continue  to  serve  in  spelling  and 
reading.  The  skill  jjreviously  acquired  in  number  facts  and 
Englidi  technicalities  is  developed  in  the  early  granmier  grades  to 
an  automatic  power,  which  forms  the  foimdation  for  more  exten- 
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sive  study  in  these  subjects.  The  pupil  finds  that  the  facility 
attained  in  all  his  primary  studies  becomes  his  "Open  Sesame" 
to  the  happiness  awaiting  him  in  the  realms  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, music,  drawing,  English,  and  literature.  The  child 
continues  to  "learn  by  doing"  and  develops  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically.  He  begins  to  recognize  the  value  of  power 
and  to  realize  his  ovra  ability  to  use  that  power  wisely.  The 
work  of  the  Boston  primary  schools  today  is  a  splendid  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  that  follows  in  the  grammar  grades. 

The  Intermediate  School. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Boston  schools  on  the  6-3-3  plan 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  eventually  the  last  of  the 
ninth  grade  pupils  will  be  removed  from  the  high  to  the  inter- 
mediate school.  The  value  of  the  intermediate  school  has 
never  been  questioned,  but  its  introduction  has  caused  certain 
very  serious  problems  affecting  the  unification  of  the  system. 
One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  intermediate  school 
was  to  eliminate  the  gap  that  existed  between  the  elementary 
and  the  high  schools,  and  which  was  responsible  for  the  heavy 
elimination  during  the  first  year  of  the  latter.  But  there 
are  now  two  gaps,  and  the  chief  problem  of  organization  has 
been  to  minimize  their  importance.  When  a  pupil  leaves 
the  elementary  school  to  enter  the  intermediate,  he  meets  new 
companions  and  new  teachers,  but  finds  no  great  change  in 
organization  and  methods.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pupil 
promoted  from  the  intermediate  to  the  high  school.  Thus  the 
changes  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  organization  which 
were  the  most  serious  features  of  the  old-time  gap,  occur  now 
from  year  to  year  within  the  intermediate  school,  and  have 
much  less  disastrous  effects  upon  the  pupils. 

The  elementary  school  (Grades  I  to  VI),  as  its  name  signifies, 
gives  the  children  the  groundwork  on  which  their  subsequent 
education  is  based.  As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  our  future 
citizens  receive  a  common  basis,  there  is  no  variation  of  the 
curriculum  except  to  meet  the  needs  of  abnormal  children.  A 
single  teacher  gives  all  the  instruction  in  the  principal  subjects 
for  the  entire  year,  thus  securing  a  highly  desirable  personal 
relation  between  the  immature  child  and  its  teacher.  Much 
use  is  made  of  drill  and  concert  work  in  teaching,  and  home 
lessons  play  little  part.  Promotions  depend  upon  the  average 
in  all  subjects. 
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In  the  intermediate  school,  however,  departmental  work 
begins,  and  in  the  seventh  grade  the  pupil  becomes  accustomed 
to  meeting  more  than  one  teacher,  though  it  is  two  years  before 
his  work  is  completely  departmentalized.  Elementary  methods 
of  teaching  are  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  home  lesson 
becomes  more  important.  In  Grade  VII,  supervised  study 
aids  the  pupil  in  accustoming  himself  to  doing  home  work. 
Some  home  work  is  given  every  night,  and  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  home  lesson  assignments  assume  the  importance 
they  bear  in  high  school.  Promotion  is  by  subject,  and  since 
there  is  no  undue  proportion  of  failures  in  Grade  VII,  we  may 
assume  that  the  gap  between  the  elementaiy  and  intermediate 
schools  is  being  adequately  bridged. 

Besides  acting  as  a  transitional  stage  between  the  elementary 
and  high  schools,  the  intermediate  school  serves  some  other 
verj''  important  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  essentially 
the  school  of  the  adolescent,  and  it  must  adapt  its  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  adolescent  pupils.  Secondly,  it  is  during 
the  years  he  is  in  this  school  that  the  pupil  begins  to  consider 
the  question  of  his  career.  The  adolescent  youth  is  allowed 
more  freedom  than  would  have  been  allowed  under  the  old 
elementary  organization,  and  is  therefore  more  contented,  but 
his  immature  judgment  is  not  allowed  to  settle  matters  of  great 
import.  Moreover,  vocational  studies  are  introduced,  and  the 
pupil  who  expects  to  go  to  college  may  start  a  foreign  language; 
the  commercial  pupil,  clerical  practice ;  and  there  are  shops  for 
those  who  some  day  may  follow  mechanical  pursuits.  In  all 
cases,  continuance  of  the  subject  started  is  urged  when  high 
school  is  reached,  but  if  the  pupil  finds  he  has  no  gift  along 
certain  lines,  he  may  shift  in  his  aim  with  less  serious  conse- 
quences than  if  he  had  discovered  his  mistake  in  the  last  years 
of  the  high  school. 

That  the  intermediate  school  is  better  adapted  than  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  yet  completely  efficient.  An  interesting  study, 
made  in  October,  1924,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  Continua- 
tion School  showed  that  1,461  of  the  2,977  pupils,  all  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  old,  left  school  for  other  than  economic  reasons. 
Most  of  these  left  the  intermediate  grades,  and  should  have 
been  retained,  but  that  number  is  small  compared  to  the 
number  that  used  to  leave  for  no  vaHd  reasons  before  the 
establishment  of  the  intermediate  school  which  was  the  bridg- 
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ing  of  the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  the  high  schools. 
That  the  problem  is  being  satisfactorily  met  there  is  ample 
evidence. 

Articulation  between  Intermediate  and  High  Schools. 
By  the  nieans  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs  the  pupils 
of  the  ninth  grade  are  encouraged  not  only  to  complete  the 
work  of  that  grade,  but  also  to  continue  their  education 
through  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  because  of  these  means, 
too,  that  successful  articulation  between  Grades  IX  and  X 
is  taking  place. 

Courses  Offered  in  Grade  IX. 
In  all  ninth  grades  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  courses 
offered, — a  general  or  college  course,  a  commercial  course  with  a 
foreign  language,  and  a  commercial  course  with  "the  science  of 
environment"  and  the  subject  of  civics  substituted  for  the 
foreign  language.  Where  the  number  and  conditions  warrant, 
there  is  also  an  industrial  course,  and,  possibly,  a  regular  pre- 
vocational  class.  Credit  is  given,  furthermore,  for  outside 
work  in  music  and  in  atliletic  contests.  There  is  such  flexibility 
in  the  organization  of  these  courses  that  a  pupil  finding  himself 
out  of  a  place  in  one  course  may  transfer,  without  loss,  to  an- 
other. For  all  the  courses  offered  in  Grade  IX  of  the  intermedi- 
ate school,  the  work  mapped  out  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for 
the  ninth  grade  in  the  senior  high  school.  In  each  subject  the 
same  syllabus  is  used,  and  coimcils  made  up  of  teachers  from 
both  schools  meet  to  make  necessary  adjustments. 

Methods. 
Grade  IX  has  full  departmental  teaching,  each  teacher 
having  not  more  than  two  major  subjects.  Individual  differ- 
ences are  easily  recognized  and  provided  for  in  the  small-sized 
classes  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  used.  Provision  is 
made  for  much  independent  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
able  to  do  it.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  slower  pupils, 
some  schools  employ  when  possible  the  services  of  a  special 
teacher.  To  the  pupils  assigned  to  her  the  special  teacher  gives 
individual  or  small-group  instruction  in  work  planned  by  the 
regular  teacher  to  meet  specific  needs,  and  supervised  by  the 
regular  teacher  also.  In  the  supervised  study  periods,  some 
teacher  comes  in  daily  contact  with  each  individual  pupil. 
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Ninth  grade  teachers  in  both  schools  have  the  same  supervision. 
In  some  cases  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  various  subjects 
in  the  senior  high  school  visit  the  ninth  grades  in  the  interme- 
diate school  or  confer  with  the  teachers.  MiUtary  drill  is 
given  at  the  senior  high  school,  and  physical  training  has  direct 
and  constant  supervision. 

Promotion  and  Graduation. 
These  are  approaching  the  standards  set  by  the  senior  high 
school.  Principals,  by  posting  the  bi-monthly  marks,  by  dis- 
cussing with  their  teachers  individually  or  at  teachers'  meetings 
standards  of  marking  in  the  various  subjects  and  curves  of 
distribution,  are  awakening  all  concerned  to  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  wise  marking  in  holding  pupils  in  school.  Pro- 
motion is  by  subject,  the  point  system  being  used.  To  make 
up  failures,  to  strengthen  weaknesses,  or  to  do  advanced 
work  in  some  of  the  major  subjects,  ninth  grade  pupils  recom- 
mended by  the  intermediate  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
Summer  Review  High  School.  To  hold  pupils  in  school, 
diplomas  are  given  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Some  schools 
hold  regular  graduation  exercises.     Others  have  none. 

Other  Activities. 
The  organization  of  the  intermediate  school  calls  for,  and 
provides  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  Wrong 
choices  and  decisions  are  thus  avoided  early  in  the  child's 
career.  Most  intermediate  schools  include  in  their  weekly 
programs  a  -^-ide  range  of  extra-curricula  activities.  Through 
these  activities  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  are 
brought  to  light.  In  conjunction  with  the  things  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  offer  great  opportunities  for 
guidance. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  ways  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the 
intermediate  school  is  fitting  its  ninth  grade  pupils  not  only 
to  take  their  places  in  Grade  X  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
pupils  prepared  in  Grade  IX  of  the  senior  high  school,  but  it 
is,  also,  by  its  diversified  and  attractive  school  program,  keep- 
ing pupils  in  school  to  complete  their  education. 

To  determine  how  effectively  the  Intermediate  Schools 
were   doing   their   work,    certain   investigations    were   made. 
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Sinco  the  process  of  changing  from  the  8-4  to  the  6-3-3  type  of 
orgaiiiziition  is  not  yot  completed,  there  is  in  the  tenth  grade 
one  group  of  children  who  spent  the  previous  year  in  the  inter- 
mediate school  and  another  group  that  spent  that  year  in 
the  ninth  grade  of  the  high  school.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  two  groups  as  to  success  in  studies  and  persistence 
in  school.  The  following  table*  shows  the  relative  standing 
of  the  two  groups  in  their  studios  during  five  years,  and  proves 
that  the  intermediate  pupils  have  not  been  greatly  handi- 
cuppcul  by  change  of  schools  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades. 

Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Grade  X  Pupils. 


R.      C.      D.      E.      Score 


10W-19S1. 
Spoond  .V(>:ir  IiIkIi  ncIkkiI  pupils. .  . 
Teiit.li  nriii|i'  iiitornicdiiilo  impiln  . 

1'JS1-19SS. 
Second  yi'iir  liiuli  school  pupils. .  . 
Toiitb  grade  intonuodiato  pupils. 

19S»-19£3. 
Sooond  ycnr  liiuli  ncliool  pupils. .  . 
Tciitli  Kriid<>  iiili  riiifdiuti'  pupils. 

iSccoiid  yciir  liiuli  hcIiodI  pupils.  .  . 
'I'ctitli  linidc  iii(i'niii>(liiit('  pupils. 

192i-10£6. 
Second  your  IukIi  school  pupils . .  , 
Tenth  (JTiido  intorniodiiite  pupils. 


234 
22S 


232 
212 


217 
205 


200 

loa 


100 
1S7 


Anollun-  study  was  made  of  the  ionWx  grade  pupils  in  a 
single  high  school.  Of  7715  pu]Mls  tMil(M-ing  (hnf.  grado  in  1923, 
607  were  pi-omoUMl  from  the  ninth  gnide  in  the  s:uuo  school. 
and  1(»(>  were  admittoi  from  (iraiU^  IX.  of  fourteen  dilTorent 
int(M-m(>(li;ite  schools.  The  following  tables  show  the  elimina- 
tion of  i\\c  two  groups,  the  (elimination  at.  tlu*  iM\d  of  each 
bi-monthly  period,  and  the  failures  by  number  of  subjects  of 

♦The    firturos  for   1020-1023   iire    from  .Vsaistiwit    Suporinlouvlout   .Vrthur   L.   Gould's 
report  to  the  Suporintendout,  1022. 
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those  eliminated.  As  might  be  expected,  the  group  that  came 
from  the  ninth  grade  in  the  same  school  made  the  best  show- 
ing, but  there  are  no  striking  differences  seen  when  the  two 
groups  are  compared  by  percentages. 

Percentage  of  Elimination. 


Pupils  from 
Gradf;  IX, 

High  School 
Total,  607. 


Pupils  from 
Grade  IX, 

Intermediate 
Total,  166. 


Pupils  who  left  Grade  X  from  September,  192.3,  to 
June,  1924,  inclusive. 


97     16  per  cent. 


40     24  per  cent. 


Length  of  Time  Pupils  Remained  in  Grade  X. 


High  School 
Total,  97. 

Intermediate 
Total,  40. 

Number  eliminated  before  November  1 

29 
2r, 
18 
16 
9 

4.8  per  cent.  . 
4. 1  per  cent.. . 
3     percent... 
2. 6 per  cent.. . 
1.5  per  cent... 

17 

12 
4 

2 

10.2  per  cent. 
7 . 2  per  cen  t. 

2.4  per  cent. 

'A      per  cen  t. 

\.'i,\)i:T  cent. 

In  this  scholarship  record  of  pupik  eliminated,  the  percent- 
ages are  fifnjred  not  upon  the  total  numbers  of  pupils  discharged, 
but  upon  the  numbers  that  remained  in  Grade  X  for  at  least 
two  months. 


Number  failing  in  no  subjects. 
Number  failinf  in  1  aubject, . . 
Number  failing  in  2  subjects.. 
Number  failing  in  Siiubject*. , 
Number  failing  in  4  subjects. . 
Number  failing  in  5  subjects . . 


Hif^h  School 
'I  otal,  08. 


9  13  per  cent., 

7  10  per  cent., 

7  10per«;nt., 

13  19  per  cent. 
18  27  per  cent. 

14  21  per  cent. 


Intermediate 
Total,  23. 


2  Operccmt.. 

3  13  per  cent.. 
2  9  per  cen  t. . 
1  4perc<;nt. . 
9  39  per  cent.. 
6  26  per  cent. 


Finally,  an  investigation  of  teaching  methods  and  amount 
of  work  accornpli.Hhed  was  made,  identical  questions  being 
sent  to  teachers  of  the  ninth  grade  in  the  intemiediate  sdiool 
and  teachers  having  ninth  gra^Je  classes  in   the   high    school. 
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The  subjects  of  English,  history,  modern  languages,  and 
mathematics  were  covered.  The  following  questions  were 
asked  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 

1.  What  point  do  you  reach  in  your  course  by  the  end  of  the  school  year? 

2.  Do  you  use  the  direct  method  in  modern  language  classes? 

3.  Do  you  use  a  text-book  in  French  and  Spanish  classes? 

4.  What  is  the  average  mortality  in  the  ninth  grade? 

The  replies  showed  that  about  the  same  amount  of  material 
was  covered  in  each  case ;  so  the  intermediate  pupil  has  not  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  preparation.  The  direct  method  of 
language  teaching  was  nearly  always  used  in  the  intermediate 
school,  but  in  the  high  school  a  combination  of  the  direct 
method  and  the  grammar  method  was  generally  employed. 
Both  groups  used  text-books  for  French  and  Spanish. 

The  answers  to  question  4  showed  that  there  was  a  greater 
average  mortality  in  the  ninth  grade  classes  still  in  the  high 
school,  than  in  the  ninth  grade  in  the  intermediate  school, 
8  per  cent  in  the  high  school  against  3  per  cent  in  the  inter- 
mediate school.  Statistics  on  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  tenth 
grade,  compiled  bi-monthly  in  one  of  our  largest  high  schools, 
show  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  scores  obtained 
by  the  two  groups  of  pupils  in  modem  languages  and  in  Latin 
than  in  either  English  or  mathematics. 

Suggestions  from  the  teachers  as  to  how  articulation  may 
be  improved  are  given  below  by  subjects. 

Mathematics. 
The  pupils  now  entering  our  tenth  grade  are  largely  those  completing 
the  ninth  grade  in  the  intermediate  school.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  use  a  regular  course  of  study  in  mathematics,  which  is 
doubtless  followed  pretty  closely  everywhere,  pupils  come  to  us  with 
widely  different  equipment  in  mathematics,  the  result  of  different  methods, 
varying  emphasis  on  a  given  portion  of  the  work  in  different  schools, 
varying  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  many  other  causes.  We  have  found 
by  experience  that  unless  we  do  something  to  gather  up  these  loose  ends, 
and  give  the  pupils  a  new  viewpoint  in  the  subject,  they  are  quite  unable 
to  make  any  use  of  algebra  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  geome- 
try, and  still  less  are  they  able  to  do  the  work  in  the  later  course  in  algebra. 
Therefore  we  give  the  first  four  months  of  Mathematics  II  to  algebra. 

Latin. 
Tenth    grade  pupils  from    the   intermediate   school   are  not   as   well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  as  pupils  of  this  grade  who  have 
passed  the  ninth  grade  in  the  high  school.     Furthermore,  the  pupils  from 
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the  intermediate  school  are  less  self-dependent  than  those  from  the  high 
school;  they  seem  less  able  to  do  things  themselves,  and  they  need  more 
help. 

History. 

All  college  preparatory  pupils  should  have  Ancient  history  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  intermediate  school.  If  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  intermediate 
school  they  have  Greek  history  three  hours  a  week,  and  then  in  the  tenth 
grade  have  Roman  history  three  hours  a  week,  this  satisfies  the  college 
requirements.  There  are  some  pupils  coming  from  the  ninth  grade  with 
no  Ancient  history.  Ordinarily  these  pupils  have  had  a  year  of  intro- 
ductory science   which  does  not  count  in  the  college  requirements. 

If  Greek  history  is  given  in  the  intermediate  school,  there  should  be  the 
same  supervision  as  has  been  given  the  modern  languages,  for  example. 

Modern  Languages. 
The  most  successful  articulation  seems  to  be  in  the  field  of  modern 
languages,  probably  because  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  super- 
visor of  modern  languages.  But  even  better  results  would  be  obtained 
if  modern  language  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  ninth  grade  of 
the  intermediate  would  take  advantage  more  generally  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  exchange  visits  with  the  purpose  of  unifying  their  methods  of 
teaching  their  subjects.  A  better  mutual  understanding  in  the  two  groups 
of  classes,  obtained  by  observation  and  discussion,  ought  to  have  ben^cial 
results. 

The  Problem  of  Home  Study. 

A  large  amount  of  outside  preparation  is  demanded  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Boston  Schools  and  though  some  of  it  can  be  done 
in  "study  hours,"  with  or  without  supervision,  most  must  be 
accomplished  at  home.  Failure  to  do  home  work  usually 
means  failure  in  studies  and  ultimate  elimination  from  school. 
Such  failure  may  be  due  to  faulty  training,  or  to  conditions  at 
home  over  which  the  pupil  has  no  control.  In  either  case 
remedial  steps  should  be  taken.  To  determine  the  need  of 
revising  the  current  practices  of  assigning  lessons,  a  study  of 
the  situation  in  the  Boston  schools  was  made. 

Home  lessons  begin  with  the  intermediate  school,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  that  school  to  instil  in  the  pupils  correct  methods  of 
study.  To  accomplish  this,  a  judicious  allowance  of  time  is 
made  for  supervised  study.  But  even  in  the  seventh  grade 
short  home  lessons  are  assigned  nightly.  In  the  eighth  grade, 
home  work  requiring  at  least  one  hour  is  assigned  each  night, 
and  the  custom  of  assigning  more  than  one  subject  is  commenced. 
In  the  ninth  grade  systematic  and  more  difficult  home  work  is 
required,  the  intermediate  schools  expecting  their  pupils  to 
spend  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  weekly  in  home  study,  while 
the  high  schools  exact  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  from 
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their  ninth  grade  pupils.  The  upper  grades  in  the  high  school 
are  given  about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  ninth  grade, 
and  usually  a  home  lesson  is  assigned  for  every  meeting  of  each 
class.  Since  in  the  average  high  school  most  subjects  meet 
only  three  or  four  times  a  week,  an  irregularity  in  the  daily 
amount  of  work  results  that  sometimes  has  very  bad  effects 
upon  the  younger  pupils. 

More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  teachers  inter- 
viewed expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  home  work 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  good  preparation  for  high  school, 
kept  the  home  in  closer  contact  with  the  school,  afforded  good 
review  and  good  drill,  and  developed  habits  of  self-reUance  and 
individual  effort.  In  the  higher  grades  teachers  declared  it 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  amount  of  work  laid 
out  in  the  course  of  study.  Many  teachers  sought  to  allow  for 
individual  differences  among  the  pupils  by  taking  maximum  and 
minimum  assignments,  allowing  choice  of  topics,  and  making 
special  individual  assignments  to  slow  pupils.  Where  classes 
were  divided  according  to  ability,  home  lessons  were  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  class. 

In  the  high  school,  supervised  study  has  not  always  proved 
successful,  or  practicable,  so  the  pupils  are  expected  to  prepare 
their  lessons  largely  at  home.  To  determine  how  much  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  the  boy  and  girl  of  1925  is 
living  may  have  affected  his  or  her  ability  to  do  home  work 
satisfactorily,  the  following  questionnaire  was  given  to  more  than 
seven  thousand  Boston  high  school  pupils.  School  number  3 
was  a  college  preparatory  school,  numbers  1  and  2,  schools  for 
boys,  number  4,  a  girls'  school.  The  comparative  as  well  as  the 
combined  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Questionnaire  on  Home  Study. 
To  the  pupil:  Please  answer  these  questions  honestly  and  do 
not  sign  your  name.     This  paper  will  not  be  read  by  any 
teacher  in  this  school. 

1.  How  many  hours  do  you  study  each  day  on  your  home 
lessons?    

2.  Have  you  a  quiet  place  where  you  can  study?    


3.  Do  you  work  for  pay  outside  of  school  hours?     Mornings? 
—  Afternoons? Evenings?    

4.  How  many  hours  daily  do  you  devote  to  radio?  

5.  How  many  hours  daily  do  you  practice  music?    
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Percentage  Tabulation  of  the  "Questionnaire  on 

Home  Study." 

Hour  Studied. 

School  Number. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Home  study.. . 

2.  Quiet  place .  .  . 

3.  Workers 

4     Radio 

5.     Music 

0  hours 

1  hour  or  less.. 
U  to  2  hours.. 
2J  to  3  hours.. 
3§  to  4  hours.. 

' '  No  " 

Mornings 

Afternoons.. .  . 
Evenings 

No  time 

1  hour  or  less.. 
U  to  2  hours.. 
2i  to  3  hours.. 

No  time 

1  hour  or  less., 
li  to  2  hours.. 
2i  to  3  hours.. 

4 
23 
46 
22 

5 

13 

5 
24 
17 

72 

20 

6 

2 

69 

21 

8 

2 

2 
28 
56 
12 

1 

13 

6 
21 
12 

74 

18 

5 

3 

76 

18 

5 

1 

5 

7 

37 

42 

13 

14 

2 

10 
4 

75 
18 
6 

1 

67 

25 

7 

1 

1 
13 
36 
35 
14 

5 

1 
6 
4 

70 

20 

7 

2 

52 

35 

11 

5 

2 
18 
43 
28 

9 

11 

3 
16 
10 

72 

20 

6 

2 

64 

27 

8 

1 

From  a  perusal  of  this  table,  which  probably  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  usual  city  high 
school,  it  is  clear  that  the  average  high  school  student  is  in  no 
danger  of  breaking  down  from  "overstudy."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  college  and  "Tech"  preparatory  schools  and  classes,  it 
would  seem  evident  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  study  less  than  the  required  two  hours  daily  at  home. 
Perhaps,  with  the  universal  popularity  of  the  American  high 
school  and  its  commendable  variety  of  courses,  such  a  fact  is  an 
inevitable  consequence . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than  one  out  of  eight  pupils 
complains  of  unfavorable  conditions  for  study,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  teachers,  as  well  as  others,  are  fond  of  looking 
down  from  above  upon  what  they  regard  as  the  hopelessly 
depressing  environment  of  certain  pupils  or  districts.  "A  pure, 
simple,  and  steadfast  spirit  is  not  distracted,  though  it  be 
employed  in  many  works!" 

The  suprisingly  small  percentage  of  radio  devotees  proves 
that  this  invention  is  losing  its  novelty  and  possibly  will  be 
soon  "taken  for  granted"  along  with  the  telephone  and  phono- 
graph and  other  modern  achievements. 

The  percentage  of  music  students  is  probably  fairly  constant, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  girls  still 
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regard  musical  ability  as  a  desirable  accomplishment.  It  is 
certainly  encouraging  to  pupils  to  know  that  the  high  schools 
give  them  diploma  credit  for  this  "outside  music." 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  fitting  to  point  out  that  in  the  general 
high  schools  the  large  percentage  of  pupils  that  are  self-support- 
ing affords  another  manifestation  of  the  wonderful  opportun- 
ities offered  by  our  democracy  to  the  "plain  people."  It  is 
very  likely  that  such  work  lessens  the  time  a  pupil  can  devote 
to  home  study,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  possibly  no  other 
country  on  this  earth  would  this  same  type  of  pupil  be  receiving 
a  high  school  education.  There  seems  no  need,  therefore,  for 
any  serious  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Boston  schools  towards 
the  matter  of  home  work. 

The  Special  Schools. 
As  pupils  proceed  in  school,  variation  in  abilities  and  aims 
require  differentiation  in  the  educational  opportunities  offered. 
In  the  intermediate  school  a  somewhat  different  course  is 
offered  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  expects  to  go  to  college  from  that 
offered  the  one  who  intends  to  enter  business.  In  fact,  the 
Latin  schools  have  their  own  preparatory  courses  for  inter- 
mediate pupils  in  their  own  buildings.  The  prevocational 
center  also  serves  its  special  purpose  in  the  intermediate  organ- 
ization. It  is  in  the  high  school,  however,  that  differentiation 
is  most  complete.  Centrally  located  and  admitting  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  are  specialized  high  schools,  while  the 
district  high  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  offer  courses  that 
fit  for  college,  business,  or  industry.  Differentiation  according 
to  life  work  is  thus  the  keynote  in  the  high  school.  How  well 
these  schools  or  courses  achieve  their  purpose  is  shown  by  a 
study  of  their  growth,  and  the  success  in  life  attending  their 
graduates. 

Prevocational  Centers. 
In  the  intermediate  organization,  prevocational  centers 
exist  to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  choose  more  wisely  their  life 
work.  Hence,  first  hand  experiences  in  electricity,  printing, 
machine  shop  practice,  sheet  metal  work,  wood  working,  and 
gardening  are  given  to  the  boys,  while  printing,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  and  cooking  experiences  are  received  by  the  girls. 
These  are  very  practical  contacts  which  ofTer  opportunities  to 
understand  book  knowledge  and  apply  it  directly.     Thus  many 
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pupils  advance  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  abilities  and  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  vocation  in  which  they  may  hope  to  be 
successful. 

The  Latin  Schools. 

These  are  a  distinct  type  of  secondary  schools  in  that  they 
prepare  solely  for  college.  To  them  pupils  are  admitted  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  must  state 
that  it  is  their  purpose  to  send  the  children  to  college.  Hence, 
the  student  body  of  these  schools  is  selective  at  entrance  by 
scholarship  and  by  purpose  in  life. 

The  growth  of  the  Public  Latin  School  (for  boys)  since  1635, 
and  the  Girls'  Latin  since  it  was  founded  in  1878  indicates  a 
demand  in  Boston  for  such  schools.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  schools  have  grown  in  total  numbers  despite  the  fact 
that  pupils  proving  unfitted,  after  repeated  trials,  for  the  work 
of  the  classical  curriculum  are  urged  to  transfer  to  that  school 
wherein  their  needs  can  be  better  met.  Over  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  go  to  some  college. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  is  a  new  school,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  it  has  been  in  existence  only  since  1906. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  school  during  the  first  year  was 
140,  but  now  there  are  approximately  1,500  boys  enrolled  each 
year.  From  a  first  graduating  class  of  19  the  numbers  have 
increased  to  present  graduating  classes  of  about  275. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  in  each 
department  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  boys  for  successful 
business  careers.  Although  the  school  was  started  as  an 
'experiment  in  education  in  Boston,  its  usefulness  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated.  Its  graduates  are  in  demand  when  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  business  houses  of  Boston. 

The  following  statistics,  collected  during  the  year  1922-23, 
concerning  the  class  which  graduated  in  June,  1922,  indicate 
what  is  typical  of  lines  of  work  followed  by  graduates  of  this 
school : 

Commercial : 

Sales  and  stock  work 61 

Bookkeeping  and  clerical 77 

Stenographic 23 

College  of  Business  Administration 15 

•^  —      176 
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Colleges,  Academic  and  Technical 20 

Mechanical  work 7 

Miscellaneous 3 

Unknown 26 

—        56 

Total 232 

The  greater  part  of  the  graduates  are  placed  in  positions  in 
June  of  the  year  that  they  graduate.  A  "running  hst"  is  kept 
at  all  times,  however,  and  graduates  are  frequently  placed  in 
new  positions.  The  "placement"  supervisor  ^'isits  a  large 
percentage  of  the  graduates  at  their  jobs  within  the  first  year 
after  graduation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  calls  for  placements  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  graduates. 

During  the  school  temi  each  boy  in  the  third  year  is  able 
to  observe  by  visits  the  practical  work  carried  on  in  ten  or 
twelve  different  kinds  of  businesses.  Many  business  men  em- 
ploy pupils  in  December  of  each  year  for  periods  of  a  few  days 
to  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  in  its  eagerness  to  carry  out 
its  solemn  pledge  to  the  Commonwealth,  keeps  constantly  in 
mind  two  fundamental  considerations:  First,  to  maintain  such 
traditions  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  students  will 
want  to  stay  in  school;  second,  to  i^egard  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  as  more  important  than  any  other  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  survival  is  constantly  in- 
creasing is  evidence  that  the  first  concern  of  the  school  is 
bearing  fruit.  The  number  of  boys  placed  in  permanent 
positions,  their  continuance  and  success  in  those  positions,  the 
large  percentage  of  graduates  and  nongraduates  who  continue 
their  educational  endeavor  after  leaving  school,  are  evidences 
that  the  second  concern  of  the  school  is  giving  its  administra- 
tors encouragement  to  continue  and  broaden  this  phase  of  their 
work. 

The  Boston  Trade  ScJiooJ. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  most  trades  have  under- 
gone complete  reorganization  due  to  radical  changes  in  materials 
used  and  methods  employed  in  construction.  The  need  for 
trained  workmen  made  itself  felt  early  in  this  period.  Busi- 
ness turned  to  the  Public  School  System  as  the  best  place  for 
giving  this  training.     In  response  to  this  demand  the  School 
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Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  established  the  Boston  Trade 
School  in  1911.  The  aim  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  is  to 
give  boys  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
a  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  well-balanced 
secondary  school  education. 

The  law  gives  authority  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
to  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  industrial  training  schools  are 
located  to  set  up  their  own  policies,  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  thereby  fitting  a  particular  school  to  meet  local  needs. 
The  Boston  School  Committee,  taking  into  consideration  the 
existence  of  prevocational  and  specialized  schools  within  its 
system,  has  shaped  the  policy  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  as 
follows : 

1.  That  pupils  admitted  to  the  Boston  Trade  School  shall  be  graduates 

of  a  grammar  school  or  shall  have  had  an  equivalent  education. 

2.  The  pupils  shall  not  be  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  and  shall 

be  able  to  profit  by  the  course. 

The  nation,  state,  and  city  are  in  accord  with  respect  to  this 
policy,  and  such  data  as  we  have  from  other  schools  altogether 
justifies  the  same. 

Graduates  of  any  elementary  school  of  the  Boston  system  and 
pupils  from  private  schools  in  and  around  Boston  are 
admitted  to  the  school.  Any  student  wishing  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  adjacent  towns  is  also  eligible.  Upon  entering 
the  school,  the  student  elects  to  follow  a  given  trade,  and  while 
at  the  school  he  specializes  in  the  trade  of  his  choice  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  This  would  indicate  a  definite  aim  on  the 
part  of  the  student;  therefore  he  might  be  expected  to  be:  (a) 
Regular  in  attendance;  (h)  Prompt  in  .-uriving  at  school;  (c) 
Persistent  in  folkming  the  course  througli  to  its  completion; 
(d)  Sure  of  j)lac(;nient  in  his  chosen  trade  upon   graduation. 

(a.)  Attendance.— (lonfiidcTSition  of  the  attendance  should 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  pupils  come  from  the  outlying 
sections  as  wf;ll  as  from  Boston  proper.  Furthermore,  9  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  are  nonresident  students.  An  average 
attendance  of  94  per  cent  has  been  maintained  during  the  last 
five  years. 

(h)  Punctuality.—  If  a  student  is  to  be  trained  for  industry, 
a  major  item  in  his  training  should  be  punctuality.  In  this 
connection  the  Boston  Trade  School  shows  an  average  of  95.3 
per  cent  of  timely  arrivals  over  a  period  of  five  years.     This 
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is  a  commendable  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  students 
come  from  long  distances,  and  also  the  school  session  starts 
fifteen  minutes  earher  than  in  most  of  the  other  schools. 

(c.)  Persistence. —  Any  figures  given  under  this  caption 
would  be  misleading  when  compared  with  those  of  other  schools, 
for  the  reason  that  at  present  we  are  graduating  three  classes  of 
pupils  —  from  two-year,  three-year,  and  four-year  courses, 
which  is  not  done  in  any  other  secondare*  school  at  present. 
Although  definite  courses  of  study  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  have  been  estabhshed  only  since  191S.  it  is  significant 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  classes  has  been  50  per  cent 
over  the  pre^'ious  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that 
such  increase  will  continue  until  the  persistence  of  the  stu- 
dents through  the  four-year  course  has  exerted  a  telling  in- 
fluence upon  the  undergraduates  of  the  school. 

(d.)  Placet7ie7it. —  It  is  significant  to  note  that  on  July  1 
of  last  year  every  graduate  had  found  his  place  in  industry. 
The  graduates  of  the  Trade  School  readily  find  positions  in 
the  trade.  The  average  percentage  of  graduates  placed  over 
a  period  of  five  years  was  64  per  cent.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  persistent  requests  of  several  local  and 
national  associations  of  manufacturers  for  the  inauguration  of 
new  courses  covering  their  lines  of  work.  More  recent  requests 
have  come  from  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Goods 
]\Ianufacturei-s.  the  National  Wall  Paper  Manufaeturei-s 
Association,  the  Commission  on  Apprenticeship,  Paintei-s.  and 
Decorators  Association,  and  the  Stationary  Engineers  and 
Firemen. 

Co-operatire  Industrial  Courses. 

In  1906  Governor  Douglas  called  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  condition  of  boys  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  recommended  part-time  schooling  as  a  substitute 
for  the  apprenticeship  system  of  training  then  in  vogue  in  indus- 
try. The  first  co-operative  high  school  coui-se  was  established 
in  Fitcbburg  in  190S.  Boston  soon  followed  with  other  courses. 
At  present  part-time  courees  are  oft'ered  in  machine  shop 
practice,  woodworking,  electricity  and  automobile  work  in 
various  district  high  schools.  These  coui"ses  make  such  schools 
distinctive  in  so  far  as  work  in  these  courses  is  on  a  part-time 
basis  after  the  first  year.  Part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  school 
for  academic  and  industrial  instruction.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  acquiruig  practice  in  industry. 
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It  suffices  to  say  that  pupils  who  pursue  these  courses  are 
very  regular  in  attendance.  Many  industries  are  eager  to 
co-operate  with  the  schools.  These  pupils  earn  enough  from 
their  work  to  make  it  possible  for  many  to  remain  in  school 
for  from  one  to  four  years  longer  than  they  otherwise  would. 
They  have  also  received  a  more  adequate  training  in  citizen- 
ship and  better  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  opened  in  1895  as  a  general 
high  school  to  meet  specifically  the  needs  of  boys  whose  chief 
interests  lay  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  It  is  not  a  trade  school.  From  1895  till  1909  the  train- 
ing was  such  as  would  enable  boys  to  enter  higher  technical 
institutions.  From  1909  to  1914  the  aim  of  the  school  was  to 
give  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  allied  subjects  but  to 
stop  short  of  preparing  boys  for  college.  Since  1914  both  pre- 
vious aims  of  the  school  have  been  absorbed  by  giving  two 
courses,  one  to  prepare  for  colleges  of  a  technical  sort  and  the 
other,  mechanical.  In  both  courses  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  tlje  practical  uses  of  science,  mathematics,  and  English 
in  industry  and  upon  the  industrial  side  of  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1895  there  were  160  pupils 
in  the  school;  in  two  more  years  the  attendance  had  doubled 
and  kept  rapidly  growing  till  1913  when  it  reached  the  high 
mark  of  1,506.  From  that  date  it  declined  more  rapidly  than 
it  had  risen  till  in  1918  the  low  mark  of  911  was  reached.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  parents  were  dissatisfied 
when  they  found  their  sons  could  not  continue  their  education 
in  higher  institutions.  When  the  aim  of  the  school  was  changed 
to  give  both  a  mechanical  course  and  a  college  training  course, 
the  attendance  once  more  increased.  The  immediate  response 
was  at  a  rate  greater  than  anytliing  previously  experienced. 
Today  the  enrollment  is  practically  1,650. 

What  of  the  graduates?  A  study  made  two  years  ago  shows 
that  of  2,236  graduates  from  the  first  19  classes  678  were 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning,  751  were  engaged 
in  work  clos(;ly  related  to  their  training,  470  gave  no  informa- 
tion about  their  occupation,  and  337  were  in  work  designated 
as  unrelated  to  their  training.  This  means  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  gra(hiate8  were  in  college,  40  per  cent  were  engaged 
in    related    work   as   machinists,    carpenters,   pattern-makers, 
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draftsmen,  surveyors,  designers,  etc.,  and  that  the  remaining 
group  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  working  as 
clerks,  salesmen,  bankers,  bookkeepers,  or  in  various  commer- 
cial lines.  The  last  group  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  positions  were  with  concerns  whose  business 
brought  them  into  close  touch  with  mechanics. 

A  later  study  made  in  April,  1925,  showed  that  roughly  85 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  in  positions  requiring  knowledge 
fairly  well  related  to  their  kind  of  training.  It  is  also  well  to 
note  that  the  number  of  men  occupying  executive  positions  in 
industry  is  substantial  and  is  increasing. 

From  the  above  facts  it  may  well  be  concluded  that  in  Bos- 
ton parents  of  man}'  boys  wish  their  sons'  mechanical  apti- 
tudes further  developed  during  the  high  school  period.  And 
further  many  wish  them  to  be  so  prepared  that  upon  graduat- 
ing they  may  enter  technical  colleges  to  become  engineers. 

The  attendance  at  the  school,  wherein  there  is  compara- 
tively little  truancy,  is  willing  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He 
is  interested  in  something  he  likes  and  can  do.  The  with- 
drawals for  the  most  part  are  because  the  parent  needs  the 
economic  aid  of  the  child.  The  graduates  are  successful. 
Hence  the  present  pupils  may  reasonably  expect  to  become 
self-supporting,  honorable  citizens  as  long  as  the  times  con- 
tinue to  be  dominated  by  great  industrial  progress. 

The  Girls  Trade  School 

Here  young  girls  are  trained  to  earn  a  Uvelihood  in  those 
trades  which  require  skill,  and  which  are  open  to  women. 
Pupils  come  from  without  as  well  as  within  Boston.  They  are 
all  given  instruction  in  either  millinery,  trade  design,  dress- 
making, machine  operating,  or  catering. 

Instruction  is  continuous  and  leads  to  a  rapid  mastery  of 
the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  desired  position. 
Hence  no  regular  graduation  is  held  in  either  the  day  or  evening 
sessions  of  the  school.  Pupils  are  placed  upon  completion  of 
their  work.  The  fact  that  this  school  has  enabled  many  girls 
upon  going  to  work  to  improve  their  economic  prospects  has 
contributed  much  to  its  great  worth. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
This  school  gives  all  its  girls  a  secondary  education  and 
accents  such  tendencies  toward  practical  work  as  would  be 
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found  in  girls  interested  in  domestic  science,  dressmaking, 
milliner>%  or  art.  The  four-year  course  appeals  to  many  girls. 
In  fact  the  school  has  grown  steadily  since  its  inception.  Its 
graduates  are  profitably  employed  along  the  special  lines  in 
which  they  received  instruction  or  are  pursuing  a  higher  educa- 
tion. So  successful  have  the  graduates  been  that  now  pupils 
are  in  demand  for  positions. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School. 

Intensive  and  indi\'idual  training  in  commercial  subjects, 
under  conditions  duplicating  as  far  as  possible  those  in  business 
offices,  is  given  here.  The  graduates  are  fitted  to  take  positions 
as  accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerical  workers,  stenographers, 
and  secretaries.  Girls  who  wish,  after  two  or  three  years' 
training  in  high  schools,  to  take  an  intensive  business  training 
will  find  this  school  fitted  to  their  needs.  Graduates  of  high 
schools  who  wish  to  prepare  for  business,  or  who  have  had  a 
commercial  training  but  desire  to  proceed  further  and  be  able 
to  secure  more  advanced  positions,  will  find  this  school  equally 
well  fitted  to  their  needs.  Punctuality  and  persistence  count 
for  much  in  the  rapid  advance  of  students.  Most  students 
complete  the  work  in  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 

This  school  has  grown  since  it  was  instituted.  The  employ- 
ment department  is  in  touch  with  many  business  houses  which 
are  anxious  to  receive  graduates. 

The  Continuation  Schools. 

The  young  boys  and  girls  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
leave  school  before  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years  present 
a  definite  and  special  problem.  They  may  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  great  army  of  unskilled  workers  in  our  democracy,  they 
may  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  or  they  may  be 
trained  in  an  appealing  way  for  work  and  for  advancement. 
The  latter  is  the  aim  of  these  schools. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  school,  the  home, 
and  the  employer,  the  pupil  is  shown  the  benefits  of  practical 
education  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  four  hours  of 
weekly  attendance.  The  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  and 
thus  help  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  and  the  guidance  and 
follow-up  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  employment  bureau 
give  the  pupil  confidence.     This  doubtless  accounts  in  a  great 
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part  for  the  high  percentage  of  regular  and  willing  attendance, 
even  though  compulsory  by  law. 

The  existence  of  this  school  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  the  regular  well-defined  paths 
of  the  education  system  of  Boston  before  they  are  by  law  entitled 
to  stop  schooling  of  some  form.  Hence  there  are  thousands  in 
weekly  attendance.  As  soon  as  one  pupil  reaches  sixteen  years 
of  age,  there  is  another  entrant  ready  for  his  place.  But  the 
graduates  are  most  thankful  for  what  they  have  received. 
The  school  office  records  testify  to  this  fact  by  the  number  of 
calls,  directed  by  the  graduates,  of  employers  for  pupils  to  fill 
positions.  The  success  of  the  graduates  is  another  feature 
which  testifies  to  the  fact  that  one-time  discouraged  boys  and 
girls  can,  in  this  sort  of  school,  be  helped  to  become  an  asset 
to  society. 

Thus  no  matter  what  their  aim,  abihty,  or  economic  position 
may  be,  the  boys  and  girls  are  offered  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities most  suited  to  their  needs  by  the  Boston  Public  School 
System. 

II.    Supervision. 
Supervision  in  High  Schools. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  make  a  survey  of 
existing  conditions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teachers,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  make  the  report  a  compilation  of  opinions 
expressed  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  heads  of  departments, 
and  head  masters,  selecting  those  which  seem  to  voice  the  ideas 
of  the  majority.  A  certain  amount  of  coherence  and  unity  may 
be  sacrificed ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  this  loss  there  will  be  the 
gain  of  allowing  the  individual  teacher  to  appear  as  a  more 
active  figure  in  making  the  report  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 
mere  attempt  at  a  summary  of  opinions  were  the  method 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  opinions  are  those  of  individuals, 
whereas  others  are  the  result  of  meetings  of  teachers  in  different 
schools  to  discuss  the  various  topics  and  to  present  a  report  on 
the  same. 

Supervision,  its  purpose  and  value. 
The  purpose  of  supervision  is: 

1.  To  oversee  the  existing  conditions  (discipline,  etc.)- 

2.  To  investigate  teaching  methods. 

The  purpose  of  supervision,  as  I  understand  it  in  educational  matters, 
is  one  of  general  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  some  properly  qualified 
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person  or  persons  to  see  that  the  predetermined  policies  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  for  the  entire  school  system  are  functioning,  and 
that  acceptable  standards  are  everywhere  being  maintained. 
What  is  the  purpose  and  value  of  supervision  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in 
Boston? 

1.     Purpose. 

a.     Supervision  by  the  assistant  superintendents. 

1.  To  rate  teachers  seeking  promotion. 

2.  To  visit  the  teachers  and  classrooms  biennially. 
h.     Supervision  by  the  head  master. 

1.  To  acquaint  himself  with  the  work   of   teachers  and 

pupils. 

2.  To  secure  co-ordination  of  all  phases  of  school  work  and 

activities. 
c.     Supervision  by  heads  of  departments. 

1.  To  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  depart- 

ment. 

2.  To   maintain  high   standards   of  work  by  approved 

methods. 
To  my  mind  the  purpose  of  supervision  should  be: 

a.  To  detect  faulty  methods  of  instruction  and  to  suggest  to  the 
teacher  wherein  his  work  could  be  improved  to  be  made 
more  effective. 

h.  To  enable  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  in  action  with 
a  view  to  correcting  mistakes  and  mannerisms  that  uncon- 
sciously get  into  our  work. 

c.  To  keep  the  teacher  keyed  up  to  a  high  standard  of  effort 
and  efficiency. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  voice  the  opinion  that  the  value 
of  supervision  lies  in  helpful,  constructive  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisor.  They  wish  the  supervisor  to  come  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  co-operation,  and  where  adverse  criticisms 
are  necessary,  to  give  them  "tactfully."  The  teachers  feel 
that  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  work  should  be  a  part 
of  the  visit  of  the  supervisor.  The  teachers  wish  to  feel  assured 
that  the  supervisor  understands  the  classroom  conditions,  the 
physical  and  psychological  "make-up"  of  the  class.  They 
wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor  of  their  work,  so 
that  they  may  improve  it  in  the  Hght  of  the  supervisor's  sug- 
gestions; and  they  wish  the  opportunity  to  explain  their  reasons 
for  certain  classroom  procedures  which  might  seem  questionable 
to  the  supervisor,  and  which  he  might  not  understand  without 
this  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
work. 
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"Supervision  organizes  the  work  so  that  all  of  the  teachers 
within  a  particular  school  or  a  particular  department  are 
striving  toward  a  common  goal." 

"Supervision  is  the  most  practical  means  whereby  those  in 
executive  positions  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  work  of  their 
subordinates.  The  purpose  of  supervision  is  evident;  its  value 
depends,  however,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  organized  and 
employed." 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  that  supervision  is  valuable  as  it 
makes  for  efficiency  in  teaching  —  that  its  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  co-operative  effort  toward  a  common  goal  among  the  teachers." 

"The  value  of  supervision  varies  according  to  the  purpose 
and  personalit}'  of  the  supervisor.  As  to  visits  by  assistant 
superintendents,  no  one  said  she  had  been  aided.  The  purpose 
of  these  visits  is  to  ascertain  if  the  teacher  is  worthy  of  pro- 
motion, and  if  her  work  is  kept  up  to  standard.  Such  visits 
are  usually  made  only  at  request  of  the  teacher  who  desires  to 
be  ranked  for  promotion," 

"It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  assistant  superintendent 
should  visit  more  than  once  to  give  a  fair  rating  for  a  teacher. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  he  should  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  some  teachers  work  under  very  adverse  conditions 
while  others  do  not.  That  fact  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  rating  a  teacher.  It  is  also  urged  as  rather  unfair  that 
the  marking  of  a  teacher  should  be  done  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  those  two  or  three  minutes  may  be  the  only  time  in  two 
years  when  the  teacher  is  ill  and  yet  has  come  to  school  when 
he  or  she  should  have  been  at  home. 

"  Rating  of  teachers  could  be  on  a  fairer  basis.  Some  of  the 
finest-fibered  teachers,  whose  effect  is  good  on  the  pupils,  and 
whose  work  is  conscientious  and  effective,  cannot  appear  to 
advantage  under  supervision.  Then  again  classes  grade  very 
differently.  It  is  also  suggested  that  supervision  by  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  the  various  assignations  to  teachers 
would  result  in  more  even  distribution  of  the  work,  and  dis- 
advantageous assignments  would  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  same  teacher." 

"No  visit  for  purposes  of  supervision  should  be  made  without 
a  subsequent  conference,  however  short,  with  the  teacher 
visited.  Without  such  a  conference  the  teacher  gets  nothing 
out  of  the  visit  really  except  a  feeling  that  once  more  she  has 
been  graded  or  'kept  tabs  on'  in  some  way.    Some  suggestion 
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or  criticism  of  a  constructive  nature  should  be  made  so  that  the 
teacher  may  gain  something  from  the  visit. " 

"Inspection  of  class  work  by  supervisory  officers  other 
than  those  within  the  school  itself  should  be  understood  as 
being  for  purposes  of  checking  up  information  secured  through 
other  channels  as  to  teacher's  personality,  originality,  poise, 
and  general  efficiency,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  checked  by 
such  casual  visitation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such 
inspection  immediately  creates  an  artificial  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom,  and  abnormal  conditions,  of  course,  result  in  abnor- 
mal work." 

"A  closer  unification  of  courses  of  study  would  be  the  most 
valuable  contribution  that  the  supervisory  staff  could  make 
to  the  success  of  classroom  teaching.  The  adoption  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  each  year  throughout  the  entire  school 
system  would  result  in  what  could  more  properly  be  called  a 
school  system." 

"If  the  present  system  of  inspection  for  rating  be  continued 
we  recommend: 

"a.  That  an  exact  copy  of  the  assistant  superintendent's 
notes  or  reports  of  the  visit  be  forwarded  to  the  teacher 
concerned,  on  the  day  following  the  visit. 

"b.  That  the  teacher  be  informed  of  the  mark  based 
upon  that  visit,  as  soon  as  that  mark  is  given. 

"c.  That  the  teacher  be  permitted  to  reply  to  any 
destructive  criticism  or  fault-finding  by  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

"d.     That  if  the  teacher  believes  that  the  judgment  of 
the  assistant  superintendent  is  in  error,  the  teacher  shall 
be  granted  opportunity  for  review  of  the  report  and  the 
mark,  such  review  to  be  made  by  an  impartial  board." 
"It  is  felt  by  many  teachers  that  the  inspection  by  assistant 
superintendents  should  be  made  with  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose from  the  present  mode   of   rating,    namely,   for  obser- 
vation of  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  as  a 
whole." 

"This  bit  of  supervising,  to  my  mind,  hits  the  greatest 
evil  of  all  supervising  —  generalizing  on  a  teacher's  ability 
when  but  one  short  portion  of  one  lesson  has  been  seen.  On 
the  question  of  the  rated  list  this  means  the  difference  between  a 
good  place  and  a  poor  one.  I  hope  your  committee  will  discuss 
the  advisability  of  requesting  that  teaching  of  a  lesson  be 
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dropped  from  the  head  master's  rating  scheme.  It  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  leave  to  the  chance  of  having  a  good 
class.  This  work  which  a  head  master  is  not  called  on  to 
perform  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  is  often  the  point  on 
which  a  candidate  has  to  stake  his  success. " 

"  I  believe  that  much  more  can  be  done  to  help  the  man  who 
has  been  considered  at  the  top  of  his  work.  He  needs  helpful 
suggestions  to  keep  him  at  the  point  he  has  reached.  The 
supervising  officer  should  have  something  more  to  offer  him 
than  the  mere  word  'Excellent.'" 

"The  purpose  of  supervision  should  be  to  develop  and 
maintain  high  standards  through  constructive  criticism." 

The  Principal  and  Supervision. 

"The  purpose  of  supervision  is  to  see  that  various  depart- 
ments are  working  for  certain  general  results  and  to  see  that 
heads  arc  regularly  and  effectively  meeting  teachers  of  the 
department." 

"A  head  master  is  in  a  better  position  for  supervising  than 
is  an  assistant  superintendent,  because : 

o.     A  head  master  is  in  daily  contact  with  both  pupils 
and  teachers  of  his  school. 

6.     A  head  master  has  more  frequent  occasions  and 
opportunities  for  visits  to  classrooms. 

Because  a  head  master  cannot  be  an  expert  in  every  depart- 
ment, his  supervision  must  be  general  and  from  an  appreciative 
point  of  view, —  i.  e.,  observation  of  pupils'  reactions  to  teach- 
ing and  of  the  general  effect  of  the  teaching  upon  the  school 
rather  than  from  the  technical  viewpoint  of  a  head  of  depart- 
ment. 

Supervision  by  principals  shows  marked  differences. 

Mr.  A  visits  classes  frequently  with  this  purpose  in  view  —  to 
keep  infomied  and  to  give  necessary  guidance. 

Mr.  B  visits  all  teachers,  but  more  often  the  new  teachers. 
"Is  not  charj^  of  a  helpful  hint  or  bit  of  praise." 

Mr.  C  visits  when  asked  by  department  head,  or  whenever 
he  deems  it  desirable. 

Mr.  D  visits  seldom  or  never  as  he  prefers  to  find  out  about 
his  teachers  from  parents,  graduates,  records  of  scholai-ship 
of  pupils,  conferences  with  teachers  and  from  their  attitude 
towards  him.  He  considers  heads  of  departments  experts, 
and  so  keeps  his  hands  off. 
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Mr.  E  comes  in  occasionally  to  a  recitation,  nods,  stops  for  a 
few  moments  to  look  about  pleasantly,  or  sits  down  at  the 
desk  to  talk  some  matter  over.  He  is  periodically  to  Ix;  found 
at  different  strategic  points  of  the  building,  at  dillorcMt  f)sy- 
chologically  important  times  such  as  the  beginning  or  end  of 
periods,  unobtrusively  but  deliberately  observing  conditions. 

Comments  of  teachers  on  supervision  by  the  head  masters 
are  in  general  about  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  think  the  head  master  can  properly  supervise  all 
departments  of  a  school. " 

"Valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  content  of  the  course 
as  a  whole,  and  to  co-operate  with  other  departments  is  neces- 
sary and  welcomed." 

"Frequent  visits  of  the  head  master  stimulates  a  teacher  in 
his  efforts  to  do  a  good  job." 

"Head  masters  should  visit  classrooms  as  fre(iuently  as 
possible." 

"The  head  master  can  be  of  very  great  inspirational  value." 

"  I  believe  that  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  head  master  is  a  convenient  feature  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  initiatives  of  a  teacher  aiming  at  the  right 
goal.  This  is  the  supervision  we  have  received  and  are  receiving 
in  our  school." 

A  head  master  remarks  that  voluminous  reports  for  city  and 
state  take  so  much  of  principal's  time  that  he  cannot  supervise 
as  much  as  he  would  like  and  suggests  that  the  principal  should 
have  an  assistant  who  will  take  care  of  some  of  the  minor 
details  of  the  work  and  so  leave  him  with  more  chance  to  look  in 
upon  the  classroom  teacher. 

Harmony  Among  Specialists. 

Comments  of  high  school  teachers  as  to  the  topic  "Harmony 
among  Specialists"  were  in  general  insignificant  and  scanty. 
Supervision  by  specialists  in  the  high  schools  concerns  mainly 
the  heads  of  departments,  whose  duties  will  be  discussed  at 
length  presently.  A  few  comments  which  seem  to  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  high  school  teachers  towards  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  may  be  of  interest. 

"To  draw  out  from  specialists  the  best  that  is  in  them  is  a 
serious  consideration  and  requires  much  tact  and  time,  for 
only  by  happy  surroundings  can  the  best  co-operation  from 
those  in  the  department  be  developed." 
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"Harmony  among  specialists  may  be  greatly  helped  by  an 
agreement  on  aims.  In  securing  this  the  supervisor  may  be 
of  valuable  service." 

"Specialists  should  co-operate  in  every  way.  The  welfare 
of  the  entire  city  and  not  own  school  should  be  considered," 

"Harmony  among  specialists  best  maintained  by  fair,  broad- 
minded  methods  of  dealing  with  teachers  on  the  part  of  their 
official  supervisors.  Teachers  will  thus  acquire  a  respect  for 
themselves  and  for  their  profession  which  will  tend  to  minimize 
pettiness  and  narrowness  in  their  relations  with  one  another." 

"From  specialists  good  Lord  deliver  us.  They  know  sub- 
jects, but  seldom  pupils.  The  pupils  differ  greatly  in  different 
schools,  and  theories  applicable  to  one  group  may  fail  utterly 
with  another.  The  principal  and  his  teachers  know  their  own 
group,  and  no  one  else  does.  The  principal  and  the  heads  of 
departments  are,  or  should  be,  specialists  in  their  lines  and 
should  be  left  unhampered." 

Relation  between  the  Supervisor  and  the  Classroom  Teacher, 
and  the  Duties  of  Heads  of  Departments. 
With  the  growth  in  size  of  high  schools,  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  classroom  teacher  becomes  more  and  more  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  heads  of  departments.  This  topic,  which 
seems  to  both  teachers  and  head  masters  of  the  greatest  unport- 
ance,  is  treated,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 

1.  Of  the  head  master  and 

2.  Of  the  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Problems,  to  which  the  Head 
Master's  Association  has  referred  the  question  of  the  duties  of 
heads  of  departments,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report : 

The  committee  believes  that  the  heads  of  departments 
should  have  general  charge  of  their  several  departments,  includ- 
ing the  organization  and  administration  thereof,  together  with 
the  supervision  of  the  teachers  concerned.  The  committee 
also  believes  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  have  a 
distinct  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  instruction  and  the 
government  of  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
master.  With  these  points  in  mind  the  following  general 
recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted,  with  the  under- 
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standing,  however,  that  the  activities  suggested  herein  should 
always  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  head  master  and  exer- 
cised with  his  full  knowledge  and  sanction. 

I.  The  head  of  the  department  should  exercise  careful 
supervision  over  the  work  in  his  department  both  in  respect  to 
the  subject-matter  to  be  covered  within  definite  intervals  of 
time  and  also  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject;  and  each  head  of  the  department  should  in  a  general 
way  be  held  responsible  for  the  careful  and  accurate  teaching  of 
his  subject,  and  able  to  answer  questions  which  might  be 
properly  asked  of  him  as  the  controlling  and  directing  force  of 
the  department. 

II.  The  head  of  the  department  should  call  meetings  of  all 
teachers  in  his  department  at  least  once  a  month,  to  the  end  that 
a  definite  poUcy  and  identity  of  aim  should  prevail  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  also  in  order  that 
each  teacher  in  the  department  may  understand  the  problems 
of  the  department  covering  the  four  years  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  merely  those  of  a  part  of  that  time. 

III.  The  head  of  the  department  should  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  different  teachers  of  his  department  to  observe 
their  work  in  teaching  and  managing  the  pupils  under  their 
direction,  and  should,  when  requested,  confer  with  the  head 
master  regarding  the  efficiency  of  teachers  already  in  the 
service,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  new 
teachers  in  that  department. 

IV.  The  head  of  the  department  should  have  authority  to 
assign  definite  portions  of  the  work  to  the  several  teachers 
in  his  department.  He  should  make  up  and  submit  to  the  head 
master  a  list  of  supplies  and  books  needed  for  his  department. 

V.  The  head  of  the  department  should  give  special  attention 
to  a  new  teacher.  He  should  encourage  the  teacher  by  precept 
land  example.  He  should  urge  him  to  visit  other  classes  in 
the  department  or  in  a  similar  department  in  another  school 
where  especially  good  work  is  being  done.  He  should  initiate  a 
new  teacher  as  far  as  may  be  into  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  school  and  help  to  enable  him  to  enter  heartily  into  its 
spirit.  To  this  end,  he  should  have  sufficient  time  at  his 
disposal  for  visiting  and  for  supervision.  This  time  should  be 
regarded  as  definitely  assigned  to  departmental  work  of  this 
character;    and  to  enable  him  to  perform  this  service,  proper 
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allowance  in  pupil  hours  should  be  made  in  each  school  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  extra  work  on  the  subordinate  teachers  in 
consequence  of  this  supervising  function  that  the  heads  of  the 
departments  should  perform. 

VI.  The  heads  of  the  departments  should  be  regarded  as 
an  advisory  board  of  the  head  master,  and  regular  conferences 
should  be  held  between  the  head  master  and  this  advisory  board, 
at  which  conference  questions  of  school  policy  should  be  dis- 
cussed, and  exchange  of  views  should  take  place  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  school  and  increase  the  vigor  and  momentum  of 
its  impulse. 

VII.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  head  of  department  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  his  council,  —  or  to  send  a  representative  when 
he  cannot  attend  himself,  —  to  serve  the  committees  of  the 
council  and  to  assist  in  transacting  the  various  items  of  the 
council's  business  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Comments  on  supervision  by  heads  of  departments,  from  the 
heads  of  departments  themselves  and  from  the  teachers  working 
under  them,  are  many  and  varied.  Conditions  in  different 
schools  and  in  different  departments  in  the  same  school  are  so 
very  far  from  uniform  that  it  seems  best  to  give  below  a  number 
of  those  that  are  typical,  rather  than  to  make  the  attempt  to 
summarize  their  content.  However,  inasmuch  as  supervision  in 
the  high  schools  is  now  of  necessity,  mainly  the  work  of  depart- 
ment heads,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  is  quite  generally  felt  that 
time  must  be  allowed  to  department  heads  for  supervision. 
This  is  "a  crying  need."  Programs  of  many  department 
heads  are  so  full  as  to  rule  out  any  effective  supervision,  even 
when  many  inexperienced  teachers  are  working  in  the  depart- 
ment. Definite  time  allowances  are  needed,  and  programs 
must  be  adjusted  to  this  need. 

The  more  important  duties  of  the  department  head  are  in 
connection  with  the  direction  of  department  activities: 

1.  Outlining  courses  of  study. 

2.  Setting  minimum  standards  for  work  of  each  year 
and  each  term  (but  not  attempting  absolute  unity  beyond 
this). 

3.  Examining  and  adopting  (or  rejecting)  new  texts. 

4.  Suggesting  new  methods. 

5.  Keeping  equipment  up  to  date. 

6.  Leading  departmental  discussions  of  problems  re- 
garding work  in  particular  subject. 
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7.  Securing  and  tabulating  reports  regarding  ground 
actually  covered,  ranking  standards  and  teaching  methods 
used. 

8.  Class  visitation  for  purposes  of  observing  methods 
used  and  success  attained. 

9.  Personal  conference  with  members  of  department  as 
a  result  of  inspection  of  class  work. 

The  various  councils  afford  best  opportunity  for  working 
out  new  ideas,  mapping  out  courses  of  study,  etc. 

Some  comments  of  teachers  on  visits  of  their  department 
head  are  suggestive. 

"Mr.  A  visits  each  teacher  in  department  twice  a  month 
and  provides  for  meetings,  bulletins,  and  conferences. " 

"  Mr.  B  visits  the  class  rather  than  the  teacher.  Has  class 
do  work  under  his  guidance  and  tests  the  teachers  through 
the  work  of  their  pupils,  meetings,  bulletins,  conferences." 

"Mr.  C  visits  occasionally  and  provides  material  for  work. 
Friendly,  but  of  little  assistance." 

"Mr.  D  visits  younger  teachers  especially.  Lays  out 
work,  discusses  work,  and  reports  progress." 

"A  short  visit  is  made  by  Mr.  E  to  each  classroom  at  least 
once  a  week;  department  meetings  are  held  once  a  month  to 
talk  over  aspects  of  the  work,  to  suggest  better  methods,  and  to 
have  a  teacher  who  has  worked  out  a  new  idea  talk  the  work 
over  with  the  others.  Head  of  department  looks  over  the  work 
done  and  discusses  it  with  the  teacher.  Examinations  are  given 
and  corrected  by  head  of  department.  The  purpose  of  such 
supervision  is  to  get  co-operation  between  the  teachers  of  the 
department  and  to  keep  the  work  to  a  high  standard." 

"Mr.  F  often  glances  over  some  of  the  written  work  on  the 
desks,  or  listens  for  a  few  minutes  to  some  part  of  an  oral 
recitation,  or  makes  an  opportunity  for  a  brief  audible  conversa- 
tion with  me  which  makes  him  a  sharer  in  the  day's  proceedings. 
Such  methods  relieve  technical  supervision  from  that  touch  of 
formalism  or  clerical  fussiness  which  can  easily  make  repeated 
supervision  obnoxious,  irritating,  and  upsetting." 

The  duties  of  the  head  of  department,  as  seen  by  the  teachers, 
may  very  briefly  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  duty  of  a  head  of  department  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  the  department 

a.     By  ensuring  co-operation  inside  the  department. 
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h.    By  keeping  teachers  of  the  same  subject  approxi- 
mately together  in  curriculum  progress. 

c.  By  developing  a  spirit  of  unity  and  friendliness  in 
the  department. 

d.  By  guiding  a  beginner  in  order  that  he  may  adapt  his 
work  to  the  standards  of  the  individual  school. 

"In  order  to  keep  a  department  unified,  the  head  should 
make  out  a  program  covering  the  whole  course.  Each  teacher 
in  the  department  should  have  a  copy  of  this  full  program,  so 
that  he  may  see  how  his  portion  fits  in,  what  the  other  members 
of  the  department  are  doing,  and  what  the  ultimate  aim  is. 
Then  he  should  be  left  to  work  out  his  problems,  with  consulta- 
tions with  this  head,  both  making  suggestions  freely  as  to 
methods,  text-books,  and  special  problems." 

"Classroom  supervision  of  teaching  is  the  least  valuable 
form  of  supervision.  Each  teacher  must  develop  his  own 
methods  through  experience,  with  due  respect  to  the  more 
important  principles  of  pedagogical  theory." 

Inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  supervisors  of  work  in  the  con- 
tinuation and  trade  schools  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
academic  heads  of  department  in  the  high  schools,  it  is  of 
interest  to  give  somewhat  in  detail  the  duties  of  supervisors  in 
the  Boys'  Continuation  School,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Boyan,  and 
those  of  the  Boys'  Trade  School  as  stated  by  Mr.    Crawford. 

In  the  Continuation  School  the  state  law  permits  only 
fifteen  pupils  to  a  class,  ten  classes  a  week,  each  class  having 
a  team  of  two  teachers.  The  head  of  division  does  not  teach 
any  class,  his  work  being  entirely  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative. 

"In  the  Continuation  School  there  are  classes  in  general 
academic  work,  commercial  subjects,  and  shop  instruction. 
The  problem  of  supervision  in  this  school  is  different  from  the 
ordinary  school.  Pupils  come  to  this  school  only  four  hours  a 
week  —  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  two  hours  in  the  class  room  and 
two  hours  in  the  shop  —  each  class  has  two  teachers.  These 
boys  enter  this  school  every  day  of  the  year  and  are  discharged 
every  day  as  they  attain  their  sixteenth  birthday . 

"The  purposes  of  supervision  in  this  school: 

1.  Teaching  teachers  what  and  how  to  teach  in  the 
Continuation  School. 

2.  Correlation  of  class  and  shop  instruction. 
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3.  Co-ordination  of  both  shop  and  academic  instruction 
with  the  aims  of  the  Continuation  School. 

4.  Checking  up  the  individual  work  of  pupils  based  on 
their  individual  differences  as  shown  by  various  tests. 

5.  The  development  of  educational  activities  which 
will  gradually  change  the  boy  from  the  '  what-he-is '  to  the 
'  what-he-ought-to-be.' 

"In  this  school  the  principal  is  both  the  administrator 
and  supervisor.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  administrative 
work.  School  and  employment  records  for  over  6,000  pupils  a 
year,  problems  resulting  from  relations  with  over  2,000  em- 
ployers of  Boston,  many  social  agencies,  city  and  state  boards  of 
education,  etc.,  involve  much  greater  administrative  work  than 
the  ordinary  school  principal  comes  in  contact  with.  The 
principal  is  assisted  by  two  heads  of  divisions  in  his  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  duties. 

"The  shop  and  academic  instruction  in  this  school  is  super- 
vised by  the  principal  periodically  and  the  heads  of  division 
regularly. 

"We  are  visited  monthly  by  state  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  One,  an  expert  in  shop  instruction,  and  the  other, 
an  expert  in  academic  instruction,  regularly  supervise  the 
instruction  given  in  our  shops  and  classrooms.  They  assist  in 
making  our  courses  of  study,  stimulate  professional  improve- 
ment of  our  teachers,  suggest  educational  literature  which  might 
be  helpful,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  experiences  in 
their  observations  of  similar  problems  dealt  with  in  other 
continuation  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  supervision  of 
the  state  agents  is  very  constructive.  Excellent  harmony 
exists  between  these  supervisors  and  the  faculty  of  this  school. 

"The  following  is  a  hst  of  school  duties  other  than  super- 
vising performed  by  the  heads  of  divisions: 

Supervision  of  follow-up  work  by  teachers. 

Making  of  school  program. 

Care  of  school  records. 

Management  of  Employment  Department. 

Co-operative  relations  with  employers,    parents,  social 
agencies,  juvenile  court,  attendance  officers,  etc. 

Supervision  of  all  school  supplies  and  shop  equipment. 
Supervision  of  state  register. 

Classification  of  pupils." 
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"Supervision  of  the  shop  work  is  very  different  and  in  the 
Boston  Trade  School  unique.  The  shop  work  in  the  different 
departments  is  very  different,  and  methods  or  ways  and  means 
would  be  futile.  All  of  the  departments  are  conducted  on  a 
commercial  basis.  We  buy,  manufacture,  and  sell  in  all 
departments,  but  the  lines  of  business  conducted  in  each  are 
80  different  that  each  must  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  the 
procedure  in  one  must  not  be  carried  too  far  into  the  procedure 
of  another.  The  instructors  in  each  department  should  follow 
a  course  of  study  developed  out  of  essential  activities  of  the 
trade,  these  activities  being  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty 
and  a  practical  sequence  based  on  pedagogical  principles 
followed.  To  maintain  this  sequence  in  an  intelligent  way, 
subjects  on  the  academic  side  must  be  made  to  correlate  closely, 
in  order  that  at  every  step  the  student  may  not  only  know  the 
how  but  the  why. 

"The  instructors,  and  especially  the  heads  of  departments 
must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  economic  questions  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  as 
little  waste  as  possible,  that  the  cost  of  material  be  within 
the  regular  market  price,  and  that  the  selling  prices  be  on  or 
near  a  parity  with  those  prevailing  in  the  retail  market,  that 
the  most  economic  time-saving  methods  consistent  with  good 
work  be  followed,  and  that  the  right  morale  be  developed  in  the 
students  with  respect  to  the  ethics  of  industry. 

"Supervision  of  the  work  of  the  various  shops,  therefore, 
might  be  called  unit  supervision,  in  that  it  must  pertain  to 
the  work  of  each  shop  separately,  and  the  ways,  means,  methods, 
etc.,  of  one  shop  be  not  superimposed  upon  another  shop.  For 
this  reason  supervision  of  the  shops  has  to  be  individual,  and 
not  like  supervision  of  most  academic  work  in  schools.  To 
carry  on  this  kind  of  supervision,  a  system  of  records  and  the  use 
of  printed  forms  far  exceeding  in  number  those  used  in  ordinary 
schools  are  necessities,  and  the  use  of  the  forms  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  of  the  pupils  constitutes  in  itself  a  part  of 
the  training  whereby  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the  best 
business  procedure  in  commerce  and  industry.  A  part  of  the 
supervision  is  to  see  that  teachers  keep  themselves  in  touch 
with  the  market,  with  the  best  shop  practices,  latest  inven- 
tions, etc.,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  reflected  by  them  to 
the  pupils." 
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Is  There  Too  Much,  Too  Little,  or  a  Satisfactory  Amount  of 
Supervision  in  Boston? 

As  to  whether  there  is  a  satisfactory  amount  of  supervision  in 
Boston  schools  opinions  vary,  but  the  majority  of  those  who 
express  an  opinion  think  that  there  is  a  satisfactory  amount. 

However,  although  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  content 
with  the  laconic  comments  "plenty"  or  "sufficient,"  there  are 
many  with  more  definite  expressions  of  opinion  and  a  number  of 
which,  as  suggestive  and  typical,  are  given  below.  Expressions 
of  opinions  which  are  uncomplimentary  to  relationships  between 
the  supervisor  and  supervised,  unless  these  opinions  are  of  a 
constructive  nature,  are  withheld  from  this  report;  but  that 
there  are  such  cases  of  unsatisfactory  relationships  is  very 
apparent. 

"The  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  classroom 
teacher  is  in  the  main  harmonious.  Exceptions  found  are  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  supervisor  has  been  from  outside  the  school." 

"In  general,  I  believe  that  the  head  master  and  the  head  of 
department  should  do  practically  all  of  the  supervising  .     .     . 

"I  believe,  however,  that  we  could  do  very  well  without 
the  visits  from  outside  supervisors.  By  outside  supervisors  I 
mean  those  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  school,  who  evaluate  all  teaching  in  terms  of  a  few  formal 
methods,  and  who  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  criticize  one's 
shortcomings,  never  to  commend  one's  abilities." 

"Too  much  supervision  is  a  more  grevious  error  than  too 
little,  and  back  of  all  successful  supervision  must  be  the  as- 
surance that  the  teacher  has  a  friendly,  co-operative  adviser 
in  his  superior." 

"I  believe  there  is  too  little  suggestive  supervision  and 
too  much  repressive  supervision  in  the  Boston  schools.  Social 
gatherings  where  the  teacher  is  a  real  human  being,  not  a 
pedagogue,  are  of  real  value." 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  enough  supervision  of  the 
right  kind  while  a  little  bit  of  the  present  supervision  is  not 
broadminded  enough  to  meet  with  a  favorable  reaction  which 
should  come  from  every  such  visit  unless  the  teacher  is  not  in 
his  proper  sphere." 

"I  think  more  supervision  by  those  competent  and  who  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  different  departments 
would  be  desirable." 
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"I  believe  we  need  more  supervision.  Teachers  are  human. 
They  work  harder  when  pushed  a  httle.  Furthermore  they 
want  advice  and  opportunity  to  discuss  problems. " 

"The  supervision  to  which  I  have  been  subjected  and  to 
which  I  have  subjected  others  in  a  service  of  sixteen  years  in 
Boston  has  been  too  scanty  to  base  opinions  on.  An  outstand- 
ing feature  of  it  was  a  work  of  encouragement  by  an  assistant 
superintendent  which  went  a  long  distance  in  the  way  of 
inspiration." 

"I  have  had  experience  with  one  supervisor  who  insisted  on 
inserting  frequent  comments  during  the  course  of  a  lesson. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  observer  marked  my  work  as  'Excel- 
lent/ I  felt  that  such  supervision  was  worthless  and  harmful." 

"A  teacher  should  be  supervised  in  her  regular  subject." 

"A  supervisor's  visits  to  various  teachers  should  be  of  equal 
duration  of  time." 

"A  supervisor  never  leaves  a  teacher  without  some  constructive 
criticism  of  the  work  done." 

"In  answer  to  the  question,  'Is  there  too  much  or  too  little 
supervision  in  the  schools  of  Boston?'  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  too  much  supervision  of  music,  drawing,  and  special 
subjects  with  not  sufficient  supervision  on  the  fundamentals. 
I  feel  that  a  more  rigid  requirement  for  promotional  examina- 
tions be  established,  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  courses 
pursued  by  teachers  and  more  upon  actual  classroom  instruction 
as  a  basis  for  any  type  of  promotion." 

"More  stress  should  be  placed  on  'personality  rating'  and 
less  on  professional  rating,  courses,"  etc. 

"Supervision  in  the  commercial  department  seems  to  be 
carried  on  by  supervisors  trained  in  academic  fields.  I  believe 
the  work  in  commercial  departments  can  be  best  supervised  by 
people  who  have  had  training  in  the  subject  matter  and  method- 
ology of  commercial  subjects,  as  well  as  practical  experience  in 
business.  A  division  might  well  be  made  between  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping  work,  and  separate  supervisors  used  for  the 
two  branches." 

"Teachers  should  be  visited  for  subject  as  well  as  pedagogy." 

"A  supervisor,  unless  he  takes  part  in  the  class  work,  should 
take  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  classroom." 

"In  general,  it  is  believed  that  the  head  master  and  the 
department  head  should  do  practically  all  of  the  supervising. 
They  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  teacher;   they  observe  his 
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work  under  all  conditions;  they  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
problems  confronting  a  teacher  in  their  particular  school.  It 
is  to  them  that  the  teacher  feels  he  should  turn  when  in 
difficulties." 

"Many  teachers  feel  that  more  supervision  would  develop 
a  nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  would  be 
destructive  of  best  effort.  There  are  those  teachers  who  say 
frankly  that  they  cannot  do  their  best  work  under  observation, 
unless  the  observer  evinces  a  genuine  friendly  interest  in  the 
class  and  the  teacher,  and  has  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

"I  suppose  my  personal  feelings  are  hke  those  of  most 
teachers  in  that  I  am  happiest  when  unvisited.  A  man's  success 
with  his  boys  is  a  matter  of  the  year  and  of  the  years,  not  of 
minutes  or  of  hours." 

"There  should  be  more  high  school  teachers  as  high  school 
supervisors.  The  head  of  a  department  should  have  more 
available  time  for  similar  work." 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  far  as  high  school  teaching 
is  concerned,  adequate  supervision  can  be  most  effectively 
exercised  through  the  heads  of  departments  who  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  teachers  under  their  control." 

"The  relation  should  be  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  one  of  both 
working  at  the  same  job  and  both,  one  with  greater  experience, 
perhaps,  striving  to  find  the  best  ways  of  doing  it. " 

"In  my  work  as  supervisor  of  my  department  I  endeavor  to 
be  an  example  and  a  leader,  offering  help  and  suggestions 
wherever  they  are  needed." 

"Heads  of  departments  and  other  supervisors  should  give 
lessons  for  the  teachers  to  observe  and  to  profit  by." 

"Heads  of  departments  should  keep  their  teachers  informed 
of  matters  concerning  the  work,  especially  the  phases  of  it 
discussed  at  Council  meetings." 

Supervision  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
Foreword. —  In  presenting  this  study  of  different  phases  of 
supervision  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  characteristically  democratic  action  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Doctor  Burke,  in  requesting  a 
council  of  classroom  teachers  to  prepare  reports  on  certain 
school  problems  the  solution  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  only  to  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  The 
request  is  based  on  a  keen  realization  that  wherever  there  has 
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been  an  opportunity  of  interchange  of  opinion  on  vital  ques- 
tions between  school  administrators  and  classroom  teachers 
the  benefits  accruing  are  reciprocal,  provided  the  viewpoint  is 
kept  clear  that  the  co-operative  zeal  of  all  is  needed  to  shape 
ariglit  a  constantly  growing  school  system. 

With  a  recognition  of  this  obligation  our  committee  in  an 
elementary  education  seminar  conducted  study  groups,  held 
district  meetings,  conferred  with  and  secured  reaction  from 
teachers  of  all  ranks  in  regard  to  the  problems  presented. 
The  members  believe  that  five  hundred  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  teachers  interviewed  either  directly  or 
through  response  to  questionnaire. 

This  report  is  really  a  composite  opinion  on  the  topics  con- 
sidered and  the  verbatim  individual  opinions  included  are 
types  of  statements  submitted.  The  aim  at  all  our  conferences 
was  to  have  criticisms  and  discussions  take  the  form  of  con- 
structive propositions.  Optimism  is  a  quality  possessed  by 
every  successful  teacher.  Therefore  the  strong  points  as  well 
as  the  weaknesses  of  our  school  system  should  enter  into  con- 
sideration. Whether  we  are  focusing  the  attention  on  super- 
vision, or  any  other  feature  of  the  system,  we  can  take  a  just 
pride  hi  the  many  excellencies  of  Boston  public  schools.  But 
it  is  through  a  longing  for  improvement,  for  progress  —  call  it 
even  perfection  —  that  we  pause  to  see  wherein  standards  of 
supervision  may  be  raised  and  methods  adopted  that  will  give 
more  satisfying  results.  With  this  spirit  and  goal  our  com- 
mittee has  worked.  The  desire  for  perfection  is  the  great 
determining  impulse  that  in  any  endeavor  can  sustain  aspira- 
tion, courage,  patience,  and  loyalty. 

Supervision. —  Before  attempting  to  explain  or  describe  aims 
of  supervision  as  applied  to  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a 
reasonably  clear  conception  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
public  school  education. 

The  fundamental  purpose  in  establishing  public  school  sys- 
tems was  to  secure  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  citizen- 
ship. The  founders  of  our  government  realized  that  in  order 
to  maintain  a  wise  and  just  government  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  material  prosperity,  social  efficiency,  and  moral  well-being 
the  people  participating,  in  addition  to  their  faith  in  Divine 
guidance,  must  possess  intelligence,  must  have  physical  endur- 
ance, and  must  have  high  moral  standards. 

Despite  occasional  weaknesses  which  must  inevitably  appear 
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in  all  human  plans,  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
enlightened,  responsible  citizenship  of  our  democracy  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  training 
furnished  in  the  public  schools.  Equally  clear  is  the  con- 
census of  educational  conviction  that,  as  the  state  or  munici- 
pality discharges  its  duty  in  providing  schools  for  its  pro- 
spective citizens,  all  forms  of  training  offered  should  place 
upon  pupils  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  rendering  in  the  com- 
munity service  at  least  commensurate  with  the  advantages 
received.  No  member  of  the  teaching  body  and  no  member 
of  the  administrative  staff  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  America's  great  work  in  public  education. 

Accepting  this  high  conception  of  educating  future  free 
citizens  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  not  only  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  but  to  establish  and  uphold  high  ideals 
in  the  future,  the  necessity  of  supervision  needs  no  argument. 
A  work  so  vital,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  government, 
so  fraught  with  endless  possibilities,  demands  strong  guidance 
and  expert  supervisory  leadership. 

Purpose  and  Value. —  The  generally  accepted  aim  of  super- 
vision is  to  stimulate  improvement.  Ideal  supervision  seeks 
to  achieve  the  highest  efficiency  possible  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions. It  recognizes  the  value  of  economy  in  time  and  energy 
in  securing  this  high  degree  of  efficiency.  There  seems  to  be  a 
unanimous  opinion  among  teachers  that  supervision  should  be 
of  an  inspirational  type.  It  should  be  constructively  helpful 
and  practical.  It  should  be  absolutely  impersonal,  and  it 
should  be  based  on  some  definite  plan. 

Supervision  is  valuable  if  supervisors  have  broad  academic 
training  and  are  professionally  trained  in  the  subjects  which 
they  attempt  to  supervise;  if  they  have  broad  vision,  tact, 
and  a  human,  sympathetic  attitude;  if  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  criticize  constructively  and  demonstrate;  if  class- 
room teachers  feel  free  to  ask  for  assistance,  having  confidence 
that  the  supervisor  is  a  source  of  appeal  and  inspiration. 

The  following  reply  is  typical: 

The  supervisor  is  a  specialist.  He  possesses  technical  knowledge  and 
wide  mental  horizon.  He  is  without  doubt  more  skilful  in  presenting  a 
subject  to  the  class  than  the  ordinary  teacher.  He  can  aid  her  by  demon- 
strating this  skill.  In  addition  his  teaching  lends  variety  and  inspiration  to 
the  class.  It  inspires  the  teacher  to  aim  for  equally  successful  results  in 
her  teaching.     She  notes  her  difficulties  and  presents  them  with  the  hope 
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of  receiving  helpful  criticism.  The  supervisor's  estimate  of  her  presenta- 
tion is  given  with  frankness  and  the  criticisms  are  constructive.  This 
kind  of  supervision  justifies  the  existence  of  experts.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  so-called  supervision  is  entirely  different  from  the  case 
cited.  It  defeats  its  own  purpose  as  it  discourages  the  teacher  leaving  her 
in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  whether  her  procedure  is  deemed  successful 
or  otherwise. 

Principal  and  Supervision. —  The  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational side  of  the  Boston  school  system  is  vested  in  the 
Superintendent  and  assistants,  the  organization  known  as  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  opportunity  for  supervision 
by  members  of  this  Board  has  been  greatly  curtailed  in  recent 
years  owing  to  the  excessive  demands  in  essentially  adminis- 
trative and  executive  duties  resulting  from  the  enormous 
growth  and  complexity  of  the  school  system.  Members  of 
this  Board  are  frequently  called  to  consider  financial  ques- 
tions of  apportionment  in  conjunction  with  the  School  Com- 
mittee. Too,  since  the  adoption  of  a  definite  rating  system 
for  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  teaching  staff,  the 
visits  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  are  almost 
wholly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  teacher's  status  for 
promotion  or  for  the  so-called  service  rating.  The  helpful 
suggestions  recalled  by  teachers  in  service  before  these  changed 
conditions,  the  tone  of  encouragement,  the  work  of  commen- 
dation to  both  pupils  and  teacher  are  sadly  missed.  The 
attitude  is  more,  perhaps  necessarily  so,  inspectional  than 
supervisory. 

This  departure,  however,  leaves  much  of  the  supervisory 
work  to  the  district  principal.  The  powers  of  the  principal 
have  been  enlarged.  He  has  the  administration  and  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  in  his  district  provided,  of  course,  that 
his  plan  is  consistent  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  his  official  superiors.  Principals  have  been  relieved  of 
regular  teaching  periods  and  in  the  large  schools  they  are  pro- 
vided with  clerical  assistants.  They  thus  have  opportunity 
for  considerable  supervisory  work.  To  be  sure  in  some  dis- 
tricts, particularly  those  with  large  foreign  parentage,  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  principal's  time  is  taken  for  conferences 
with  parents.  This  feature  of  the  work  is  very  valuable  since 
it  inspires  confidence  and  leads  to  co-operation.  One  of  the 
duties  of  a  school  principal  is  to  win  and  hold  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  parents  so  that  they  will  feel  perfectly  free  to 
consult  him  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  children's  welfare. 
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Like  the  ideal  supervisor  a  principal  should  be  trained  and 
equipped  academically,  professionally,  and  temperamentally 
for  effective  leadership  of  teachers  and  pupils.  He  should  be 
sufficiently  progressive  to  keep  in  touch  with  educational 
theories  that  seem  to  be  in  the  foreground,  yet  sane  enough 
to  apply  them  only  tentatively  until  he  is  convinced  of  their 
worth.  He  should  be  a  helpful  leader  to  his  teachers,  never 
a  dictator. 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  supervision  from  principals 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  seminar 
some  members  expressed  the  behef  that  over  one-half  of  the 
principal's  school  day  should  be  devoted  to  classroom  super- 
vision; that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  course  of  study 
for  every  grade;  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  model 
or  type  lesson  on  any  subject  in  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate curricula,  excepting,  of  course,  such  special  lines  as 
sloyd,  sewing,  cooking,  art,  music,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Excerpts  from  replies  show  the  trend  of  reaction  to  this  topic. 
The  following  are  typical : 

In  a  modern  school  there  is  much  less  need  of  classroom  supervision  than 
formerly.  A  few  years  ago  the  teacher  got  practically  all  her  help  in 
methods  from  the  principal.  Today  there  are  experts  without  number 
who  are  writing  books  on  methods  of  teaching.  Even  ten  years  ago  we 
had  no  school  library  of  books  on  teaching.  Today  hardly  a  school  is 
without  professional  books.  The  teacher,  then,  has  methods  from  the 
experts  in  education,  and  with  lectures  and  courses  she  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  she  is  something  of  an  expert  herself.  If  she  doesn't  think  pro- 
fessionally, she  will  not  absorb  much  from  classroom  supervision.  The 
principal  must  rely  on  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  his  teachers. 

Another  reply  : 

It  seems  to  me  the  chief  duty  of  a  principal  is  to  provide  his  teachers  with 
the  very  best  equipment  within  his  per  capita  appropriation.  He  should 
see  that  his  teachers  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  do  fine  teaching.  He 
should  create  in  his  school  an  atmosphere  for  honest  work  and  responsibility 
for  results. 

He  should  not  hamper  his  teachers  by  undue  meddling  with  their  class- 
room affairs,  except  as  he  helps  in  cases  of  discipline  and  in  unifying  to 
some  extent  the  work  in  different  classes  of  the  same  grade. 

Opposite  views : 

A  certain  amount  of  supervision  is  necessary  in  each  school  in  order  that 
the  school  may  function  as  a  unit.  The  principal  is  the  ideal  supervisor  as 
he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  conditions.  He  should  spend  definite  periods 
with  each  teacher  making  these  visits  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
aiding  the  teacher  in  her  difl&culties. 
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The  principal  should  be  ready  to  teach  a  subject  in  any  grade.  It  may 
happen  that  the  classroom  teacher  is  better  equipped  for  a  particular 
lesson,  as  music,  than  the  principal.  But  he  should  not  omit  the  visits  to 
that  room  as  both  teacher  and  pupils  need  his  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
and  progress  in  that  subject  even  if  he  cannot  offer  helpful  suggestions  in 
the  technique  of  the  teaching. 

Another  reaction : 

I  believe  the  principal  of  a  school,  like  the  judge,  the  surgeon,  the 
medical  expert,  should  spend  the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  should  demonstrate  his  skill  in  all  grades.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  a  young  physician  to  attend  a  clinic  conducted  by  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  profession.  The  less  experienced  man  has  a  sense  of 
professional  dignity  when  he  has  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  the  leader. 
So  it  should  be  with  the  principal  of  a  school.  He  should  be  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  teachers. 

Of  course  young  teachers  need  more  assistance  than  the 
more  experienced.  Nevertheless  a  principal  should  not  over- 
look the  necessity  of  visiting  all  of  his  teachers  as  frequently  as 
his  other  duties  permit.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  really  knows 
his  teachers,  their  plans,  their  methods,  their  aims,  and  their 
results.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  no  other  way  can  he  know  so 
well  the  pupils,  their  ambitions,  their  capacity  for  work  and 
progress.  Those  who  look  upon  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal's duty  as  that  of  a  chief  executive,  comparing  it  to  the 
head  of  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment,  lose 
sight  entirely  of  the  essentially  human  quality  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed 
by  Boston  teachers  on  this  subject,  all  agree  that  the  principal 
should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher.  He  should  enter  the  child 
world  each  day  with  his  teachers  —  the  world  of  the  way- 
ward, neglected  child  as  well  as  of  the  tenderly  protected  one  — 
and  with  them  keep  the  perspective  of  the  partially  developed 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  and  make  reasonable  allowances  for 
limitations. 

In  voicing  this  sentiment  so  generally,  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  teachers  are  by  no  means  forgetful  that  organi- 
zation is  a  necessary  part  of  a  principal's  work;  that  routine 
duties  of  the  building  regime  occupy  part  of  his  time.  But 
the  mechanical  side  of  management,  while  a  necessary  factor, 
can  be  planned  so  that  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  energy 
will  not  be  expended  in  this  field.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  advisability  of  distributing  the  routine  duties  so  that 
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each  is  a  sharer  in  a  definite  system.  However,  in  planning 
for  this  articulation  and  in  arranging  programs,  the  principal 
should  make  provision  for  equitable  division  of  duties  and 
especially  for  an  equitable  assignment  of  teaching  periods 
among  his  corps. 

The  position  of  principal  in  an  elementary  or  intermediate 
school  when  it  includes,  as  we  beheve  it  should,  the  exercise  of 
supervisory  duties  is  one  of  great  responsibility  in  our  school 
system.  The  lives  and  characters  of  hundreds  are  influenced 
by  the  supervisory  principal.  The  "office  principal"  will 
never  have  this  close  human  relationship  so  essential  for 
growth  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  is  an  admirable 
example  of  specialized  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
supervised  by  a  principal  who  has  had  an  extended  profes- 
sional experience  in  that  type  of  instruction. 

The  principal's  supervision  is  supplemented  by  visits  of 
inspection  from  the  Boston  supervisory  department  and  from 
the  State  Commissioner's  department. 

Harmony  among  Specialists. —  Standards  are  set  by  the 
specialists.  Complications  result  when  more  than  is  possible 
is  expected  in  the  time  allotment  of  a  given  subject.  A  study 
of  the  reaction  of  individual  teachers  to  this  topic  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  is  as  much  harmony  as  can  be  secured  in  a 
system  with  a  multiplicity  of  departments  each  striving  for 
greater  and  better  results  in  its  own  particular  field  and  often 
without  due  thought  for  the  necessity  of  other  activities. 
Here  is  a  place  for  guidance  and  very  definite  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  principal.  He  realizes  that  the  elementary  school 
does  not  aim  to  make  experts  in  certain  subjects  by  sacrificing 
an  all-round  training.  The  course  of  study  is  prepared  by 
experts  with  due  consideration  for  relative  importance  of  sub- 
jects and  consequent  time  allotment.  Deviation  from  this 
provision  should  not  be  made  except  for  very  important 
reasons.  Inter-school  contests  fail  in  their  purpose  if  school 
programs  are  disrupted  to  put  additional  stress  on  expert  train- 
ing in  one  fine  of  activity.  No  one  decries  the  teaching  of 
thrift,  but  the  wisdom  of  taking  time  from  the  regular  well- 
filled  school  program  for  collecting,  tabulating,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  one  hundred  per  cent  representation  as  bank 
depositors  is  questionable. 
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Relation  Between  Supervisor  and  Classroom  Teacher. 

Relationship  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  should  be  that 
of  an  inspirational  and  constructive  helper;  on  the  part  of 
the  classroom  teacher  should  be  that  of  hearty  co-operation. 
Of  course  the  classroom  teacher  does  not  forfeit  her  initiative, 
and  she  should  not  hesitate  to  confer  with  the  supervisor  when 
she  feels  that  a  certain  method  suggested  is  not  successful  in 
her  particular  work.  A  reciprocally  tolerant  attitude  makes 
for  understanding  and  efficiency.  The  supervisor  should  see 
the  possibilities  of  this  particular  teacher  rather  than  adherence 
to  a  certain  method. 

In  special  subjects  supervisors  play  an  important  part  as 
sources  of  information  both  of  content  and  of  method.  Super- 
visors should  have  a  cultural  background  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  classroom  procedure.  If  they  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  give  model  or  type  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  a  teacher 
or  a  group  of  teachers,  they  cannot  inspire  teachers  to  better 
work  in  their  particular  subject. 

While  supervisors  must  not  be  prone  to  fault-finding,  absolute 
sincerity  of  purpose  is  necessary,  and  negligence,  lack  of  prepa- 
ration, and  inefficiency  must  not  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  a 
seeming  harmony. 

Adverse  criticisms  of  teachers  by  supervisors  should  never 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  this  has  been  done.  Supervisors  fail  when  they  assign 
more  work  than  can  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time.  Over- 
crowding the  teacher  defeats  the  purpose  of  supervision. 
Favorable  criticism  must  not  be  neglected  for  it  results  in 
happiness  which  reacts  in  a  sincere  striving  to  reach  high 
achievements.  If  faithful  teachers  are  apprehensive  over  the 
visit  of  a  supervisor,  then  that  supervisor  is  failing  to  create 
the  perfect  atmosphere  between  supervisor  and  teachers. 

Supervisors  should  report  to  the  principal  and  should  confer 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  what  seems  to  be  inefficiency. 
This  avoids  obtaining  a  wrong  perspective  and  discouraging  a 
conscientious  teacher  who  is  working  under  unusual  conditions. 

Excerpt  from  reply  on  this  topic: 

When  a  supervisor  enters  a  "D"  class  and  expects  the  same  kind  of 
work  that  he  has  just  seen  in  an  'A"  class,  complaining  because  he  does 
not  see  it,  his  judgment  is  at  fault.  Tact,  sympathy,  and  patience  must 
be  exercised  in  dealing  with  slow,  retarded  children.     The  supervisor  does 
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much  harm  to  a  class  of  this  type  by  complaining  when  the  pupils  are 
working  up  to  the  level  of  their  ability. 

Another  interesting  excerpt: 

The  principal,  of  course,  is  the  responsible  head  of  a  district  and  from 
him  should  come  whatever  orders  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  dis- 
trict. Hence  when  visiting  supervisors  of  special  subjects  come  to  offer 
suggestions,  teachers  should  be  most  happy  to  consider  the  suggestions. 
However,  when  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  with  the  principal's  direc- 
tions, consultation  should  be  made  with  the  principal.  Then  reasonable 
adjustments  will  probably  be  made.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  super- 
visor in  charge  of  a  subject  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  work  and  over- 
emphasize its  importance.  Then  the  principal  is  the  one  who  must  pre- 
serve the  balance. 

Is  There  Too  Much,  Too  Little,  or  a  Satisfactory  Amount  of 
Supervision  in  Boston? 

Majority  of  teachers  interviewed  express  the  view  that 
there  is  a  satisfactory  amount.  Some  believe  that  there  is 
too  much  and  too  frequent  supervision  in  the  minor  subjects. 

An  excerpt  from  a  typical  reply: 

Supervision  in  primary  grades  should  be  so  planned  that  no  one  teacher 
will  be  deluged  by  all  the  supervisors  of  the  diflBerent  subjects  in  one 
week.     "Visits  should  be  distributed. 

Here  again  is  the  principal's  opportunity  to  restore  a  proper 
balance. 

Will  Departmental  Instruction  Lessen  the  Need  of  Supervision 
by  Specialists? 
Yes,  most  certainly,  as  all  teachers  who  take  up  the  depart- 
mental work  are  especially  trained  in  the  subjects  which  they 
teach.  Also,  the  principals  of  the  intermediate  schools  are 
efficient  in  teaching  and  supervising  instruction  in  those  schools. 

Duties  of  Heads  of  Departments. 
Heads  of  departments  are  not  yet  much  in  evidence  in  the 
intermediate  schools.  They  should  co-operate  with  the  princi- 
pal in  securing  equipment  so  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  teachers  to  forge  ahead  in  their  subject.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  recommend  the  best  methods  generally 
accepted,  good  reference  books,  helpful  material,  and  modern 
educational  procedure  for  that  department.  They  should  have 
free  periods  in  which  they  may  visit  classes  for  supervisory 
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help.  The  head  of  a  department  should  plan  for  correlation 
of  work  done  by  the  various  teachers  of  the  subject.  Work- 
to  be  effective  must  be  unified. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  intelligent, 
effective  supervision  recognizes  the  essentially  human  quality 
of  the  teacher's  work.  It  bears  in  mind  that  our  educational 
system  must  be  evolutionary  and  sufficiently  plastic  to  cope 
with  and  meet  successfully  changing  conditions  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  realizes  that  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole  is  a  con- 
scientious, responsive  group,  always  ready  to  grasp  new  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

A  school  system  in  which  teachers  are  growing  professionally, 
are  working,  without  undue  strain,  to  the  maximum  of  their 
efforts  and  capabilities  is  the  ideal  result  of  ideal  supervision. 

III.    Okganization    of    the    Curriculum:     Teacher 
Participation. 

Since  the  conditions  and  problems  in  connection  with  school 
organization  and  curriculum  are  so  different  in  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  high  schools,  it  seems  best  to  present  the 
subject  from  these  three  points  of  view,  beginning  with  the 
first. 

Elementary  Schools. 

Changes  in  the  organization  of  our  schools  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  establishment  of  vocational  and  industrial  classes,  and 
the  attempt  which  is  being  made  throughout  the  system  to  find 
the  right  niche  for  every  boy  and  girl,  has  placed  upon  the  first 
six  grades  of  the  school  system  a  very  definite  task.  In  those 
grades  the  child  must  find  and  practise  with  a  large  number  of 
tools,  all  of  them  necessary,  no  matter  what  his  future.  He 
must  also  develop  certain  habits  of  thought,  certain  habits  of 
action,  and  he  must  establish  many  contacts  with  the  world 
about  him.  Here  the  warp  of  the  fabric  of  his  whole  life  is  laid, 
and  upon  whether  it  be  of  fine,  strong  threads,  or  weak,  easily 
broken  ones,  depends  the  pattern  of  his  career.  Who  can  say 
that  any  years  of  a  child's  life  are  more  important  than  these? 

Our  State  law  now  decrees  that  children  must  be  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade, 
before  receivmg  a  working  certificate.  The  elementary  grades, 
therefore,  have  a  real  problem  m  preparing,  as  well  as  can  be,  a 
very  large  group  of  boys  and  girls  for  their  life  work.    Such  tools 
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as  they  can  use  must  be  fitted  to  their  hands;  such  habits  and 
ideals  as  will  at  least  put  them  on  the  road  to  good  citizenship 
must  be  inculcated.    A  tremendous  work,  surely! 

A  phase  of  work  which  has  indeed  been  the  very  foundation 
of  the  public  school  since  its  beginning  has  lately  been  brought 
out  into  the  open  and  given  prominence  as  the  course  of  study 
in  "Character  Development."  When  there  seems  to  be  in 
some  quarters  a  laxity  in  obedience  to  law,  it  is  well  to  stress 
this  important  work.  However,  the  general  uprightness  of  our 
community  and  the  integrity  for  which  our  citizens  are 
known  bear  testimony,  that,  under  whatever  name,  Character 
Building  has  always  been  a  vital  part  of  our  work. 

The  courses  of  study  are  complete  and  comprehensive  for  all 
subjects.  Most  teachers  prefer  this  detailed  outline  to  the 
skeletal  form,  for  it  serves  as  a  sure  guide  to  the  young  teachers, 
while  allowing  the  older  and  more  experienced  full  liberty  in 
following  its  ample  suggestions. 

Being  the  work  of  keen  and  earnest  groups  of  teachers, 
and  the  results  of  careful  research  and  experiment,  our  courses 
of  study  were,  at  the  time  of  making,  representative  of  the 
best  and  latest  ideas.  To  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  constantly  progressive.  There  are  new  plans 
and  methods  being  developed  every  year,  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  those  only  who  happen  to  be  taking  courses  in 
those  subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  be  functioning  at  all  times  a  council 
on  each  of  the  major  subjects,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  in- 
vestigate such  new  ideas  and  report  upon  them  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Pamphlets  containing  these  reports,  sent  through  the  schools 
from  time  to  time,  would  further  enliven  our  courses  of  study 
and  keep  them  constantly  up  to  date. 

The  work  in  phonetics  and  reading  in  the  first  three  grades  is 
now  unified,  and  teachers  throughout  the  city  are  delighted 
with  the  results.  The  introduction  of  a  basic  phonetic  system, 
with  the  series  of  readers  best  adapted  to  its  development,  is 
giving,  even  in  the  non-English  speaking  districts,  a  facility 
and  a  power  to  grasp  the  written  or  printed  form  which  is 
remarkable.  Proceeding  from  this,  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  silent  reading,  stressing  the  development  of  power  to 
understand  and  interpret  into  the  child's  own  thought  the  con- 
tents of  the  written  page. 
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This  method  will  undoubtedly  bear  rich  fruit,  for  it  has  long 
been  the  experience  of  the  teachers  of  higher  grades  that  failures 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects  was  due  often  to 
lack  of  ability  to  understand  and  translate  the  language  of  the 
subject,  rather  than  to  w^eakness  in  the  subject  itself.  Correct 
reading,  or  rather,  intelligent  reading,  will  do  away  with  many 
of  the  troubles  in  other  studies. 

There  is  a  general  wish  that  the  work  in  drawing  and  manual 
training  in  all  grades  might  be  taught  by  special  teachers.  The 
present  course  of  study  in  drawing  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  is  showing  remarkable  results.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  many  teachers  are  not  artists,  either  by  training  or 
natural  ability,  and  they  find  the  course  most  difl&cult  with  their 
limited  training  in  art. 

Many  teachers  feel  that  even  the  minimum  requirements  in 
some  of  the  courses  of  study  are  not  possible  of  attainment. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  geography  and  history  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  of  arithmetic  and  English.  The  tremendous  amount  of 
subject-matter  to  be  covered  does  not  permit  of  sufficient  drill 
and  review.  They  feel  that  much  more  generous  equipment  in 
the  matter  of  reference  and  supplementary  books  and  maps  is 
needed.  Every  school  should  have  a  central  reference  library 
from  which  classes  could  borrow  books,  and  thus  begin  the  habit 
of  consulting  various  authorities  which  they  must  have  in  the 
higher  grades. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  carry  out  the  work  in  science 
in  most  districts,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  materials  and  facilities. 
Some  schools  are  so  fortunate  as  to  own  private  collections,  and 
some  are  favorably  situated,  so  that  specimens  can  be  procured 
readily.  Some  way  should  be  found  to  furnish,  either  by  field 
work  or  by  an  exchange  system,  the  necessary  materials  for 
science. 

One  department  is  doing  a  very  valuable  work  in  relation  to 
science  material,  —  namely,  the  gardening  division  of  the 
manual  arts  department.  Children  are  being  led  to  an  observa- 
tion and  love  of  growing  things  both  in  the  school  room  and  out 
of  doors  through  the  work  of  this  department.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  department  will  be  so  extended  that  every  district  in 
the  city  will  soon  have  some  form  of  school  gardening  among  its 
major  activities. 

No  school  child  is  too  young  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  grow- 
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ing  bulbs  and  plants  nor  too  small  to  do  a  little  work  in  garden- 
ing. In  a  garden  one  has  as  fine  a  project  as  can  be  developed. 
Arithmetic,  language,  development  of  color  and  form,  physical 
training,  and  science  all  are  there,  not  to  mention  those  deeper 
effects  which  are  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  mind. 

In  all  of  our  newer  buildings  there  is  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  schoolroom  equipment,  and  older  styles  are  being 
replaced  as  fast  as  money  is  available  for  the  purpose.  Fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  teachers  feel  that  larger  desks  would  better 
accommodate  the  writers  of  the  Palmer  system.  The  uniform 
buff  coloring  adopted  in  schoolrooms  is  pleasing  to  many. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  officials  who  know  that  poor 
materials  are  dear  at  any  price,  and  who  therefore  insist  upon  a 
high  quality  of  supplies.  Very  seldom  is  there  occasion  for 
criticism  of  the  materials  with  which  we  work. 

Intermediate  Schools. 

With  the  early  adolescent  period  come  important  changes 
in  the  physical  structure  with  decided  corresponding  changes 
in  mental  development  to  which  the  means  of  education  must 
be  peculiarly  adapted  as  to  subject  matter,  methods,  and 
discipline.  The  curricular  system  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
recognize  the  individual  differences  in  tastes  and  capacities 
and  to  aid  the  individual  pupils  "to  fit  completely  into  the 
niche  in  the  social  structure  for  which  he  appears  to  be 
destined."  One  of  the  factors  of  first  importance,  then,  in  the 
junior  high  or  intermediate  school  organization  is  the  provi- 
sion for  greater  differentiation  in  the  curriculum  than  under 
the  old  conditions. 

A  single  curriculum  form  of  program  must  inevitably  fall 
short  of  achieving  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  intermediate 
school  as  its  opportunities  for  exploration  are  restricted  and 
make  little  provision  for  general  vocational  education. 

The  program  in  use  in  many  intermediate  schools  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  curricula  pursued  by  as  many  groups  of 
pupils  is  far  superior  to  the  single  curriculum,  being  better 
adapted  to  recognizing  the  child's  nature,  to  motivating  him 
to  greater  effort,  and  to  extending  his  social  opportunities.  It 
also  contains  the  beginning  of  vocational  education  and  through 
its  different  curricula  a  means  of  recognizing  individual  dif- 
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ferences.     The  following  list  of  differentiated  courses  is  typical 
of  this  form  of  curricular  organization. 

1.  College  preparatory. 

2.  General. 

3.  Commercial. 

4.  Industrial  Arts. 

5.  Household  Arts. 

6.  Trades. 

These  programs  contain  certain  constant  subjects,  i.  e.,  com- 
mon to  all  as  well  as  certain  subjects  peculiar  to  each  curriculum. 
The  chief  objections  seem  to  be  certain  difficulties  in  adminis- 
tering the  program,  and  the  implication  that  the  pupil  has 
decided  to  enter  an  occupation  within  the  field  suggested  by 
the  curriculum,  a  decision  which  possibly  belongs  rather  to 
the  senior  high  school  period,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  inter- 
mediate school  as  the  field  for  exploration. 

The  type  of  program  which  meets  with  most  approval 
contains  certain  constant  subjects,  pursued  by  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  a  grade  and  certain  variable  subjects  from  which 
he,  with  the  co-operation  of  those  guiding  him,  selects  enough 
work  to  make  for  him  a  full  curriculum,  a  "constant  with 
variables"  program,  allowing  a  wide  variation  of  combinations. 
If  the  pupil  for  purposes  of  guidance  is  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  a  generous  variety  of  vocational  activities,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  receiving  what  may  be  termed  a  general  vocational 
training,  which  should  stand  him  in  good  stead  should  he 
enter  any  specific  occupation  preparation  for  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  exploratory  courses. 

In  place  of  complete  identity  of  training  for  all  children,  the 
intermediate  school  gives  and  should  give  increasingly  an 
opportunity  for  pupils  to  explore  several  fields  to  see  where 
they  fit,  with  a  view  to  a  more  intelligent  choice  of  occupa- 
tion. This  purpose  may  not  be  accomphshed  without  a  much 
enriched  and  enlarged  program  of  studies,  including  a  wide 
range  of  academic  and  practical  arts  subjects  that  the  child 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  departments  of  human 
knowledge  and  activity.  Limited  available  funds  necessarily 
restrict  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be  taught  success- 
fully and  prevent  the  introduction  of  courses  requiring  expen- 
sive equipment.  However,  the  basic  assumption  underlying 
the  establishment  of  the  intermediate  school  is  that  the  pupil 
should  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  a  broad  range  of 
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variable  subjects,  and  we  shall  best  serve  the  adolescent  when 
we  open  up  to  him  a  wide  field  which  he  may  explore  for  guid- 
ance. Add  to  this  enriched  program  such  features  as  mental 
and  vocational  testing  and  wide  range  of  student  activities, 
such  as  obtain  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  we  find  enhanced 
possibilities  of  exploration. 

The  new  social  definition  of  education  which  asks  "that 
every  person  shall  be  equipped  to  render  the  fullest  service 
to  society"  is  the  great  motor  factor  in  our  changing  curric- 
ulum. The  modification  going  on  in  method  and  curriculum 
is  as  much  an  effort  to  meet  needs  of  the  new  society  that  is 
forming  as  are  changes  in  modes  of  industry  and  commerce. 
It  is  imperative,  then,  that  the  organization  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  intermediate  schools  should  be  a  tentative  one,  always 
progressive  and  changing  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  day 
living. 

In  his  book  on  "Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum,"  Merriam 
sets  forth  these  points: 

1.  The  curriculum  should  be  selected  directly  from  real  life  and  should 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  activities  and  environments  of  people. 

2.  The  curriculum  should  provide  for  individual  differences. 

3.  The  curriculum  should  lead  the  pupil  to  appreciate  both  work  and 
leisure  and  to  develop  a  habit  of  engaging  profitably  in  both.  , 

4.  The  curriculum  should  contribute  primarily  to  enabling  boys  and 
girls  to  be  efficient  in  what  they  are  now  doing,  secondarily  to  preparing 
them  to  be  efficient  later. 

5.  The  curriculum  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to  flexibility  that 
it  may  allow  easy  rearrangement  of  the  schedule  for  any  day,  of  the  work 
for  any  grade  and  even  the  transfer  of  work  from  grade  to  grade. 

In  our  school  system,  while  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
differentiate  the  curricula,  it  would  seem  that  the  courses 
are  yet  too  bound  up  with  tradition  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  best  current  pedagogical 
ideas.  The  ideal  courses  for  present  day  must  be  sociological 
as  well  as  psychological;  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  should  be  definitely  stated  that  they  may  serve  as 
a  working  basis  for  the  teachers  using  them.  The  formu- 
lation of  such  courses  requires  a  corps  of  expert  supervisors 
with  a  keen  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  methods,  and  curric- 
ulum, an  understanding  of  the  important  physiological  and 
psychological  characteristics  of  children,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  use  of  effective  devices  in  teaching.     Needless  to  say 
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the  teacher  and  supervisor  should  hold  common  points  of  view 
concerning  pupils,  subject  matter,  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  the   sum  of  devices  and  principles  of  technique. 

Courses  of  study  should  be  carefully  planned  in  accordance 
with  the  best  knowledge  of  child  development  and  child  needs; 
with  a  comprehensive  working  out  of  the  main  aims  of  edu- 
cation; with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the 
learning  process;  and  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  best 
technique  of  teaching.  They  should  map  out,  in  a  broad  way, 
those  activities,  exercises  and  fields  of  knowledge  which  the 
experience  of  proper  authorities  has  shown  to  be  most  adaptable 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  They  should  be  suggestive,  should 
stimulate  growth,  and  they  should  involve  vital  acquaintance 
with  social,  economic  and  ethical  conditions  in  so  far  as  they 
are  required  for  good  citizenship.  Some  of  our  more  recent 
courses  of  study  have  been  planned  with  these  aims  in  view; 
all  departments  should  be  up-to-date  in  this  matter.  The 
courses  of  study  in  the  ninth  grade,  whether  located  in  high 
or  in  senior  high  should  be  parallel  in  all  subjects,  except  those 
modern  languages  which  were  begun  in  the  seventh  grade,  in 
order  that  the  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the  tenth  year 
work  may  be  uniform. 

Outlines  of  study  should  be  skeletal,  suggesting  a  definite 
outhne  of  the  year's  work,  but  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  comprehensive  working  out  of  some  phases  of  the 
subject  to  serve  as  guides  to  young  teachers  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions to  experienced  teachers.  These  courses  of  study  should 
be  replete  with  references,  book  Hsts,  educational  material  and 
suggestions  on  methods. 

From  their  very  nature  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  courses 
of  study  should  not  be  based  upon  a  text.  Occasionally  we  may 
find  a  text-book  which  is  based  upon  the  material  found  in  a 
particular  course  of  study,  but  such  cases  are  exceptions  as 
they  rightfully  should  be.  Texts  should  be  used  as  guides  and 
as  sources  of  knowledge. 

The  thoughtful  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  which 
she  is  to  present  before  her  class,  does  not  confine  herself  to 
one  book  but  uses  as  many  as  opportunity  has  furnished.  With- 
out a  doubt  the  highest  and  best  results  are  obtained  through 
access  to  a  school  hbrary  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  inter- 
mediate school. 
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Modern  methods  of  teaching  include  socialized  recitation, 
problem  project  work,  and  supervised  study.  Although  these 
are  but  new  names  for  old  educational  ideas  and  methods,  their 
use,  under  the  above  names,  has  gained  an  added  impetus 
during  the  last  years.  They  are  not,  however,  a  panacea  for 
all  educational  ills.  They  have  their  advocates  as  well  as  their 
critics.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  every  day  experience  and 
used  sanely  they  have  their  educational  advantage. 

Intermediate  teachers  are  abreast  of  the  times  in  methods  of 
instruction,  having  added  to  their  previous  pedagogical  training 
special  equipment  in  their  particular  field  through  courses  of 
collegiate  grade.  All  teachers  need  continual  inspiration  along 
the  hne  of  methods  with  experts  in  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
speciaHsts  in  the  subject  of  the  course  of  study. 

Lists  of  the  best  educational  material  for  use  in  the  teaching 
of  various  subjects  should  constantly  be  kept  up-to-date  and 
included  in  courses  of  study  or  printed  as  separate  leaflets  and 
distributed  to  teachers  of  those  subjects. 

Schoolroom  equipment  in  many  intermediate  schools  should 
be  improved.  All  equipment  adequate  for  visual  instruction 
and  individual  study  that  will  aid  motivated  work  and  help 
provide  for  individual  differences  in  the  work  of  pupils  should 
be  at  hand.  It  is  practically  impossible,  for  example,  to  carry 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  course  of  study  for  inter- 
mediate classes  in  the  subject  of  general  science,  due  to  the  lack 
of  apparatus  and  equipment  such  as  gas,  electricity,  running 
water,  and  rooms  especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  the 
subject. 

The  educational  material  and  the  schoolroom  equipment  in 
use  in  Boston  varies  greatly  in  the  different  districts.  Some 
districts  seem  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  material  and 
equipment  to  keep  abreast  the  times  and  still  remain  within 
their  "per  capita"  allowance.  Others  are  sadly  behind  the 
times.  They  are  able  to  obtain  only  the  bare  necessities  and 
often  not  even  those.  Blame  for  these  conditions  cannot  be 
laid  wholly  at  the  feet  of  the  principals  nor  can  it  be  laid  wholly 
to  "red  tape." 

Rapid  or  unexpected  growth  of  the  school  population  in  a 
district,  resulting  in  the  opening  of  new  classrooms  and  new 
buildings,  should  be  taken  care  of  by  some  special  appropriation. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  city  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  is  much 
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greater  than  in  other  sections.  Special  budgets  for  these 
sections  should  be  made  so  that  the  children  may  enjoy  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

High  Schools. 

The  high  school  curriculum  should  be  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  community  to  l^e 
served.  These  needs  are  subject  to  change  and  demand  a 
progressive  curriculum  that  will  permit  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  meeting 
changing  conditions.  A  provisional  rather  than  a  stereotyped 
form  of  curriculum  makes  possible  the  adaptation  of  new  ideas 
in  the  educational  field  to  the  existing  conditions. 

In  the  present  curricula  of  the  Boston  high  schools  various 
departments  have  undertaken  progressive  movements,  either 
in  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  their  special  departments,  or 
in  the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  developing  needs  of  the  pupil. 
Some  of  these  movements  are  still  in  the  tentative  stage, 
awaiting  further  study  of  their  results  before  becoming  crystal- 
lized and  adopted  permanently  into  the  course  of  study  of  a 
particular  subject. 

While  some  teachers  feel  that  in  their  special  curriculum 
subject  the  course  of  study  in  use  represents  the  best  peda- 
gogical ideas  of  the  day,  there  are  many  others  who  feel  that 
serious  defects  exist  in  these  courses  of  study  and  that  the 
best  interest  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  would  be  served  by  a 
careful  revision  of  them.  Frequent  consultation  by  the  super- 
vising department  heads  with  classroom  teachers  who  are 
making  daily  use  of  these  courses  of  study  is  very  necessary 
for  successful  revision,  as  theory  and  practice  often  fail  to 
work  in  the  harmony  anticipated. 

1.     General  Changes. 

A.  A  list  of  minimum  essentials  for  the  completion  of  each  year 

of  work  should  be  compiled  for  each  curriculum  subject  and 
this  list  should  be  of  city-wide  application. 

B.  Greater  uniformity  should  be  observed  in  the  teaching  of 

parallel  classes  in  continuing  subjects  in  the  same  high 
school,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  same  subject  in  intermedi- 
ate and  in  high  schools.  The  same  subject  essentials  should 
be  completed  though  the  methods  of  accomplishment  may  be 
varied. 

C.  Greater  motivation  of  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  is 

desirable. 
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11.     Specific  Changes,  Listed  by  Subjects: 

A.  English. —  There  is  urgent  need  for  immediate  revision  of  the 

English  course  of  study,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  overlapping,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  English  classics  studied  or  read  in  both  intermediate  and 
high  schools.  A  fair  division  of  classics  should  bo  made 
between  the  two  school  groups,  and  this  assignment  should  be 
rigidly  observed. 

B.  Hygiene  should  be  taught  and  supervised  by  teachers  in  the 

department  of  physical  education.  The  lecture  method 
of  instruction  should  be  abandoned  and  classes  of  normal  size 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  program.  The  subject- 
matter  should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  have  a 
healthful  reaction  on  the  pupil's  life  both  in  the  classroom 
and  at  home. 
There  should  be  an  opportunity  provided  for  high  school  girls 
to  play  games  out-of-doors  during  afternoons  under  super- 
vision. 

C.  Science. —  City  greenhouses  and   teachers  of  science   should 

be  on  friendly  relations.  Botany  should  be  offered  as  an 
elective  in  all  high  schools.  Astronomy  should  be  offered 
as  an  elective  wherever  a  sufficient  number  indicate  a  desire 
for  it. 

D.  History. —  A  four-period  unit  should  be  adopted  for  all  history 

courses. 

E.  Choral  Practice. —  A  very  strong  feeling  exists  that  this  subject 

is  not  taught  in  accordance  with  the  best  pedagogical  pro- 
cedure. It  should  be  taught  as  an  appreciation  subject  with 
the  stress  upon  the  classics.  It  should  be  progressive  in  its 
nature  and  should  aim  at  the  mastery  of  a  definite  task  within 
an  allotted  time.  School  glee  clubs  and  school  orchestras 
should  be  the  goal  of  the  work. 

F.  Civics. —  City  departments  .should  co-operate  in  the   teaching 

of  civics  by  lecture  courses,  by  illustrated  talks,  by  display 
material. 

The  printed  courses  of  study  now  in  existence  for  high 
school  subjects,  excepting  for  Grade  IX,  are  comparatively 
few.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  printed  course  of 
study  be  prepared  for  each  subject  offered  in  the  curriculum. 

In  these  courses  of  study  the  outhne  should  be  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  young  teacher,  for  with- 
out such  a  guide  she  is  often  left  to  grope  her  way,  thereby 
losing  valuable  time  for  both  herself  and  the  pupils.  The 
older  teacher,  also,  may  use  such  an  outline  with  profit,  as  it 
indicates  the  milestones  that  she  should  pass  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain goal,  without  compeUing  her,  however,  to  take  a  pre- 
scribed path  in  travelling  between  milestones.     Initiative  and 
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individuality  of  ideas  should  still  have  free  play,  but  these 
should  not  permit  the  teacher  to  wander  too  far  from  the 
path  leading  to  the  highway.  Greater  freedom  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  course  should  be  allowed  the  more  experienced 
teacher,  but  her  quota  of  accomplishment  in  a  subject  should 
observe  the  minimum  essentials. 

Minimum  requirements  should  be  stated  in  all  courses  of 
study  and  should  be  rigidly  observed  by  the  dismissing  teacher 
and  carefully  noted  by  the  receiving  teachers.  Closer  uni- 
formity in  following  the  courses  of  study  is  deemed  necessary 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  may  not  be  antici- 
pated by  the  intermediate  school,  nor  the  work  of  one  year  in 
high  school  be  taken  over  in  part  by  a  class  in  the  preceding 
year  of  the  subject.  At  present  there  is  considerable  over- 
lapping of  work  in  both  quarters. 

Parallel  classes  in  the  same  year  of  a  subject  should  cover 
the  main  points  in  the  year's  course  of  study,  so  that,  a  pupil 
may  transfer  from  one  city  high  school  to  another  without  a 
resultant  loss  of  points. 

Text-books  in  any  subject  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  course 
of  study  but  should  be  correlated  intelligently  with  it.  The 
content  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  the  guide  to  the  use 
of  the  text-book,  and  only  those  text-books  which  permit  of 
adaptability  should  be  selected.  The  text-books  should  be 
adequate,  however,  to  cover  the  course  of  study,  as  reference 
libraries  are  not  always  available.  In  certain  subjects,  as  in 
civics  and  economics,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  up-to- 
dateness  of  the  text-book  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study 
and  to  replace  these  texts  with  greater  frequency  than  in  other 
subjects. 

Boston  teachers  have  unexcelled  opportunities  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  time  in  theories  and  methods,  and  they  take 
many  courses  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  as  methods  are 
seldom  if  ever  prescribed,  new  or  original  ones  may  be  tested 
out,  adapted  to  classroom  conditions,  or  rejected  as  unsuit- 
able. In  many  cases  teachers  find  themselves  hampered  by 
lack  of  equipment  and  by  old,  overcrowded,  or  ill-adapted 
buildings.  A  few  high  schools  have  libraries,  but  these  are 
limited  in  the  number  of  books,  are  sometimes  used  for  recita- 
tion purposes,  and  lack  the  services  of  a  trained  librarian. 
High  school  pupils  need  commodious  libraries  stocked  with 
books  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  courses,  a  satis- 
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factory  method  of  drawing  upon  the  city  library,  and  a  library 
expert  in  charge  to  aid  and  guide  in  the  choice  of  books  and 
teach  also  the  unassisted  the  use  of  the  library.  Many  schools 
also  lack  such  material  as  maps,  charts,  phonographs,  moving 
pictures,  lanterns,  and  radio.  They  even  lack  space  for  storage 
and  use  of  such  equipment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  extensive  building  programs  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  School  Committee,  nevertheless,  there  remain 
a  few  old  buildings,  badly  lighted,  irregularly  heated  and  ill- 
ventilated,  devoid  of  modem  sanitation.  Necessarily,  there  are 
long  delays  in  making  repairs,  and  pupils  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  things  in  broken  and  slipshod  condition;  there  is 
damage  and  loss  of  gymnasium  equipment  when  used  by  out- 
side orgnizations. 

Teacher  Participation. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  Boston  teacher  has  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  try  out  within  her  own  domain  of 
the  classroom  such  experiments  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
management  as  she  sees  fit  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  larger  departmental  or  administrative  systems. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  that  the  teacher,  even 
though  she  may  lack  the  general  survey  and  broader  outlook 
of  the  educator,  should  make  her  influence  felt  beyond  her 
four  walls,  since  she  is  in  most  intimate  touch  with  the  object 
of  all  our  endeavors,  the  child  himself,  and  can  best  observe 
the  results  for  him  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  be 
taught.  While  all  members  of  the  teaching  force  are  free  to 
express  their  opinions  and  advocate  modifications  or  changes 
in  the  system  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  always  willing  to  appear 
forward  in  offering  suggestions,  nor  are  they  always  sure  of 
receptive  superiors.  A  way  of  approach  needs  to  be  found. 
As  teachers'  initiative  and  co-operation  may  be  concerned  with 
methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  choice  of  text-books, 
school  discipline  and  administration,  and  assistance  to  the 
board  of  examiners,  a  variety  of  problems  presents  itself. 
Some  means  of  conveying  suggestions  to  the  superintendent 
which  have  been  tried  or  brought  forward  are  by  way  of  heads 
of  departments  and  head  masters;  by  estabhshing  round  table 
and  conference  committees  to  report  to  him;  by  choosing 
representatives  who  shall  at  stated  seasons  solicit  suggestions; 
and  by  use  of  councils,  permanent  or  temporary. 
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Advisory  councils  in  the  separate  high  schools  have  been 
advocated  by  the  High  School  Women's  Club,  and  such  a  plan 
has  been  tried  out  in  one  school.  The  teachers  elect  members 
annually  for  a  two-year  period,  thus  changing  half  the  per- 
sonnel every  year.  It  has  proved  successful  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

1.  The  council  furnishes  a  dignified  and  recognized  method 
of  conveying  suggestions  or  complaints  to  the  head  master. 

2.  The  council  gives  weight  to  a  suggestion  by  its  approval, 
suppresses  names  of  the  individual  who  has  offered  it,  and 
rejects  any  plan  it  deems  unwise,  giving  its  reason  to  the 
proponent. 

3.  The  head  master  has  shown  a  desire  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  teachers,  so  far  as  it  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  his  own  ideas  of  administration.  The  consideration  of  a 
difficulty  from  both  points  of  view  tends  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Girls'  High  School  has  written  the 
following  letter  endorsing  the  Advisory  Council  in  his  school. 

'  'I  am  very  glad  for  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Teachers'  Advisory  Council  in  this  school. 

'  'It  was  established  some  five  years  ago  and  consists  of  seven  members 
chosen  at  large,  each  to  serve  two  years.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
has  not  been  to  divide  or  share  with  the  headmaster  the  management  of 
the  school  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  needed  medium  of  communication  with 
the  head  master  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers 
in  many  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  It  holds  meetings 
of  its  own  and  considers  written  communications  of  any  kind  from  teachers. 
From  these  it  selects  such  subjects  as  it  deems  wise  for  discussion  with  the 
head  master.  These  discussions  have  alwaj-s  been  frank  and  cordial  on 
both  sides  and  very  helpful.  There  has  never  been,  I  think,  in  the  five 
years  of  its  existence  a  discussion  in  which  we  have  not  come  to  a  final 
agreement  that  was  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  parties  concerned." 

How  to  make  such  a  council  for  the  city  practicable  in  so 
large  and  complex  a  system  as  ours  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Such  suggestions  as  the  following  have  been  made. 

1.  Use  existing  clubs  or  chosen  members  for  work  on 
advisory  council. 

2.  Let  the  superintendent  invite  teachers  to  act  temporarily 
or  for  a  stated  period  as  council  members. 

3.  Have  sessions  of  a  council  at  stated  times  to  receive  and 
consider  suggestions. 
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4.  Have  separate  councils  representing  respectively  high, 
intermediate,  and  elementary  schools,  since  their  problems 
differ  greatly. 

Councils  already  exist  consisting  of  heads  of  departments 
in  high  schools,  and  various  ones  have  worked  on  such  subjects 
as  the  salary  schedule,  text-books,  and  courses  of  study. 

The  service  of  teachers  in  various  councils  organized  within 
the  school  system  is  diversified  in  its  nature  and  representa- 
tive of  a  splendid  type  of  professional  co-operation.  That  the 
work  of  these  councils  may  reach  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency, 
for  the  interest  of  those  serving  on  them  and  of  those  served 
by  them,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

A.  To  Councils  on  Text-hooks. 
The  selection  of  text-books  is  at  present  the  task  of  special 
committees  or  of  a  council  composed  of  heads  of  departments. 
This  method  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  but  the  feehng  is 
widespread  that  the  individual  teacher  should  have  greater 
opportunity  to  express  herself.  Sample  copies  of  text-books 
received  by  those  in  charge  should  be  circulated  among  teachers 
whose  interests  are  germane  to  the  text-book  content  in  order 
that  teachers  may  have  a  chance  to  know  what  the  new  text- 
books are,  to  express  preferences  and  to  make  suggestions. 
This  may  well  be  accomphshed  by  a  consultation  of  the  council 
member  with  the  teachers  who  are  to  use  the  texts,  so  that  he 
may  more  exactly  represent  their  wishes  at  council  meetings. 
Teachers  feel  more  enthusiasm  over  the  use  of  a  good  text-book 
if  they  have  helped  to  select  it;  they  feel  less  aggrieved  at  hav- 
ing to  use  a  poor  one  if  they  have  canvassed  the  field  and 
know  that  no  better  one  is  available. 

B.  To  Councils  on  Preparation  of  Courses  of  Study. 
So  far  as  courses  of  study  are  prepared  in  council  meetings, 
the  feehng  of  teachers  in  the  ranks  is  very  strong  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  discussed  there,  and 
that  their  suggestions  should  be  given  hearing.  Specially 
appointed  committees  might  do  and,  in  fact,  have  done  valu- 
able work  in  preparing  courses  of  study.  This  work,  how- 
ever, is  often  too  long  in  reaching  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, if  indeed  it  ever  reaches  them.  This  seems  a  serious 
defect,  which  should  be  remedied. 
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Councils  might  also  plan  open  meetings  for  all  teachers  of  a 
certain  subject.     Such  meetings  would  tend 

1.  To  keep  teachers  in  close  touch  with  new  and  vital 
developments  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

2.  To  furnish  stimulus  through  contact  with  leaders;  for 
example,  by  addresses  by  expert  authorities,  by  readings  by 
an  author,  etc. 

3.  To  renew  and  revivify  teaching  interest  by  round-table 
conferences  and  "experience"  meetings. 

If  the  work  of  a  council  is  given  weight  by  the  recognition 
of  its  recommendations,  teachers  are  very  willing  to  give 
generously  of  their  time  to  such  service.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, that  too  often,  particularly  in  the  case  of  salary  councils, 
their  reports  go  for  naught  and  that  the  time  and  effort  repre- 
sented by  them  might  better  be  devoted  to  classroom 
instruction. 

In  many  of  the  above  cases  there  has  been  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  too  great  expectation  of  the  results  to  be  accom- 
plished, followed  by  a  correspondingly  great  disappointment. 
This  results  in  an  indifference  on  their  part  and  disinclination 
to  make  further  attempts  to  aid  and  support  those  represent, 
ing  them  in  councils.  These  members  too,  after  spending 
hours  of  faithful  labor  in  producing  a  report  see  or  hear  from 
it  no  more,  and  feel  that  their  efforts  have  been  wasted. 
Teachers,  of  course,  need  to  remember  that  an  advisory  coun- 
cil cannot  have  authority,  in  fact,  all  authority  in  our  system 
seems  to  be  one  step  higher  up  than  the  one  to  which  we  look, 
but  they  will  see  little  value  in  any  council  unless  they  feel 
that  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  carry  considerable 
weight. 

Permanent  councils  in  the  past  have  hardly  proved  their 
value.  Representatives  of  different  branches  of  the  service 
are  not  equally  interested  in  nor  conversant  with  all  the  sub- 
jects that  may  be  handled,  and  decisions  are  difficult  to  arrive 
at.  Temporary  councils  may  work  successfully  either  on 
initiative  of  the  superintendent  or  of  teachers.  Since  the 
former  always  welcome  teachers,  personally  or  in  groups, 
who  wish  to  talk  over  their  trials,  their  hopes,  and  their  plans, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  know  where  to  find  members  for  a 
working  council  to  take  up  any  subject  which  promises  to  lead 
to  improvement  and  greater  efficiency.  Teachers  who  are 
chosen  for  their  interest  in  a  plan  which  they  have  already 
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considered  or  for  their  familiarity  with  the  situation  involved 
can  obtain  the  necessary  support  and  assistance  of  their  col- 
leagues, can  unite  harmoniously  in  work  on  a  subject  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  can  look  forward  to  disbanding  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  specific  task,  leaving  to  new  groups 
such  problems  as  the  future  may  have  in  store.  Might  not 
such  temporary  councils,  each  working  for  a  definite  end,  help 
to  establish  contact  between  the  widely  separated  members 
of  our  highly  organized  system,  and  also  enable  the  individual 
teacher  to  feel  that  her  influence  may  go  forth  clarified  and 
fortified  by  that  of  her  colleagues? 

Recommendations  to  Board  of  Examiners. 

Since  practically  all  promotions  within  the  teaching  service 
are  now  determined  on  a  rating  basis,  it  is  considered  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  greater  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  know  the  plan  of  the  rating  system.  There  is  at  present  a 
general  lack  of  specific  information  as  to  the  rating  value  of 
various  types  of  service,  either  performed  or  contemplated. 
This  lack  of  knowledge  often  works  to  the  detriment  of  a  can- 
didate's rating  and  creates  in  the  candidate  a  resultant  feeling 
of  loss  of  faith  in  the  rating  system. 

Some  specific  recommendations  on  matters  that  are  of 
interest  to  various  groups  of  teachers  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  value  of  an  A.  M.  degree  should  be  always  the  same,  irrespective 

of  the  date  when  it  was  obtained,  provided  it  has  been  obtained  by- 
study  and  not  as  an  honorary  degree. 

2.  More  weight  should  be  placed  upon  past  achievements  than  is  felt  to 

be  the  case  at  present.  Many  of  the  achievements  of  former  "pre- 
rating-list"  days  were  performed  with  professional  interest  and 
zeal  as  their  sole  incentives,  and  represent  a  type  of  service  that 
is  the  equal,  or  even  the  superior,  of  the  present-day  achievements 
undertaken  often  with  self-interest  and  self-advancement  as  the 
prime  motives. 

3.  More  weight  should  be  placed  upon  actual  schoohoom  work  and  less 

weight  assigned  to  pursuit  of  educational  courses,  which,  because 
of  their  number,  their  duration  and  their  exacting  demands,  often 
act  to  the  detriment  of  class  room  work,  and  practically  inhibit 
teachers  from  the  development  of  the  social  and  human  side  of  their 
lives. 

4.  Major  activities  in  schools  should  be  listed.     Opportunity  to  take 

charge  of  a  major  activity  should  be  afforded  to  more  teachers,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  such  activities  held  simultaneously  by  any 
one  teacher  to  two  activities,  and  by  limiting  the  term  of  service  to 
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each  activity  to  two  years.  Selection  of  teachers  in  the  rotation 
of  the  activities  should  be  made  (1)  by  seniority  of  service;  or  (2) 
by  application  from  teachers;  or  (3)  by  appointment  by  head- 
master because  of  special  fitness  for  the  work.  If,  for  various 
reasons,  no  new  candidate  for  a  major  activity  appears,  the  former 
director  of  that  activity  may  be  allowed  to  serve  for  a  second  term. 

5.  Examiners  who  prepare  and  correct  entrance  examinations  for  the 

teachers  should  not  serve  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  two  suc- 
cessive years. 

6.  For  high  school  teachers  in  bookkeeping  the  requirement  of  securing 

a  certificate  in  muscular  movement  writing  within  two  years  of 
appointment  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  first  promotional  exam- 
ination. 

7.  For  sociological  reasons,  women  teachers  only  should  act  as  voca- 

tional counselors  in  girls'  high  schools.  In  mixed  high  schools, 
women  teachers  should  act  as  vocational  counselors  for  the  girls; 
men  teachers  should  act  as  vocational  counselors  for  the  boys. 

8.  No  credit  should  be  given  in  ratings  to  undergraduate  college  courses 

in  addition  to  credit  given  them  as  leading  toward  a  degree.  Gradu- 
ate courses  should  be  credited,  however. 

9.  Some  revision  should  be  made  of  the  credit  allowed  to  those  who  train 

in  the  high  schools  under  the  so-called  "Boston  plan."  At  present 
a  girl  who  trains  thus  for  three  months,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
regular  subject  teacher,  with  no  responsibility  for  final  ratings  of 
pupils  or  for  work  accomplished,  is  allowed  twelve  points  toward 
her  Master  of  Arts  degree  for  this  training.  The  Master  of  Arte 
degree,  in  turn  counts  as  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  teaching 
experience. 
High  school  teachers  feel  that  this  is  unfair  to  the  regularly  appointed 
teachers  for  these  reasons : 

(a.)     The  type  of  work  performed  during  training  is  not  on  a  par  with 

the  work  of  a  graduate  grade  for  the  Master's  degree. 
(6.)  In  three  months  of  supervised  teaching  the  "trainer"  receives 
credit  for  twelve  points  toward  a  Master's  degree,  while  the 
teacher  under  whom  she  trains  would  ordinarily  require  three 
years  to  secure  the  same  number  of  credits  for  a  Master's 
degree,  taking  one  two-point  course  each  semester.  Teachers 
feel  that  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  evaluation  of  class  room 
experience  in  terms  of  college  credit,  to  which  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  has  expressed  its  opposition, 
(c.)  Graduate  study  for  four  months  at  a  college  to  obtain  the  eighteen 
remaining  points  necessary  for  a  Master's  degree  does  not 
present  class-room  problems  or  cultivate  ability  to  solve  them. 
The  full  three  years  of  class  room  experience  should  be  required 
of  these  trainees. 

Deans  or  Advisers. 
There  should  be  in  every  high  school  a  teacher,  regularly 
appointed  and  a  member  of    the  teaching  force,  who  would 
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give  part  or  all  her  time  to  problem  pupils.  The  problem  may 
be  physical,  mental,  or  social  that  is  causing  the  pupil  to  fall 
short  of  achieving  proper  standards.  Only  a  person  who  has 
time  to  do  more  than  merely  talk  with  the  pupil  or  with  such 
parents  as  can  or  will  come  to  the  school, —  only  a  person  who 
has  time  to  do  visiting  to  discover  home  and  social  environ- 
mental conditions  can  get  the  full  story. 

In  large  schools  there  should  be  one  such  teacher.  These 
teachers  should  be  organized  into  a  department  under  a 
director. 

They  should  be  experienced  teachers  with  broad  academic 
training,  a  knowledge  of  social  case  work,  and  great  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  a  love  for  young  people. 

These  teachers  might  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
extra-curricula  and  social  activities  of  the  school  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  teachers  stress  the  manners,  dress, 
deportment,  etc.,  of  all  pupils. 

The  work  of  volunteers  or  visitors  furnished  by  private 
associations  which  is  being  done  along  this  line  in  the  English 
High  School,  Girls'  High  School,  Hancock,  Prince,  Samuel 
Adams,  Bowdoin,  Sherwin,  and  to  some  degree  in  the  Frank- 
lin, Rice,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Joshua 
Bates,  is  meeting  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  princi- 
pals of  those  schools.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  in  those  schools, 
so  valuable  that  the  masters  do  not  know  what  they  could  do 
without  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  everywhere. 

In  1924  there  were  visiting  teachers  in  sixty-four  cities  and 
six  countries  in  thirty-three  different  states  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  leading  cities  in  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  taken  over  this  work  after  having  become  convinced 
of  its  value  through  operation  under  private  financing  are  New 
York  City,  Minneapolis,  and  Rochester,  New  York. 

IV.    The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Teacher-Training  in  the  Teachers  College. 
Introduction. 

General  Aims  of  the  College  Program  in  Relation  to  Teacher- 
Training. 

Specific  Aims. 

1.  Academic. 

2.  Professional. 
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Special  Phases  of  Teacher-Training  in  or  Closely  Allied  with 
Teachers  College. 

1.  Observation,  Participation  and  Concurrent  Courses  in 

Education, 
a.     Normal  Department,  Kindergarten-Primary  Group. 

(1)  Model  School. 

(2)  Other  Schools. 

h.     Normal  Department,  Elementary  Group  Model 
School. 

2.  Vitalized    Teaching    through    Methods,    Courses,    and 

Co-operative  Agencies. 

a.  Subject-Matter  of  Required  Courses. 

b.  Regular  Methods  Courses. 

(1)  Without  Concrete  Situation. 

(2)  With  Participation  in  City  Schools. 

c.  Various  Agencies  of  Boston  School  System. 

(1)  Department  of  Investigation  and  Measure- 

ment. 

(2)  Medical  Department. 

(3)  Department  of  Special  Classes. 

(4)  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

d.  Allied  Activities  in  the  City. 

(1)  Art  Museum. 

(2)  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 
Constructive  Criticism  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement. 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training  from  Standpoint  of  Young 

Teachers  in  Service. 

Introduction. 
In  the  annual  report,  October,  1924,  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Schools,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  may  be  found  a 
short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  and 
its  development  into  the  present  Teachers  College,  as  well  as 
important  points  concerning  its  present  administration.  The 
school  catalogue  soon  to  be  published,  gives  the  courses,  aca- 
demic and  professional,  required  in  the  secondary  and  normal 
departments  of  the  College.  All  of  these  courses  have  as  their 
ultimate  aim  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  The  purpose  of  this  report  will  be  to  give 
the  general  aim  of  the  college  program  in  relation  to  teacher- 
training,  the  specific  aims,  academic  and  professional,  and 
certain  phases  of  the  work,  established  or  in  the  course  of 
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development,  which  purport  to  enrich  the  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

General  Aims. 
Previous  to  September,  1922,  the  Boston  Normal  School  was 
primarily  a  preparatory  training  school  for  teachers  of  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  Since  the 
extension  of  the  school  program,  on  the  above  date,  to  include 
a  four-year  course  carrying  a  degree,  the  Teachers  College 
has  taken  over  in  a  large  measure  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
secondary  schools.  Whereas  the  teachers  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  heretofore  trained  apart  from  each 
other,  today  they  are  a  part  of  one  integrating  force  striving 
for  educational  and  ethical  unity.  The  college  can  have  no 
loftier  aim  than  its  manifest  purpose,  which  is  to  inspire  stu- 
dents, one  and  all,  with  the  "worthiest  ideals  of  professional 
ethics,  and  of  social  interrelation  and  interdependence." 
Under  the  leadership,  wise  guidance  and  inspiration  of  an  able 
body  of  administrators,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Schools  and  his  colleagues  who  have  formulated  the  policy  of 
the  college,  the  faculty  earnestly  desire  to  harmonize  and 
unify  all  the  forces  which  make  for  solidarity  in  the  teaching 
profession  of  the  Boston  Schools.  The  doctrine  they  would 
teach,  therefore,  is  the  complete  development  of  the  individual 
and  its  realization  through  an  appreciable  understanding  of 
the  importance,  equality,  interrelation  and  peculiar  significance 
of  each  part  of  the  educational  structure. 

Specific  Aims  of  Teacher -Training. 

1.     Academic  or  Cultural  Preparation  and  its  Concomitants. 

The  aim  here  primarily  is  to  give  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  which  will  provide  the  broad  cultural  back- 
ground necessary  for  effective  teaching.  This  means  assimi- 
lation through  individual  growth  or  development;  and  the 
building  of  abiding  and  worthwhile  interests  and  ideals  which 
will  foster  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery,  lead  to  a 
fuller  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  everyday  life,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  self-directed  improvement. 

Training  of  this  kind  is  the  warp  and  woof  with  which  the 
fabric  of  teacher  character  is  built.  It  develops  a  desire  for 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  integrity  which  are  basic  to  the 
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love  of  truth  and  honesty,  an  ideal  which  must  be  lived  before 
it  can  be  awakened  in  others.  As  the  student  learns  to  direct 
her  thinking,  she  acquires  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of 
study  and  research  necessary  not  only  for  individual  growth, 
but  for  future  pupil  guidance. 

2.  Professional  Preparation. 
The  fact  that  the  students  of  the  Teachers  College  are  pro- 
spective teachers  differentiates  the  teaching  of  academic  sub- 
jects from  such  teaching  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  as  the 
instructors  have  this  ever  in  mind,  the  development  of  right 
mental  habits,  attitudes,  ideals,  and  skill  through  the  content 
of  the  academic  subject,  parallels  closely  the  outcomes  directly 
aimed  for  in  the  strictly  professional  courses.  There  is  this 
difference,  however:  the  courses  given  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  education  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  child  as  the 
center  of  the  educational  ideal,  the  study  of  his  needs  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society,  aim  to  make  the  student 
definitely  conscious  of  the  underlying  concepts  and  principles 
of  basic  importance  to  the  learning  process,  and  directly  applica- 
ble to  all  phases  of  learning  and  teaching;  to  give  definite 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  and  imparting 
knowledge  and  opportunity  to  apply  these  methods  under 
skilled  professional  guidance.  The  educative  value  lies  in 
the  response  the  student  makes.  The  sociological  tendencies 
of  present-day  methods  and  practices  and  their  relation  to 
the  total  educational  aim  are  given  due  attention  in  the  various 
educational  departments,  while  in  the  secondary  department, 
where  a  student  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  guidance  is 
imperative,  a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  needs  and  ideals  of 
society  together  with  the  possibilities  of  achieving  them  through 
the  various  subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum. 

Special  Phases  of  Teacher-Training  iri  or  Closely  Allied  with 

The  Teachers  College. 

Observation,  Participation  and  Concurrent  Courses  in 

Education. 

The  students  of  the  normal  department  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  These  students  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate    in    typical    class-room    situations   in   the   model 
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(Martin)  school  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  principal, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  schools  of  the  city.  The 
laboratory  experience  and  the  courses  in  education  are  cor- 
relative. It  is  hoped  to  make  this  work  as  highly  co-operative 
as  possible. 

The  kindergarten-primary  group  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  method  of  observation  and  participation  pursued.  The 
first-year  students  spend  two  hours  a  week  the  first  semester  in 
observing  in  the  model  school,  which  gives  them  some  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  their  particular  work  to  that  of  the 
group  above,  and  one  morning  a  week  the  second  semester  in 
varying  types  of  kindergartens  throughout  the  city.  This  close 
relationship  gives  the  students  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  chil- 
dren's needs  and  characteristics  and  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
problems  arising  in  their  training.  From  a  slight  participa- 
tion in  the  first  year,  the  students  gradually  advance  through 
a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  development  of 
initiative  and  power  to  an  increased  share  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  kindergartens  to  which  they  are  assigned  for  two  mornings  a 
week  during  the  entire  second  year.  The  third-year  students 
give  one  morning  a  week  for  the  first  semester  to  making  a 
general  survey  of  the  kindergarten-primary  field  and  the  special 
types  of  work  for  children  handicapped  in  various  ways.  This 
is  given  especially  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  home  visiting 
and  mothers'  meetings.  The  difficulties  and  problems  which 
the  students  have  encountered,  the  teaching  situations  observed 
and  the  questions  arising  therefrom,  provide  subject-matter  for 
discussion  in  the  classes  of  theory  and  technique  in  the  college. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  training  teachers  the  individual 
needs  of  the  students  are  studied  and  remedied. 

During  the  first  year  the  students  of  the  elementary  group 
spend  two  hours  a  week  in  observation  and  participation  in  the 
model  school.  An  introductory  course  in  elementary  educa- 
tion dealing  with  the  development  and  formulation  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  teaching  is  given  in  the  college  each  semester 
of  the  same  year.  More  particularly  this  course  is  a  study  of 
class-room  activities  in  order  that  the  principles  of  teaching 
may  emerge  from  the  processes.  The  observation  work  in  the 
model  school  is  therefore  used  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  the 
fundamental  aims  of  education,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,  economy  of 
class-room  procedure,  and  for  studying  the  general  determining 
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factors  of  the  learning  process.  The  psychological  attack  is 
emphasized  throughout  rather  than  a  logical  presentation  of 
subject-matter. 

The  following  report  from  a  progressive  teacher  sets  forth 
important  aspects  of  the  work  of  teacher-training  in  the  model 
school. 

The  model  school  is  used  primarily  for  the  observation  of 
teaching  and  for  participation  in  teaching  by  first  year  students 
of  the  normal  department  in  Teachers  College.  In  addition, 
it  offers  opportunity  for  some  participation  work  by  second  year 
students  in  connection  with  the  study  of  methods. 

The  aim  of  the  first  year  work  in  the  model  school  is  to  furnish  stu- 
dents with  a  broad  range  of  ideas  concerning  the  principles  involved  in 
teaching;  and  to  give  them  opportunities  for  contact  with  individuals 
and  groups  of  children  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  background  of  experience  in  their  later  study  and  practice. 

The  director  of  the  model  school  arranged  schedules  for 
observation  and  participation  periods  under  three  headings: 

1.  English. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  History,  Geography,  and  Science. 

He  holds  conferences  with  students  and  teachers  at  different 
periods  of  the  year  and  discusses  the  work  done.  He  accom- 
panies students  and  observes  the  lessons  in  observation  and 
participation.  The  grading  of  reports  and  student  activities 
are  all  taken  care  of  by  the  director. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  work  —  observation  and  participa- 
tion. The  students  report  before  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
morning  and  assist  in  the  work  at  that  time.  A  conference 
is  then  (or  later)  given  by  the  teacher  in  explanation  of  the 
work  which  is  to  follow.  Opening  exercises  and  a  lesson  by 
the  teacher  follow  this  conference.  During  this  period  the 
students  observe.  Immediately  after  this  lesson  comes  the 
participation  work.  This  is  conducted  by  the  students.  There 
is  first  a  brief  conference  by  the  teacher  and  simple  lessons  are 
assigned  to  the  students.  (This  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.)  The  children  are  then  divided  into  groups  and 
students  are  assigned  to  the  different  groups.  Here  they  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  children  and  gain  some  power 
in  teaching  and  discipline.     The  students  also  accompany  the 
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children  on  walks  in  the  Fenway  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
thus  gaining  some  experience  in  lessons  in  appreciation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  teachers  conducting  this 
work: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  universal  feeling  that  the  students  are  gaining  in 
power  compared  with  those  who  came  to  us  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
participation  work,  the  majority  of  students  manifest  a  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation.  They  come  to  their  work  much  better  prepared  than 
formerly,  showing  that  they  take  the  work  more  seriously. 

"  The  groups  of  students  who  have  come  to  the  kindergarten  for  observa- 
tion have  been  very  appreciative  and  co-operative,  and,  on  the  whole, 
stimulating.  Participation  in  definite  work,  by  small  groups,  however, 
tends  to  the  lessening  of  creative  work  and  the  substitution  of  the  more 
directed  or  formal  type." 


Vitalized  Teaching  Through  Methods  Courses  and  Co-operative 

Agencies. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Teachers  College  stresses 
the  importance  of  a  well-balanced  cultural  and  professional 
training,  and  the  value  of  concurrent  and  co-ordinated  train- 
ing in  the  principles  underlying  educational  procedure  and 
their  application  to  schoolroom  situations.  Students  should 
know  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  varying 
ways  the  faculty  are  endeavoring  to  awaken  an  appreciation 
for  vitalized  teaching.  This  work  is  carried  on  mainly  along 
three  lines,  (1)  through  the  teaching  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  required  courses  in  the  school;  (2)  the  regular  methods 
courses  in  the  various  subjects;  and  (3)  by  co-operating  with 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Boston  School  System  as  well  as 
any  phase  of  activity  in  the  city  which  will  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  students  and  broaden  their  professional  outlook. 

Subject  Matter  of  Required  Courses. 
The  statements  quoted  below  are  typical  of  the  first  mode 
of  procedure : 

"We  have  awakened  an  appreciation  of  the  methods  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  class  material.  Our  hope  is  to  send  the  students  out  with  ability 
to  present  science  material  in  a  simple,  convincing  manner." 

"It  has  been  said  that  'students  teach  as  they  are  taught,  not  as  they 
are  told.'  With  this  in  mind  the  instructors  in  art  use  the  best  methods 
in  their  power." 
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"In  every  course  in  mathematics  the  method  of  presentation  used  for 
any  particular  topic  is  planned  out  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
that  topic." 

"The  work  of  the  English  department  is  largely  academic;  however, 
the  members  of  the  department  have  it  constantly  in  mind  that  these 
students  are  to  become  teachers,  and  consequently  select  their  material 
and  handle  it  from  that  standpoint." 

"In  history  the  everyday  practice  of  the  students  themselves  is  under 
constant  observation  and  analysis  in  order  that  the  reasons  for  the  success 
and  failure  of  various  practices  may  be  well  understood." 

"The  course  in  hygiene  in  the  College  is  academic  but  such  activities 
as  collecting  and  making  of  illustrative  material,  learning  to  test  hearing 
and  vision,  and  noting  current  events  in  hygiene  are  particularly  effective 
in  teaching  in  the  grades." 

Regular  Methods  Courses. 

The  regular  methods  courses  fall  into  two  groups,  those 
conducted  with  participation  work  in  the  schools,  and  those 
without  the  immediate  concrete  situation.  The  latter,  although 
handled  theoretically,  stress  the  practical  phases  wherever 
possible.  In  the  science  department  the  following  activities 
are  emphasized:  "Analysis  of  lesson  plans,  development  les- 
sons in  the  classroom,  practice  in  laboratory  technique,  field 
lessons,  study  of  Boston's  resources  for  science  work,  and 
study  of  present  science  curricula."  In  the  art  department 
"creative  work  in  construction,  decoration,  and  representation 
gives  a  basic  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  creative 
activity  as  distinguished  from  imitated  or  dictated  action." 
''The  modern  language  department  gives  students  of  French 
and  Spanish  a  practical  command  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
stresses  the  foregoing  in  the  technique  of  language  teaching. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  content  of  courses  of  study,  text-books 
and  realia  are  examined,  and  materials  are  gathered  for  use 
in  the  classroom."  The  students  of  the  second  and  third  year 
in  the  physical  education  department,  normal  division,  teach 
their  fellow  students.  A  co-operative  plan  of  criticism  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  work. 

In  the  methods  courses  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
English  in  the  elementary  schools,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  correlate  theory  and  practice  through  an  intensive  study 
of  typical  teaching  situations,  thereby  giving  the  students  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  stages  of  progress  from  the  stand- 
point of  subject  matter  attack  and  of  pupil  reaction  as  well. 
Consequently  participation  has   been   an   important   feature 
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in  these  courses,  and,  as  such,  constitutes  the  laboratory 
or  experimental  part  of  the  instruction.  The  work  in  the 
geography  department  is  stated  as  follows : 

"Each  student  teaches  one  lesson  in  the  Model  School  and  observes 
ten  or  twelve  other  lessons  taught  by  classmates.  Class  work  at  the 
College  consists  of  the  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of 
geography  and  of  criticisms  of  lessons  taught  in  the  Model  School.  This 
work  has  been  of  great  value  and  has  been  so  recognized  by  students 
doing  the  work." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  classrooms  of  the  Washington  and  Dillaway  dis- 
tricts were  used  in  1923-24  for  the  laboratory  part  of  the  work 
in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  the  classrooms  of  the  Dillaway 
district  and  model  school  in  1924-25.  The  plan  pursued  in 
carrying  out  the  demonstrations  includes  a  general  class  con- 
ference for  study  of  the  principles  of  method  involved  in  the 
work  for  each  week,  reading  assignments  bearing  on  the  same, 
individual  conferences  upon  the  teaching  assignments,  and  the 
practica  involving  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  classroom  demonstrations.  A  score  card  for 
student  observation  and  participation  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment serves  as  a  laboratory  manual  in  the  preparation,  and 
also  in  the  grading  of  the  individual  student's  work. 

The  following  reactions  of  the  students  to  the  participation 
work  attests  its  value : 

"The  obBervation  period  is  of  value  because  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
theory  we  have  learned  is  worked  out  and  presented  in  a  definite,  con- 
crete manner.  For  instance,  I  supposed  I  fully  understood  the  material 
in  content  silent  reading  and  vocabulary  studies,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
saw  the  child's  response,  his  failures,  and  his  successes,  that  the  material 
had  its  full  significance." 

"Whenever  we  have  been  studying  a  certain  subject  and  then  see  a 
lesson  illustrating  it,  we  are  more  likely  to  remember  than  we  would  be 
if  we  had  not  seen  the  lesson.  It  is  also  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  work 
we  have  been  doing;  the  main  points  that  we  have  been  discussing  are 
brought  out." 

"The  participation  work  of  the  year  has  been  of  great  value.  In  the 
classroom  we  studied  about  the  types  of  lessons  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Then  we  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  principles  carried 
out  in  real  situations.  In  this  way  we  have  been  given  a  ghmpse  of  the 
work  in  the  various  grades." 

"In  studying  how  to  teach  we  are  profiting  in  no  small  way  by  the 
experience  of  others,  but  in  seeing  how  things  are  taught  we  can  gain  far 
more." 
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"I  got  more  benefit  out  of  one  lesson  which  I  myself  taught  than  by 
reading  model  lessons  out  of  books." 

"The  observation  and  participation  plan  seems  so  practical  to  me  that 
I  often  wish  very  heartily  that  all  courses  offered  me  as  helpful  an  oppor- 
tunity for  actual  experience." 

"I  have  gained  many  helpful  points,  for  many  girls  have  original  plana 
which  are  really  worth  while  and  which  work  out  successfully." 

"I  have  learned  the  meaning  of  thorough  preparation.  One  cannot 
teach  intelligently  unless  she  has  her  work  planned  correctly  and  carefully." 

"We  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  reactions  of  a  class  to  a  certain 
method  of  teaching,  to  observe  the  personality  of  the  student,  to  see  the 
good  points  made  as  well  as  the  mistakes,  and  to  profit  by  both." 

"I  learned  by  actual  experience  the  importance  of  pupil  activity." 

"I  have  noted  the  reactions  of  the  different  classes  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  make  her 
lesson  a  success,  a  teacher  must  put  her  whole  heart  and  mind  into  her 
work  and  make  it  just  as  vital  to  the  needs  of  the  class  as  possible." 

"I  have  reahzed  the  difficulties  in  presentation  which  arise  because  of 
individual  differences,  and  the  need  of  the  ability  to  adapt  oneself  to 
whatever  unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  class." 

"We  must  have  our  organization  definite  and  yet  flexible  because  what- 
ever our  lesson  plan  is,  if  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  class 
we  are  teaching,  we  should  be  able  to  adapt  it  to  the  situations  which 
arise." 

"As  I  saw  the  different  students  teach,  I  began  to  get  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  what  a  good  teaching  lesson  should  be." 

"By  watching  our  fellow  students  teach,  we  are  training  ourselves  to 
become  critical  in  the  right  sense,  that  is,  being  able  to  see  the  right  points 
as  well  as  those  in  which  the  student  has  failed." 

"The  correct  adverse  criticism  of  my  fellow  students  and  supervisor 
gave  me  a  chance  to  know  my  own  mistakes  and  showed  me  how  I  could 
correct  them." 

"I  gained  confidence  in  myself  which  I  always  seemed  to  lack." 

"I  have  learned  that  to  face  a  class  one  must  have  a  desire  herself  to 
teach.  She  must  possess  initiative,  self-control  and  the  will  to  place  her 
subject  before  the  children  in  a  convincing,  interesting  way  fitted  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  class." 

"Although  1  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  observation  lessons,  I 
think  more  participation  lessons  would  be  appreciated,  thus  giving  more 
practical  experience  under  the  guidance  of  an  efficient  teacher." 

The  reactions  of  the  classroom  teachers  who  receive  the 
students  in  the  Dillaway  district  are  reported  by  a  teacher 
of  the  WilHam  Cullen  Bryant  school  as  follows : 

"The  students  have  given  well  prepared  lessons.     The  spontaneous 

response  of  the  pupils  has  been  noted  repeatedly.     An  added  stimulus 

■  has  been  given  to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  desire  for  team  work. 

That  the  older  children  feel  in  a  small  way  the  joy  of  service  is  evidenced  by 

the  way  they  rise  to  the  [occasion    and  give  the  backing  they  alone  can 
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give.  The  students  from  the  College  bring  in  new  ideas  which  may  be  used 
by  the  teachers.  The  following  reaction  of  the  pupils  in  one  class  is  novel : 
'  A  cross-word  puzzle  in  connection  with  a  reading  lesson  given  by  the 
Normal  students  aroused  great  interest  in  my  class,  and  as  a  result,  I  have 
been  besieged  with  pleas  for  more  lessons  with  a  cross-word  test  included.' 
When  the  pupil  teacher  inspires  her  class  with  ambition  to  do  better  work, 
she  shows  a  response  to  the  standards  and  ideals  exemplified  in  her  pro- 
fessional training.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  practice  lessons 
are  so  detached,  and  the  intervals  between  the  lessons  given  in  any  particu- 
lar room  of  such  length  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  note  the  develop- 
ment of  power  on  the  part  of  the  student  teacher,  nor  the  permanent 
reactions  of  the  pupils.  A  series  of  lessons  to  the  same  class  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work." 

A  teacher  of  the  model  school  in  reporting  on  the  work 
accomplished  there,  says: 

"The  student-teachers  are  well  prepared,  are  interested  in  their  work, 
and  as  a  rule  get  a  fine  reaction  from  the  children.  They  often  bring  a 
little  different  viewpoint  which  is  interesting  and  helpful." 

Various  Agencies  of  the  Boston  School  System  and  Allied 
Activities  in  the  City. 

A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Boston  school  system  constitutes  an 
important  phase  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  college. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  department  of  investiga- 
tion and  measurement  the  courses  in  this  field  have  been 
made  vital  and  practical.  The  students  have  observed  the 
administering  of  tests,  have  scored  and  worked  out  the  results, 
and  have  made  a  study  of  remedial  measures  applicable  to  the 
particular  classroom  situations.  Since  testing,  to  be  of  real 
value,  should  emphasize  the  improvement  of  instruction,  it  is 
hoped  that  larger  opportunities  will  be  provided  for  the  study  of 
effective  remedial  teaching. 

The  hygiene  department  of  Teachers  College  reports  the 
following  activities  in  connection  with  the  medical  depart- 
ment: "Visits  are  made  to  the  elementary  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  work  of  the  school  physician  and  the 
school  nurse;  to  other  schools  such  as  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf;  to  classes  in  conservation  of  eyesight;  and  to  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
building  and  learning  about  the  work  being  done  for  the 
children  of  Boston. " 

The  art  department  finds  the  Art  Museum  and  other  nearby 
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institutions  valuable  aids  in  "enriching  the  lives  of  the  students 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  share  fine  experiences  with  their 
pupils  later.  Taste  and  culture  are  acquired  by  informal 
sharing  of  fine  things  perhaps  more  than  by  prescribed 
study." 
The  department  of  secondary  education  reports  as  follows: 
Lectures  are  given  in  which  the  work  of  the  classroom  and  the 
laboratory  is  tied  up  with  the  larger  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  work  of  education.  Here  opportunity  is  provided  for  the 
development  of  sane  points  of  view  and  incentives  by  the  bring- 
ing in  occasionally  of  successful  men  and  women  in  the  system 
who  explain  their  work  and  encourage  those  beginning  life's 
task  as  a  teacher. 

Constructive  Criticism  and  Suggestion  for  Improvement. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  splendid  features  of  the  work 
reported  above,  the  teachers  in  the  College  realize  that  within 
the  last  decade  education  has  entered  the  field  of  applied 
science,  that  the  training  institution  has  enlarged  its  aims  and 
increased  the  scope  of  its  work  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
education,  that  the  membership  of  the  school  has  increased 
100  per  cent  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
provision  for  teacher-training  made  some  years  ago  can  be 
adequate  for  the  present  needs.  There  are  certain  handicaps 
which  prevent  the  faculty  from  attaining  the  high  ideals  which 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  administrators  of  the  school. 
They  desire,  therefore,  through  this  committee,  to  present  for 
your  consideration  what  they  believe  to  be  the  present  limita- 
tions in  the  field  of  teacher-training  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  future  development. 

1.  The  young  student  in  the  participation  group  who  wrote 
that  she  learned  more  from  one  lesson  she  taught  (under  super- 
vision of  her  instructor  is  understood)  than  from  the  model 
lessons  she  read  about  in  books  was  hewing  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  she  knew.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  teacher  who 
profits  most  from  instruction  in  education  courses  is  the  one 
who  has  a  school-room  situation  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration purposes.  The  schoolroom  is  the  laboratory  in  which 
theory  and  practice  should  be  immediately  harmonized  or 
co-ordinated.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  observation 
and  study  of  expert  teaching  in  connection  with  methods 
courses.     Moreover,  this  observation  should  precede  practice 
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teaching  thereby  providing  for  the  gradual  development  of  the 
student  and  enabling  her,  unhampered  by  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment, to  take  advantage  of  full  time  practice  in  the  one  semester 
allotted  to  this  work.  The  limitations  in  this  connection  are 
more  apparent  in  the  secondary  department  than  elsewhere. 
No  opportunity  is  provided  to  correlate  theory  and  practice  or  to 
make  the  students  familiar  with  the  classroom  situation 
before  entering  upon  the  practice  training  of  the  fourth  year. 
The  department  of  secondary  education  recognizes  that 
"observation  and  constructive  criticism  are  requisite  to  a  com- 
plete realization  of  procedures.  Students  need  the  advantages 
which  come  from  carefully  planned  and  sympathetically  exe- 
cuted observation  work."  The  English  department  suggests 
that  "the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  with  secondary 
students  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  systematic  observa- 
tion in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools. " 

We,  therefore,  suggest  that  measures  be  taken  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  secondary  department  by  selecting  class- 
rooms of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  which  the  students 
may  observe  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors;  that 
this  step  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  organization  of  a  junior 
and  a  senior  high  school  with  a  corps  of  selected  teachers, 
students  of  education,  well-fitted  for  the  highest  co-operation 
with  the  secondary  department  of  the  College;  and,  also,  that 
the  work  of  co-ordination  be  placed  under  the  directorship  of  a 
departmental  supervisor,  a  member  of  the  department  of 
secondary  education  in  the  College.  By  making  the  entire 
fourth  year  a  practice  year,  half  of  the  students  going  out  each 
semester,  these  two  selected  schools  might  become  training 
schools  for  practice  work  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
departmental  supervisor.  This  would  make  possible  a  highly 
organized,  co-operative,  economic,  and  effective  unit  of  teacher- 
training  under  the  leadership  of  the  College. 

2.  In  the  normal  department  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  and  the  intensifying  of  the  courses  have  presented 
problems  which  require  adjustment.  In  that  particular  part 
of  the  report  dealing  with  methods  courses  brief  mention  was 
made  of  the  scope  of  two  courses,  one  in  geography  and  one 
in  the  teaching  of  English  (under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  elementary  education),  providing  for  participation 
work  in  the  schools.  The  value  of  such  work  to  students  while 
in  training  and  after  appointment  to  service  has  also  been 
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noted.  In  addition  tiie  geography  department  reports:  "I 
am  extremely  sorry  that  the  new  arrangement  of  courses  makes 
it  advisable  to  discontinue  our  work  in  the  model  school. 
Similar  work  now  being  carried  out  with  second-year  students 
is  proving  rather  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  student-teacher's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught."  As 
the  participation  in  the  English  course  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  good-will  and  courtesy  of  the  masters  and  teachers  in 
the  schools  herein  named,  the  work  was  distributed  so  that 
no  teacher  was  required  to  give  up  her  class  to  the  students 
more  than  two  hours  each  semester,  and  in  some  cases  only 
one  hour,  thereby  keeping  the  burden  at  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum. The  attendant  difficulties  in  this  situation  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  The  difficulty  of  grading  the  assign- 
ments due  to  the  absence  of  critic  teachers  in  the  schools; 
factors  which  interfere  with  the  students'  success,  such  as 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  abilities  and  training  of  the  pupils; 
and  the  large  number  of  students  to  participate. 

While  in  many  instances  the  difficulties  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  removed,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  particular  teaching 
lesson  is  concerned,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
That  participation  work  by  students  or  demonstration  work 
by  superior  teachers  or  both  should  parallel  all  courses  in 
methods  is  generally  conceded  by  foremost  educators  and  has 
already  been  stressed.  To  perfect  the  plan  of  work  in  the 
second  year  a  more  effective  laboratory  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  care  for  the  work  just  described  but  in  order 
that  all  students  of  the  normal  department  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  superior  teachers  in  con- 
nection with  their  study  of  methods. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  minimize  the  value 
of  the  participation  work  done  in  the  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  English,  nor  the  value  of  repeating  it  under  existing 
conditions,  but  rather  to  take  a  forward  look  toward  strength- 
ening the  work  in  the  entire  normal  department.  With  this 
in  mind  the  committee  ask  your  kindly  consideration  of  the 
following  recommendations:  That  as  soon  as  feasible  one 
elementary  school  be  selected  as  a  demonstration  school  to 
aid  the  normal  department  of  the  Teachers  College;  that  the 
teachers  in  this  school  be  a  selected  group,  well-qualified  by 
experience  and  study  to  carry  on  a  co-operative  plan  of  work; 
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and  that  in  order  to  unify  the  work,  practice  with  these  teachers, 
whenever  necessary,  be  conducted  at  the  College  by  the  de- 
partment of  elementary  education. 

3.  Graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  should  be  familiar 
with  the  most  approved  educational  methods.  Just  what  these 
methods  are  needs  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  There 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  a  justification  for  an  experimental 
school  in  the  city,  with  classes  ranging  from  kindergarten 
through  the  senior  high  school.  Classes  from  the  College  would 
make  special  visits  to  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers  in  the  departments  of  education  to  observe  work  in 
progress.  This  would  help  stimulate  a  highly  professional 
and  scientific  attitude  of  mind  which,  under  the  impetus  of 
such  a  school,  would  tend  to  persist. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  from  Standpoint  of  Young 
Teachers  in  Service. 

The  practice  teaching  of  the  third-year  students  of  the 
normal  department  and  of  the  fourth-year  students  of  the 
secondary  department  is  done  in  the  schools  of  the  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  which 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Teachers  College . 

The  more  recent  graduates  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
normal  department,  who  received  their  practice  teaching  under 
the  above  plan, — those  who  have  not  been  in  service  long  enough 
to  idealize  the  past,  nor  yet  too  short  a  time  for  their  ideas  to 
crystallize, — as  they  examine  their  training  experience  in  the 
fight  of  their  present  daily  task,  have  given  favorable  crit- 
icisms of  their  training  and  suggestions  for  future  considera- 
tion. Notwithstanding  some  overlapping,  these  commenda- 
tions and  suggestions,  broadly  viewed,  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  developmental  values,  individual  and  social; 
(2)  educational  values,  subject  matter  and  methods;  and  (3) 
the  laboratory  and  its  organization.  Little  mention  is  made 
of  class  management  as  such  but,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  higher  elements  embodied  in  the  idea. 

(1.)  Developmental  values  of  practice  teaching:  Here  the 
teachers  have  measured  their  individual  growth  by  develop- 
ment of  initiative,  poise,  organized  habits  of  study  and  work, 
and  withal,  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  gains  under  social 
values  are  a  knowledge  of  how  to  work  with  a  class  as  a  whole, 
to  develop  a  class  spirit,  to  appreciate  individual  differences 
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of  pupils,  and  to  build  ideals  and  character.  In  this  connection 
a  voluntary  worthy  tribute  by  the  students  is  paid  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  IMelhai,  foi-mer  director  of  the  department  for  the 
inspiration  received  from  her  in  building  individual  and  social 
attitudes  of  mind. 

(2.)  Educational  values  of  practice  teaching:  The  subject 
matter  and  method  values  are  so  closely  interwoven,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  separate  them.  Typically  considered  they 
are  these:  The  practice  training  led  to  a  re-reading  of  educa- 
tional books,  gave  good  training  in  collecting  valuable  illus- 
trative material  for  classroom  use,  and  made  possible  expe- 
rience in  planning  and  executing  the  work  of  the  assigned 
grade.  The  progress  book,  showing  class  and  indi-v*idual 
progress,  material  used,  subject  matter  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure from  introduction  to  summary,  has  proved  its  worth. 
Lectures  by  the  directors  of  the  department,  together  with 
helpful  criticisms,  gave  a  keener  appreciation  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  noting  results.  The  following  statements  are 
from  teachers  who  graduated  just  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  students  to  substitute  ser\'ice : 

"Through  observation  I  became  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
subject  matter  for  the  different  grades,  the  various  methods  used  by  indi- 
vidual teachers,  the  organization  of  routine  work,  and  the  formation  of 
classroom  habits." 

''The  guidance  of  experienced  and  trained  teachers  showed  me  the  way 
to  gain  understanding  of  the  en^■ironment,  parentage,  special  needs  and 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  indi%*idual  pupils." 

(3.)  The  laboratory  and  its  organization:  The  statements 
quoted  above  contain  the  kejTiote  of  the  suggestions  for  future 
consideration.  The  teachers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  practice 
teaching  in  classrooms  under  superior  teachers.  They  make 
this  proviso,  however,  that  the  experience  be  varied  both  as 
to  the  grades  to  which  students  are  assigned  and  the  practice 
within  the  grade. 

The  following  statements  show  the  trend  of  behef  in  this 
matter: 

"I  sincerely  urge  that  the  department  give  yoimg  students  all  the  obser- 
vation possible  with  superior  teachers,  and  a  consideration  of  their  interests 
when  assigning  grades." 

"The  practice  work  should  be  under  the  helpful  guidance  of  an  expe- 
rienced teacher." 

''Observation  under  a  training  teacher  gives  inspiration  and  help  in 
studying  the  whole  day's  program." 
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"More  variety  at  time  of  practice  teaching  would  give  many  points  of 
view  and  more  idea  of  methods  of  dealing  with  classroom  problems.  To 
be  with  one  teacher  only  may  be  helpful,  if  she  be  of  the  finest  type,  but  it  ia 
very  narrowing  for  a  beginner," 

"My  practice  teaching  was  in  a  classroom  of  my  own.  I  think  more 
help  would  be  derived  from  working  with  an  experienced  teacher." 

Valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  as  to  the  need  of 
a  closer  correlation  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  methods 
courses  in  the  Teachers  College.  These  suggestions  are  timely 
and  have  been  given  due  consideration  in  that  part  of  the 
report  dealing  directly  with  the  problems  of  the  College. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools. 

Teachers  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  Boston  high 
schools  in  two  principal  ways.  In  one,  they  obtain  at  least 
three  years'  experience  in  high  schools  outside  the  city  before 
they  are  eligible  for  the  Boston  high  school  certificate. 

In  the  other,  they  act  as  practice  teachers  in  the  Boston  high 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  practice 
and  training  and  they  also  attend  college  for  a  semester.  After 
one  such  year  they  are  eligible  for  the  junior  assistant  cer- 
tificate; and  after  one  year  as  junior  assistant,  they  are  ehgible 
for  the  regular  high  school  certificate. 

The  Boston  school  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
training  of  teachers  who  come  into  the  Boston  system  by  the 
first  method.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  teachers 
who  obtain  any  part  of  their  three  years'  experience  in  the 
Boston  schools.  Such  teachers  are  only  temporary  or  sub- 
stitute teachers;  and  they  are  visited  a  few  times  a  year  by 
members  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  for  pur- 
poses of  supervision.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  teachers 
come  into  the  Boston  high  schools  from  schools  outside  the 
city. 

The  general  process  of  obtaining  a  permanent  appointment 
to  a  position  in  a  Boston  high  school  by  the  second  method  is 
as  follows:  The  candidate  must  hold  a  degree  from  a  recognized 
college.  He  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  Septem- 
ber for  admission  to  the  course.  Upon  acceptance,  the  can- 
didate is  assigned  by  the  department  of  practice  and  training 
to  a  training  teacher  in  a  junior  high  school.  After  spending 
the  month  of  October  in  this  school,  the  candidate  is  assigned 
to  a  training  teacher  in  a  senior  high  school,  where  he  remains 
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until  the  end  of  January.  Early  in  February  the  candidate 
enters  Boston  College  or  Boston  University  according  to  his 
choice.  Here  he  pursues  a  course  which  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  the  following  June.  About  the  middle  of 
June  the  candidate  is  examined  by  the  Boston  school  depart- 
ment in  his  major  subject  and  in  English  composition.  He 
is  also  interviewed  by  members  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. Successful  completion  of  these  requirements 
merits  the  junior  assistant  certificate.  The  successful  candi- 
dates may  be  appointed  on  this  certificate  the  following  Sep- 
tember and  they  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  the 
regular  high  school  certificate  the  following  December.  There- 
fore, while  the  first  method  of  entering  the  Boston  high  school 
system  requires  at  least  three  years'  experience,  this  second 
method  allows  candidates  to  enter  the  system  as  regular 
teachers  in  two  years;  one  of  which  is  without  pay  and  the 
other  at  a  low  rate  of  salary. 

This  present  junior  assistant  arrangement  originated  in 
May,  1919.  During  the  first  three  years  Miss  Mellyn  had  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  candidates;  subsequently  Miss  King 
has  been  in  charge. 

In  the  past  six  years,  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
received  regular  appointments  on  the  high  school  certificate, 
about  30  per  cent  have  come  into  the  system  by  the  junior 
assistant  method.  The  numbers  enrolled  for  the  junior  assistant 
course  by  the  department  of  practice  and  training  for  the  years 
since  1922  are  as  follows: 

1922  ....        men,  19;  women,  11. 

1923  ....        men,    7;  women,  26. 

1924  ....        men,  15;  women,  19. 

Of  those  accepted  into  the  course  in  any  September,  about 
80  per  cent  succeed  in  obtaining  the  junior  assistant  certificate 
the  following  June;  and  about  58  per  cent  of  the  original 
September  enrollment  succeed  in  obtaining  the  regular  high 
school  certificate  a  year  from  the  following  June. 

Candidates  hold  their  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  from  various 
colleges.  Since  1922  the  colleges  have  been  represented  as 
follows : 


Men. 

Women. 

Boston  College    . 

.     26    Boston  University  . 

.     18 

Boston  University 

3    Emmanuel 

7 
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Men. 

Women. 

Harvard       .... 

10 

Mount  Holyoke 

1 

Holy  Cross  .... 

2 

Radcliffe    . 

9 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology 

1 

Simmons   . 

9 

University  of  Cork 

1 

Trinity 

1 

Nearly  all  the  junior  assistants  elect  to  teach  in  the  senior 
rather  than  in  the  junior  high  schools.  In  the  last  three  years 
only  two  men  have  elected  the  junior  high  schools,  and  one  of 
these  changed  to  the  senior  high  after  one  year. 

The  major  subjects  selected  by  the  candidates  cover  nearly 
all  the  regular  high  school  subjects.  The  selections  by  one 
hundred  candidates  were  as  follows : 


English        ....     23 

Mathematics    . 

9 

History        .        .        .        .15 

Bookkeeping     . 

7 

Phonography    and    type- 

Science 

5 

writing     ....     14 

Spanish 

2 

French 13 

Economicfc> 

1 

Latin 10 

German     . 

0 

The  basis  of  credit  for  the  award  of  the  junior  assistant 
certificate  is  as  follows:  a  maximum  of  400  points  is  awarded 
by  the  department  of  practice  and  training  for  the  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  training  year;  the  June  examination  in  the 
major  subject  counts  250  points;  the  minor  English  counts 
200  points;  the  personal  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  counts  a  maximum  of  150  points. 
In  addition  the  candidate  must  receive  his  master's  degree 
from  the  college  for  his  work  of  the  second  semester. 

When  a  candidate  has  been  assigned  to  a  training  teacher  in 
a  senior  high  school,  he  assists  that  teacher  in  his  "home 
room"  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  school  routine. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  he  observes  the  work  of  the  train- 
ing teacher  and  then  he  is  assigned  a  program  which  may  be 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Program,  6  periods: 
a.     Recitation  with  first  teacher. 
6.     Recitation  with  second  teacher. 

c.  Observation  with  first  teacher. 

d.  Observation  with  second  teacher. 

e.  In  charge  of  a  study  period. 
/.     Free  period. 
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The  candidate  may  also  act  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  any 
department,  for  instance,  when  the  regular  teacher  is  out  part 
of  the  day. 

During  the  period  when  the  candidate  is  in  the  senior  high 
school  he  is  required  to  attend  lectures  given  at  the  School 
Committee  rooms  on  Beacon  street.  There  is  a  two-hour  lec- 
ture given  once  a  week  by  Miss  King,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  training.  These  lectures  deal  with 
teaching  procedure,  methods,  technique,  and  lesson  planning. 
There  are  also  discussions  of  problems  which  confront  the 
young  teacher.  Miss  Mellyn,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  gives  a  one-hour  lecture  once  a  week  for  five  weeks. 
These  lectures  include  talks  on  appearance,  manner,  disposi- 
tion, and  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  profession.  Questions 
which  have  arisen  during  the  week  are  discussed  and  answered. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  time  given  to  the  lectures,  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  work  is  required,  including  three  book 
reports.  The  student  makes  his  choice  from  an  approved  list 
of  books  which  deal  with  methods,  theories,  and  psychology 
in  education.  Each  of  these  reports  must  cover  at  least  four 
or  five  typewritten  pages.  At  each  lecture  an  assignment  for 
the  coming  week  is  made.  This  assignment  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  paper  written  on  such  subjects  as  lesson  plans  (in- 
ductive and  deductive),  questions,  observations  as  to  indi- 
vidual differences,  types  of  classes,  methods  and  special  forms 
of  recitations. 

The  student  receives  one  visit  during  the  training  period 
from  Miss  King  and  four  visits  from  the  assigned  supervisor. 
These  visits  are  followed  by  conferences  which  are  most  helpful 
to  the  student.  Weaknesses  and  errors  are  not  only  pointed 
out  but  ad\'ice  on  overcoming  them  is  given. 

At  the  end  of  the  training  period  in  February  a  progress 
book  is  due  which  includes:  (1)  a  report  of  independent  work, 
(2)  daily  lesson  plans,  (3)  model  lesson  plans,  (4)  record  of 
individual  differences,  and  (5)  a  diary  which  includes  any 
pertinent  and  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the  student  and 
his  teaching  problems. 

The  student  is  marked  by  the  training  teacher  and  the 
head  master  of  the  school  on  preparation  of  lessons,  ability 
to  arouse  and  hold  interest,  ability  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
lesson  period,  progress  of  pupils  in  group,  and  punctuality. 

The  training  teachers  and  the  candidates  have  made  the 
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following  suggestions  to  the  subcommittee  writing  this  part  of 
the  report:  (1)  The  supervisors  and  training  teachers  should 
adopt  standards  more  nearly  alike.  (2)  The  system  carried 
too  far  may  develop  inbreeding.  (3)  There  should  be  a  man 
on  the  supervising  force.  (4)  The  training  teacher  must  see 
that  the  classes  do  not  lose  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
student. 

Of  eighteen  training  teachers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves, fourteen  approve  the  system  in  general  and  four 
disapprove. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  seem  to  be  well  expressed 
by  one  who  has  been  both  a  student  and  a  training  teacher: 

"I  consider  the  Boston  system  of  training  young  teachers  an 
excellent  one.  I  prefer  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  has  experienced  this  training  rather  than  as  one  who  has 
been  a  training  teacher  to  whom  students  have  been  assigned. 

"The  teachers  to  whom  I  was  assigned  were  alive  and  effi- 
cient. I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them  in  the  classroom, 
to  observe  their  attitude  toward  their  classes  and  their  work, 
to  appreciate  their  excellent  and  varied  methods  of  teaching, 
and  to  see  their  plans  of  disciplinary  control.  I  was  given  a 
chance  to  teach  under  strict  supervision.  The  weaknesses  of 
my  teaching  were  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  end  of  each  teach- 
ing lesson.  I  was  shown  how  I  could  improve.  The  con- 
structive help  obtained  from  the  department  of  practice  and 
training  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me.  It  came  from  a 
highly  speciaUzed,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  group  of  super- 
visors. The  whole  plan  gave  me  a  good  insight  into  proper 
teaching  methods  from  the  elementary  grades  through  the 
high  school.  It  gave  me  a  broad  outlook  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  general.  It  furnished  me  in  a  few  months  a  training 
which  I  feel  would  have  taken  me  years  to  discover  if  I  were 
left  alone  at  the  task  in  an  ordinary  classroom." 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  training  under  experienced 
teachers  are  obvious.  It  is  also  obvious  that  so  much  depends 
upon  the  training  teachers  that  they  should  be  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  and  that  they  should  work  in  harmony  with 
the  supervisors.  The  last  point  was  brought  up  by  nearly  all 
on  the  committee  who  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
system  either  as  trainers  or  trained. 

Signal  success  in  outside  schools  should  count  for  at  least 
as  much  as  training  in  our  own  to  prevent  what  is  often  referred 
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to  as  "inbreeding."  It  would  seem  that  not  enough  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  teachers  from  outside  the  city.  Any  Hving 
institution  needs  stimulating  and  broadening  from  without  to 
avoid  becoming  stereotyped. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Intermediate  Schools. 

The  committee  from  the  intermediate  schools  offer  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  suggestions: 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Is  the  academic  and  professional 
training  of  teachers  adequate?  According  to  present  require- 
ments for  entrants  to  intermediate  schools,  it  is.  Those 
without  normal  school  training,  however,  lack  teaching  tech- 
nique. This  lack  may  be  met  by  careful  supervision  (guid- 
ance) })y  heads  of  departments  qualified  to  supervise  their 
I)uriicular  subjects. 

Most  of  the  Teachers  College  and  improvement  courses  are 
of  great  value.  More  courses  might  be  given  in  centers  easily 
accessible  to  teachers  in  outlying  districts. 

There  should  be  a  much  closer  co-operation  between  the 
dei)artmont  of  practice  and  training  and  the  training  teachers. 
This  could  bo  accomplished  by  monthly  conferences  in  which 
the  department  could  inform  the  training  teachers  just  what 
it  expects  them  to  do  and  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
problems  could  be  held,  giving  all  points  of  view. 

A  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  teacher  of  the 
sixth  grade,  gives  a  list  of  109  improvement  courses  given 
between  September,  1917,  and  June,  1925,  covering  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  These  courses  wield  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  improvement  of  teaching  technique  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  In  response  to  an  expressed  wish  for  exten- 
sion courses,  the  Teachers  College  has  met  the  need  and  is 
ofT(M-iug  free  to  the  teacliors  of  the  city,  courses  of  college 
grade  which  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 
and  Bachelor  Science  in  Education.  In  all,  55  of  those  courses 
have  been  given. 

A  survey  was  made  in  Saturday  morning  classes  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  extension  courses  were  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  teachers.  Following  are  some  of  the  expressions  given 
by  118  teachers:  Courses  of  practical  value;  demonstrations 
exceedingly  helpful;  stimulating  to  teachers  of  long  experi- 
ence;   open  up  a  new  line  of  attack;    new  point  of  view  in 
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methods  of  teaching;  inspiration  received  through  meeting 
others  working  on  same  problems. 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  made :  More  late  after- 
noon courses;  greater  range  of  subjects;  more  advanced  work 
by  some  of  the  same  teachers. 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  teachers  should  be  limited 
in  the  number  of  courses  that  they  carry  in  any  one  school 
year.  The  work  of  teachers  taking  courses  should  be  very 
carefully  watched  to  make  sure  that  the  children  are  not  suffer- 
ing during  the  educational  process  and  that  fellow  teachers  are 
not  carrying  the  burden  of  routine  sometimes  neglected  by 
those  working  for  a  degree. 

The  teachers  of  Boston  are  most  grateful  to  the  School 
Committee  for  its  unparalleled  generosity  in  providing  such 
splendid  opportunities  for  improvement  and  advancement. 

Sabbatical  Leave  of  Absence. 

From  the  reports  of  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  recently 
taken  their  sabbatical  leaves  of  absence  it  would  seem  that  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  given  were  being  fully  realized. 
The  Board  in  its  generosity  and  wisdom  "advises  that  sab- 
batical leave  be  granted  whenever  it  promises  to  result  in 
better  service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher." 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  spending  the  year  and  the 
advantages  gained  thereby,  culled  from  a  fairly  extensive 
survey  which  revealed  no  wasted  time  in  any  case. 

Many  splendid  teachers,  highly  trained  in  their  specialties, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  had  not  a  year's  rest  restored 
them  to  the  service  of  the  city  with  ability  and  enthusiasm 
unimpaired.  The  experience  of  travel,  of  living  in  different 
sections  of  our  own  country  or  in  foreign  countries,  gave  to  them 
new  inspiration  in  their  work.  Thus,  the  restoration  of  some  of 
our  finest,  most  expc^rienced  teachers,  who  oilxM-wiso  might  have 
worn  out  and  left  the  service,  is  one  of  the  i)rincipal  boucfits 
derived  from  sabbatical  leaves. 

A  cooking  t(;acher  travels  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
studies  chemistry  and  cooking  in  California,  reads  psychology, 
sees  grains  and  fruits  growing,  harvested,  prepared  and  packed. 
What  new  interest  for  her  jjupils! 

Anotlier,  a  iriast(!r's  assistant,  visiting  schools  from  New 
York   to   LoH  Angeles,   acquires  among  other  more  obvious 
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benefits,  humility,  a  more  beneficent  perspective,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our  own  school  conditions. 

A  French  teacher,  four  months  of  travel,  and  eleven  of  study! 
French  in  France,  where  one  not  only  steeps  one's  self  in  the 
language,  but  enters  into  the  life  of  the  French  people,  and 
hence  can  teach  much  more  of  French  than  the  mere  language. 

One  of  the  men  not  only  takes  French  in  France,  German  in 
Germany,  Spanish  in  Spain,  but  on  a  second  sabbatical,  spent 
mostly  in  France,  gives  two  months  to  Italian  in  Italy.  In 
all  this  he  finds  one  of  the  great  advantages,  viewing  the  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil. 

Another,  during  thirty  weeks  at  the  University  of  London, 
broadens  his  professional  outlook  by  studying  the  school  sys- 
tem of  London,  visiting  twenty-five  schools,  pubhc  and  private, 
and  later,  a  number  of  schools  on  the  continent.  Summing 
up,  he  gives  us  this:  "Travel  takes  a  teacher  out  of  the  daily 
rut,  and  makes  him  more  aware  of  life's  activities,  responsi- 
bilities and  purposes.  New  ideals  are  formed,  a  greater  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  training  for  citizenship  becomes  apparent; 
in  fact,  the  teacher  realizes  as  never  before  that  success  in  his 
subject  or  subjects  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  successful  training 
for  life." 

Teachers  seeking  degrees  find  that  intensive  study  at  a 
university  for  a  year  carries  them  a  long  way  toward  their 
goal,  but  one,  who  had  been  winning  points  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  previous  to  her  sabbatical,  and  then  carried  two 
major  subjects,  two  minor,  and  four  supplementary  courses 
during  the  year,  wisely  advises  anyone  not  to  study  quite  so 
intensively  unless  "very  robust  and  without  nerves."  She  has 
acquired,  beside  the  hope  of  a  degree  in  August,  "new  insight 
into  educational  problems  and  a  new  outlook  over  educational 
fields." 

One  teacher  visited  schools  and  also  taught  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  studied  in  New  York. 

The  University  of  California  vies  with  Eastern  universities 
in  training  Boston  teachers,  and  it  should  if  we  are  to  have  the 
broader  vision.  A  civics  teacher  studies  in  the  former  univer- 
sity economics  and  political  science,  municipal,  state,  national 
and  foreign  problems  and  government.  She  earned  her 
master's  degree  by  this  means  and  has  found  her  work  with 
her  pupils  much  more  worth  while  because  of  her  broader 
acquaintance  with  affairs. 
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A  manual  training  teacher  goes  to  Sweden,  studies  at  the 
University  of  Gothenburg,  and  visits  the  schools  there;  is 
much  impressed  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  everything 
is  done.  "Pupils  actually  have  to  work  for  marks  and  pro- 
motions." She  finds  the  manual  training  of  a  fine  quality 
and  high  standards  maintained,  due  partially,  without  doubt, 
to  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  which  makes  pos- 
sible much  individual  instruction.  For  her  own  training  she 
takes  a  course  in  brushmaking.  Much  delightful  travel 
completes  a  year  of  joy  which  she  feels  sure  has  made  her  a 
far  better  teacher  than  before. 

Let  an  art  teacher  tell  for  herself  what  a  sabbatical  year  did 
for  her: 

Study  —  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Four  courses  — 
as  follows : 

1.  Artistic  Expression,  30  lectures. 

2.  History  of  Design,  15  lectures. 

3.  Architecture  for  Interior  Decorators,  15  lectures. 

4.  History  of  Painting,  15  lectures. 
Creative  Work : 

Painting  in  oil. 
Painting  in  water  color. 
Aramic  design. 
Exhibited  at: 

New  York  Watercolor  Club. 
Philadelphia  Watercolor  Club. 

American  Federation  of  Arts  —  traveling  exhibitions. 
Award : 

Made  Master  Craftsman  by  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts. 
Advantages  gained  for  school  work : 
Increase  in  personal  efl&ciency. 
Increase  in  personal  achievement. 

Increase  in  knowledge  —  especially  in  History  of  Art  — 
helpful  in  Grade  IX  as  well  as  material  to  enrich  work 
in  all  grades. 
Finally,  a  history  teacher  chooses  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
complete  her  work  for  a  degree  and  meets  students  from  so 
many  states  of  the  Union  that  a  national  consciousness  is  de- 
veloped, very  helpful  in  her  work.     A  second  sabbatical  takes 
her  to  England  and   France,  observing,  studying,  traveling, 
living  among  the  natives.     In  Oxford  a  group  of  forty  persons 
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from  five  continents  listened  to  an  interesting  course  of  lectures 
on  "Education"  l)y  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Balliol.  After 
each  they  dined  together  and  ended  with  an  hour  of  discussion 
and  questions.  "It  was  an  illuminating  and  inspiring  experi- 
ence, but  I  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  America's  attempts  at 
public  education,"  says  she.  More  travel  and  study,  and 
international  sympathies  were  developed  as  they  could  have 
been  in  no  other  way. 

Her  summing  up  of  the  benefits  derived  from  sabbatical  years 
will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  used  his  year 
for  study  or  travel  or  both : 

"Such  close  views  of  life  in  both  continents  have  given  me  a 
keener  interest  in  public  affairs,  a  broader  sympathy,  a  larger 
circle  of  friends,  a  deeper  respect  for  real  scholarship,  and  a 
profound  realization  of  the  great  expansion  of  life  with  which 
our  youth  must  be  prepared  to  cope. 

"Most  of  all,  a  person  with  these  experiences  must  feel  a  vast 
responsibility  to  train  the  youth  of  our  country  to  take  a  leading 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  American 
ideals  of  education  and  democracy  may  be  more  carefully  de- 
veloped and  more  widely  disseminated." 

These  few  examples  of  the  way  teachers  spend  their  year's 
leave  of  absence  show  conclusively  that  there  is  no  part  of  their 
after  training  that  yiekls  better  results  than  the  sabbatical  year. 
The  standard  of  teaching  will  be  raised  as  more  and  more  of  the 
teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  is  almost  a 
duty  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  their  teaching. 
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